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INTRODUCTION 

“A generation ago the statesmen of the great coalition which 
defeated imperial Germany had in their hands an opportunity 
unique in the history of the world They missed it, and we are 
to-day li\ing out the dismal lesson of their failure That 
opportunity is about to recur, and, by a miraculous conjunc- 
tion of events, Britain is once more a protagonist in the great 
combination of peoples which will shortly find itself m un- 
disputed mastery of the world British statesmen will once 
again pla> a leading part, alongside those of the other United 
Nations, in framing a settlement which may mould the whole 
shape of human society for half a century or more to come ” 

These words taken from the concluding study in this 
volume, pose the basic issue on which, from one angle or 
another, all the other studies are designed to throw light “It 
is now,” continues this same chapter, “widely recognised that 
the two world wan of the twentieth century, and the inter- 
vening period of armistice, must be regarded as episodes in a 
maj'or revolution which is rc-shapmg the whole pattern of 
cmiued society ” Three mam elements are singled out as 
characterising this revolution Tlie first and most obvious is 
the high degree of interdependence in liuman affairs which 
technical advance has brought about. The repercussions of 
events, policies and ideas no longer stop at national or con- 
tinental frontiers. They have become world-wide It follows 
that many of the slogans of the nmetecnlb century diplomacy — 
“neutrality,” “splendid isolation,” “matters of purely domestic 
concern” — have become meaningless mumbo-jumbo Fore- 
thought, planning, oi^anisation must be equally world-wide. 

The second significant element m this twentieth century 
revolution is the change w'hich it has brought about in the 
role played by the State within the community No longer 
limited to its nineteenth century functions of maintaining 
internal order and external security, the State is reaching out 
its powers of direction and control into every sphere of the 
community’s life, breaking down the barriers which once 
separated the “political” from the “economic” sphere and 
maintained the latter as a sort of autonomous state within the 
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State. Il follows that the character of the relations between 
States must change, extending and diversifying as the State 
itself extends and divcnifics its activuies within the com- 
munity 

Tmally the revolution has entaded a radical change in the 
nature of national power The technical conditions which in 
the nineteenth century- made possible the co-existence of a 
patchwork of tlicorctic4dly equal and independent sovereign 
national “Powers" have now passed Power resides in the 
command of industrial potential, m the possession of a high 
level of technical and administrative skill and a high degree of 
political consciousness throughout the community; and last 
but not least in a full understanding of the moral element m 
power winch makes it most cfTcctivc and enduring, both 
nationally and internationally, when it is exercised not ar- 
bitranly and m the interests of a particular group or nation, 
but responsibly and in the interests of the common man. 
These qualifications only a bare handful of nations now possess; 
and.whcthcr we like it or not, the world politics of the future 
will in fact be shaped primarily by the policies and inter- 
relations of the tlirec or four leading world Powers. The peace 
which grows out of this war will be stable and enduring to 
the extent that those nations, unlike Nazi Germany or Im- 
perialist Japan, exercise their power with a full realisation of 
its moral implications and responsibilities. 

Such, in the view of the aulhon of these studies, is the basic 
character of the problem with which the architects of the peace 
arc confronted. In face of a problem of this complexity and 
magnitude there is no single all-embracing solution, no neat 
blue-print of a future world order, which can be expected to 
provide a sound foundation for the future peace. Indeed, the 
Utopian type of thinking which underlies the blue-print 
approach — a type of thinking which is much in evidence in 
the plethora of rival schemes for world states and federal 
unions now jostling for public attention — is itself obsolete. 
What is wanted in the new conditions is an approach which, 
while never losing sight of the ideal, is at the same time em- 
pirical, ready to recognise the forces and tendencies in society 
which underlie the revolution of our time and to canalise them 
and turn these to human advantage. 

Thb approach docs not easily lend itself to the tidy and 
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VrcII-argucd treatise which is the product of a single mind. It 
IS often more efTcctivcly apphed in tlic form of a senes of essays 
and studies which bring different minds and types of experience 
to bear on different facets of the total problem This is the 
technique of thinking apphed m the present volume, as in all 
the publications of P E P It is a collection of studies wntten, 
o\ er a period of time, by a group of people of different outlook 
and experience, hut sltaring a common philosophy and 
technique of thinking 

The social philosopliy which has animated the work tvas set 
forth m a statement appeanng m the first study published by 
the group as a P E P broadsheet in November, 1939, the text of 
which has not been included in this volume because it was 
addressed to the study of questions which have now largely 
been answered by events Tlic statement of principles on which 
the maintenance of western civilisation depends was there 
summed up as 

1. Upholding freedom of thought, of the expression of 

opinton, and of moicmtnt, 

2. Upholding the rule of law both nationally and inter* 

nationally, 

3 The progressive use of the State, not as an instrument of 

domination nor merely for policing and the protection 
of private interests, but as an instrument of public 
welfare; 

4 The organisation of production and distnbution for 

raising the standards of living and of life of the peoples 
of the world 

These principles underlie the thinking of all the studies. 
They ha\ c been modified only in form and presentation, but 
not in essence, to conform with some of the classic public 
pronouncements, such\as President Roosevelt’s Pour Free- 
doms', which have sinco*gonc to build up the social philosophy 
of the democratic peoples 

From this starting-point, the thought contained in the studies 
proceeds on two parallel lines, one concerned with the in- 
stitutional and organisationsd structure of post-war interna- 
tional relations, the other with thar substance, that is to say 
the political and historical realities to which the constitutional 
structure must conform. For it is stressed throughout that the 
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poliiic.ll realities, and particularly tlic character and dc* 
\clopment of the relations between the three or four leading 
United Nations, arc paramount, and dial the most pcrfecUy 
devised structural pattern would be impotent to maintain 
the peace in the absence of cfTccuvc and lasting harmony 
amongst the leading Powers 

The first two studies therefore deal with the essentially 
political issues of the post*\v,ir world, as they will develop 
out of the changing alignments and changing power relation* 
sliips of a world at war. Tlic first anal^-ses the emerging pat- 
tern of world politics in its bearing on the future of Britain’s 
relations with Europe and points to the new role of leadership 
which the British peoples must accept m order to ensure the 
emergence from the present chaos of a peaceful and united 
Europe The second develops more fully the analpis of a 
problem which is briefly touclicd upon in the first, but which 
is cardinal to the future boUi of Europe and of the world as a 
whole, namely Bnt.ain’s relations with the U.S S.R. The 
lliird deals with certain aspects, particularly in the all-im- 
portant economic field, of Britain’s relations vo’th the third 
^Vorld Power, the U.S.A. 

Thence follow a series of essa)^ on specific problems of 
reconstruction vvhich cut across national fronUers— raw' 
materials, civil aviation, colonial dependencies— and on the 
international policies and organisations required to deal with 
them. The list of subjects here treated is in no way fnlcndcd 
to be c-xhaustiv c; nor liav c the subjects necessarily been selected 
because they arc the most important, but rather because ih^ 
are t^'pical of the kind of “functional” problem which vvill 
arise in the shaping of the peace. 

Here again the approach is essentially empirical. The 
principles adopted arc: first, that int 'mational organisation 
should follow the pattern not of 50m.s tidy blue-print but of 
the actual needs and problems of the’ time and circumstance 
which lend themselves to treatment oii an international basis; 
and secondly, that wherever possible it is better to maintain 
and adapt existing international agencies, and particularly 
those which have grown out of the needs of common action 
in war, than to create wholly new machinery which takes no 
account of existing practice and experience. For this reason, 
and because there is still a very general ignorance of the 
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numerous and often highly successful experiments in inter- 
national machiner> which ha\c been earned out by the United 
Nations to meet the needs of war, particularly in the economic 
field, a factual study of war-time United Nations economic 
agencies has also been included 

Finally, and in order to summarise the thought of the whole 
scries, there has been included a study of Britain’s future 
foreign policy It is natural that those wnting pnmanly for a 
Bntish public should consider the problems of international 
peacebuilding pnmanly from a Bntish point of view, and 
draw their conclusions in a sphere m which the Bntish public 
can directly innuence action, that is to say, in the sphere of 
Bntain’s own foreign policy. It does not follow from this 
that the thought of the studies starts from a narrowly national- 
istic standpoint On the contrary, the principle is emphasised 
throughout that British power will be effective and British 
influence make itself felt in the tvorld precisely to the extent 
that Bntish interests arc brought to coincide with those of 
humanity at large, and Bntish policies designed to promote the 
peace and well-being of ordinary people c^e^y^vhc^c, and the 
purpose of this concluding study is to apply that principle to 
the current and future conduct of Britain’s foreign policy. 

All the studies included in this volume have been made 
available to a limited public at one time or another dunng the 
past three years in the form of P E P broadsheets issued in the 
PLANNING senes The text appeanng in this \ olume is not in 
all cases identical with that vvluch appeared m the onginal 
broadsheet In the majonty of cases it has only been necessary 
to make slight changes, bringing the factual matcnal up to date 
or omitting passages which dealt with issues no longer of 
current interest Only in one or two cases has it been found 
necessary to ma^'e any substantial alterations — notably m the 
first two studir' “Britain and Europe” and “Bntain and the 
U.SSR.” Jnginally published m December igji and 
April 1942 respectively, that is before the signature of the 
Anglo-Soviet Treaty of 'May 1942, both studies had to treat 
as a yet unfulfilled desideratum an intimacy of relations be- 
tween the two countries which shortly afterwards became an 
accomplished fact. We are grateful to the Editor of Agnida for 
permission to republish the latter, which appeared in the issue 
of that Journal fbrApnJ, 1942 



CltAITER I 

BRITAIN AND EUROBE 

For ccntunts ilic immunity in ^\llich (he British people ha\c 
Ii\cil and sliapcd their way of life lias rested on (wo things: 
their island position, backed by mas(er>’ of the seas; and the 
division of power on the continent of Europe. 

To-day profound chani’cs arc at work — changes of which 
this war is as much the cncci as the cause — lliat strike at the 
roots of Bntisli insulant) It is not merely that modem war* 
fare has readied out into a new dimension, the air, in which 
there arc no islands At the same time changes arc taking 
place in the technical basts of civilisation that have undermined 
the old patterns of povscr-rclationsbip on the continent of 
Europe. The divisions of power in Europe upon which, no 
less than on our island position, we have so long depended for 
our security arc passing away. Of this transformation Hitler 
is not tlic cause but merely the catalyst. With, without, or 
against Britain, Europe is moving towards unity. 

In the face of this challenge, our choice after victory is 
simple. Either we can leave unfinished the job we have taken 
in hand, and by an act of renunciation abandon Europe to 
work out its own unity without or against us. By so choosing 
we shall condemn ourselves, be our victory never so complete, 
to the forfeiture of our position as a svorld Power, surviving as 
a precarious outpost of the Amcric.-is, cut off from the roots of 
our own civilisation, and more than likely doomed to pay the 
price once more in another twenty years. 

Or else v^e can decide to finish the job, and by a bold act of 
statesmanship accept a position of leadership in Europe. This 
is an undertaking for which we shall need all the rcsourcM and 
energy vse can command, and all the help that the Dominions 
and the U.S.A. c.in give. But it is one which, even if it were 
not the only sure guarantee of lasting peace in Europe and 
security for Britain, would in itself be 'supremely worth the call 
which it will make on a reawakened British patriotbm. 

I. The Ciiancinc Naturc of Power 

All problems of politics arc at bottom problems of power. 
Power, not merely in the sense of physical force, but in its 
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widest meaning, ph>"sical, economic and moral, is the neces- 
sary basis of all forms of o^niscd human society, and no 
polmcal settlement is going to work unless it rests on tw o things, 
a thorough analysis of the constituent elements of power m 
the modem world, and an insistence that power entails corres- 
ponding responsibilities which must be clearly defined and 
accepted. 

Technical progress has cflcctcd a revolutionary change in 
the constituent elements of national power A hundred, even 
50 years ago, when the economic life of communities was still 
largely self-contained, communications relatively primitive, 
and education and political consciousness the privilege of the 
very few, power could be based on foot-soldicrs armed with 
rifles, on strong strategic frontiers and on the simple instinct 
of patriotism Quite a small community possessing these things 
could claim the dignity of a “Power,” with full sovereignty 
and an independent foreign policy The idea of nationalism, 
that IS, the idea that the ultimate units of po tier should he 
coterminous with the boundaries of individual language or 
culture groups, was not on the whole incompatible vMth the 
realities of power The system of sovereign national states, 
with their alliances, neutralities and shifting balance of power, 
which made up the political life of Curopc, was still workable 

To-day the elements of power have radically clianged 
Power now rests on industrial potential; on the ability to con- 
trol or ensure the supply of vast quantities of raw materials 
from sources scattered throughout llie world, on a Ingli order 
of technical and administrative skill, and last but not least on 
the ability to command tlic continued and active allegiance 
of the increasingly indmduahscd and politically conscious 
masses These qualifications only a bare handful of the greatest 
Powers can command It follows that the world is moving 
irrevocably towards a new international power s>’siem — a 
system m which the political life of humanity will be organised 
in a few large and rclativ ely integrated groups under the leader- 
ship or domination of the principal Great Powers 

These are realities which the architects of the coming settle- 
ment have got to accept Dreams of a reversion, wiiether m 
Europe or elsewliere, to the KlanslaaUret of the age of nationa- 
lism have been proved by the experience of the mter-war years 
to be as Utopian as dreams of a Wellsian world state. The 
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attempt of the peacemakers of 1919, inspired by the Wilsonian 
doctrine of self-determination, to carry the principle of nationa- 
lism to ns cMrcmc conclusion, was one of tlie major causes of 
the present conflict Tlie >ct further disintegration of Europe 
uhich that docinnc was taken to entail ran clean counter to 
ilie technical needs of the age. The nesv states svhicli it created, 
and to which it attributed tlic nghis of absolute sovereignty 
and equality, had rescaled their weakness long before the out- 
break of the present war Economic and social discontent, 
especially in face of crises such as the \VorId Depression of 
1931, was most esadent in precisely those areas of Central 
Europe where the principle of nationalism had been pushed 
furthest Tlie so-called sovereign independence of the smaller 
Powers there and elsewhere became more and more fictitious 
in face of the growing strength of a resurgent and predatory 
Germany. Tlie unity in face of a common threat which was 
llicir sole hope of survival was not forthcoming because theif 
insistence on llicir sovereign rights stood in the v\ay of agree- 
ment amongst iliemschcs, and because Britain and France, 
who alone could have united them by their leadership, v»crc 
still living in a world of 19th century illusions, blind to the 
responsibilities of leadership which soth century conditions 
imposed upon them. Over V'Ide areas of Europe there was thus 
created a political vacuum. Into that vacuum burst the power- 
machine of Nazi Germany. 

TIic complete collapse, in a matter of days or weeLs, of state 
after state, v’arying in size from Luxemburg to France, proved 
beyond question the obsoleteness of the old povser-syTtem in 
Europe. In March, J93B, there v\crco\cr eo sovereign capitals 
on the continent of Europe. To-day tlicre arc barely half-a- 
dozen. These facts arc a measure of the revolution which has 
occurred in the nature of power and a warning for the future. 

Domivatiov or LEADERSIUr 

Moreover they gv\ c us a civic to the slgavricanoc of the present 
conflict. This is a war of transition from one t>7>c of inter- 
national power-system to another. The broad outlines of this 
transformation arc already determined by the technical con- 
ditions of the age. The war is its cfTect, not its cause. IVliatihc 
war will determine is vvhich oftlie Great Powers shall form the 
nuclei of the new power-groupings; what will be the area of 
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tlicir influence, and their relations to cacli other, and above 
all what will be the principles of organisation upon which the 
new groups vWil be based 

An Axis victory would have resulted in the emergence of two 
great power-groupings m the world outside the American con- 
tinent a Europe under German donunation and a Ear East 
under Japanese In both cases the WtUanscbauimg would be 
totalitarian, the principle of oiganisation would be racial 
domination accompanied by nlthlcss centralisation and the 
reduction of all other peoples to “coloniar’ status, and the 
relations between these groupings and the American would be 
such as to render world conflict inevitable and the attempt to 
build a world economic system hopeless 

If Britain and the Allies win, and if — the condition is no less 
indispensable — they have the courage to turn thetr victory to 
account, the two main power centres outside America will be 
London and Moscow, with a possible third in the Far East as 
the tide ofjapancsc aggression recedes and the people of China 
advance to take die place which their population, resources 
and culture justify. The philosophy of the British and Ameri- 
can groupings, and to a growing extent in such conditions 
of the Soviet, will be democratic The prmciple of organi- 
sation will not be racial domination but the coiopcration 
of free peoples under responsible Icadersliip, in wJuch the 
smaller peoples will have both the opportunity and the obliga- 
tion to play a part often out of all proportion to their size 

The Moral Element in Power 

This contrast carries an important corollary Systems of 
the Nazi type, quite apart from their inherent tendency to 
conflict with the outside world— itself a major source of weak- 
ness — lack one of the most vital elements in modern power: 
the clement of consent, the ability to command the active 
allegiance of those over whom power is exercised 

This moral element in power, ’important as it was in the days 
of the national state, becomes paramount as the unit of power 
expands to include large heterogeneous groups, and the wieldcrs 
of power can no longer rely on the sentiment of national patri- 
otism to ensure allegiance In such conditions allegiance can 
only be won in the long run by an attitude of give and take, by 
a political theory based on respect for the rights and interests 
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of individuals and groups, by a belief in power as a means to 
an end, namely, the genera! welfare, and not as an end in 
Itself. To the totalitarian s>-stcm.s, snth their contempt for all 
nghis and ihnr worship of power as an end in itself, ilicsc atti- 
tudes and beliefs must always remain alien. And though this 
deficiency may be compcnsaicd for a time by the use of the 
synthetic substitute known as propaganda, in the long run it 
is bound to rcscal itself in a crescendo of unrest, sabotage and 
revolt, growing to the point at which it must ssTcck the entire 
povser-machinc 

In contrast the democratic peoples pul a saluation on the 
moral element in power which, thougii in times ofcnsis it may 
appear to constitute an element of weakness, affords m the 
long run an incalculable addition to their strength. That 
valuation is the result of centuries of cxpcncncc in democratic 
mciliod and in dealings with other peoples. It is one which 
should not and will not lie lightly rev bed. 

11. ERtTAiN’s Role in Europe 

If thu .inalpis is correct, wliat arc its implications for the 
future of Europe, and of ilntish pblic)’ in Europe, when Nazi 
Germany has gone down in defeat.^ It is in Europe that the 
old powcf'iystcm has most mantfcstly broken down, and the 
lessons of Hitlerism emerge most clearly. To Hitler, indeed, 
Europe will owe, as it owed to Napoleon, certain achievements 
of permanent value. He h.ii succeeded in recreating the basts 
of European unity, although on lines verj’ different from his 
aims. Some part of what he lias done in building up economic 
and adminbtrativc unity in Europe, and in breaking down 
barricn, it w ill be neither desirable nor possible to undo. The 
bsuc is no longer xthtiher Europe will move towards unity, but 
in vvhal form and by what leadership. 

That European unity implies Great Power leadership is 
clear. To conceive ofit as a “spontaneous coming togcllicr’* of 
the peoples, in virtue pcrhaps'of some federal idea, is to miss 
one of the most glaring lessons of recent years. Time and again, 
in tile absence of deebive leadership, the bad old habits of 
sovereignty, neutrality, or national animosity have triumphed 
in face of the most urgent crises, railing Great Power leader- 
ship those habits will continue to triumph; nor can any re- 
gional groupings of smaller Powers, important as they may be 
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as subsidiancs in a wider system, be regarded as even remotely 
adequate substitutes m tlicmsclvcs for the leadership of Great 
Powers. The unity of Europe will be effected in one of two 
ways— either under German, or under British and Hussian 
leadership 

If Germany won the war it would be by German leadership 
m any case. Even when Germany is defeated the possibility of 
German leadership is not excluded If a victorious Britain 
were once again to contract out of Europe and the U.S.S R 
were unwilling to take its place, then slowly but surely, as 
Germany rccosercd, the leadership of an impoverished and 
disunited Europe would pass again 10 Germany An Allied 
victory will leave only one workable alternative the unity of 
Europe, under British and Soviet leadership, with the full 
backing of the USA In this joint undertaking Britain has 
her special part to play, for these reasons 

(i) In her island position at the extremity of Europe and 
as the metropolis of a world*widc Commonwealth 
based on the oceans, Great Britain is the natural bridge 
between Europe and America and between Europe 
and the world at large — between Europe and the uni* 
venal economic commonwealth This is a function 
which IS vital to the future welbbeing of Europe It 
IS one which, if only because of their geographical posi- 
tion, neither Germany nor even the USSR acting 
in isolation can fuini 

(11) By receiving on their shores the governments or leading 
representatives of the oppressed nations, in the figh* 
against Hillcnsm, tlic British people have in fact al 
ready accepted a position of moral leadership in Europe 
m war It would be an act of renunciation amounting 
almost to betrayal to throw it aside in the peace 
(ill) The British peoples have a principle of international 
organisation to offer Europe Within the British Com- 
monwealth they have evolved a system of free co- 
operation between independent nations under a leader- 
ship which offers full scope for the self-development of 
each separafe na(ton oa the bssis of its oicn national 
traditions This Britam can offer mutalu mutandis as a 
pattern for a commonwealth of Europe. 
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It cannot be too strongly cmpliasiscd, iiowc\’cr, that even 
the attempt to achic\c unity in Europe through Britbh and 
Soviet leadership unll depend absolutely for its success on the 
satisfaction of n>o major conditions the settlement of Anglo- 
Soviet relations on a basis of mutual undentanding far closer 
than has c\cr existed in the past, and the projection into the 
peace of the same unity of purpose betssecn Britain and the 
rest of the English-spcaJcing uorld both in America and the 
Dominions, sshich has mantfested itself in war. 

The U.S.A. ano Europe 

It is a vital American interest that there should emerge from 
this conflict and its aftermath a stable and prosperous Europe, 
integrated into the economic life of the world, and led bystates- 
men who share the fundamental beliefs and values of the Ameri- 
can people. Such a Europe will emerge only if Britain, and 
through Britain America, plap a leading role in the settlement 
in Europe. And the British people will only ha\c the strength 
to play that role if they and Europe with them can rely on 
American support, not mcrcl> in the period of immediate post- 
war reconstruction, but permanently and unquestionably. 

The only question is how much support and in what form. 
As regards degree, there \sill be In peace as there has been in 
svar a minimum by falling short of svhich the Americans will 
in the end insoKc themselves in more trouble, expense and rist 
than if they had afforded what was necessary’ in the first place. 

The form of support will again in peace as in war be not so 
much man-power — for given a sound European policy the 
man-power resources .Tvnilable to Britain, the U.S.S.R. and 
their Allies should be ample for the policing of Europe — but 
the matcriab and technical resources for reconstructing and 
developing Europe, and a statcsmanlAc policy in the financing 
of them. 

The British Commonwealth and the U.S.A. between them 
command a vital proportion of the world’s total productiv'c 
power and resources. Such u their power that a secondary 
failure to adjust and harmonise their economic policies in 
some particular may bring ruin to millions in Europe or ebe- 
vvhcrc; while their success in evolving new social and economic 
forms to meet the ncctb.of a changing technical environment 
could mean the opening up of a new period in the economic 
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life of man. There will tlius fall upon them an immense res- 
ponsibility to make a success of their economic relations with 
each other and with Europe Tor either to attempt to shirk 
that responsibility, by a reversion to the isolationism of the 
past, or by a projection into the post-war world of such obsolete 
doctrines as those which the world associates with the names 
of Ottawa and Hawlcy-Smoot, would be little short of a 
catastrophe for the whole of Western civilisation 

The Do'ipcrovs a,vd Britain’s Role rv Europe 

In tlus connection a further point arises It is sometimes 
argued that a more active Bntisli policy in Europe would con- 
flict with the demands of the Imperial connection, as if Bri- 
tain’s roles in the Bntish Commonucalth and m a Common- 
wealtli of Europe were in some way mutually exclusive The 
contrary ts the case. In this dual role Bntam will act as a 
bndge between the Dominions and a revived and more pros- 
perous Europe It is true that Bntam’s new position in Europe 
will call for commitments on the Dominions’ part, but those 
commitments will be fully repaid by the new stability and 
prospenty in Europe which they will help to create The cost 
to the Dominions of another British withdrawal from Europe 
would in the long run be incalculably more onerous 

It IS true, too, that the Dominions may be asked for sacrifices 
of immediate economic advantages in the interests of revived 
trade in Europe as elsewhere, but those sacrifices would soon 
be forgotten in face of the new and expanding opportunities 
opened up for the Dominions by a European economy based 
on rising standards of living 

As in war, so in peace, the British effort in Europe cannot 
be the exclusive concern of the Mother Country. It will be a 
common undertaking by all of the Bntish nations to help create 
in Europe a Commonwealth after a pattern of their own 
designing 

Anglo-Soviet Relatio.ns — the Great Opportunity 

The future of Anglo-Soviet relations calls for closer analysis 
The radical change in those relations which the war is bringing 
about may well prove to be one of its most far-reaching results. 
To say the least, it vvill create a political basis for the peace- 
settlement far more hopeful than that which existed after 1918, 
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when the Ru5sian place at tlic conference-table was empty, 
the Soviet regime regarded as an outcast, and its policy and 
that of the Allies was in more or less open conflict. 

But there IS more at stake than the failure or success of a 
peace conference The Socialist experiment in the U.S.S.R. 
IS still in its infancy What in a bare twenty years it has already 
achieved has been revealed to the world by the extraordinary 
events of the war in the Cast Given its population of iqo 
millions increasing at the rate of over two millions every year; 
given the all but incxliaustiblc resources of almost every raw' 
material within its borders, the vast open frontiers of the 
Asian hinterland walh ihcir immense possibilities of develop- 
ment, and the new aptitude for mechanised civilization which 
the Soviet regime has implanted in the Russian people, what 
may Soviet Russia not achieve m another twenty years of 
peace’ The first years of peace, it is true, will be years ofliard- 
ship, struggle and disapimc for the Russian people, and for a 
decade or more all their energies will be devoted to making 
good ilic appalling devastation of war. But once the threads 
of industrial progress have been picked up again, the time may 
not be distant when Soviet Russia will attain a level of pros* 
perity, power and cultural development rivalled in the whole 
world only by that of the U.S.A. 

'Hie kind of relations then existing between this emergent 
colossus and the English-speaking v\orId, the breadth and 
vitality of their culture contacts, vvill count for much in the 
future course of history; and the opportunity is now. For the 
attitudes which will for many ycare to come govern Soviet 
policy towards the rest of the world, and particularly the 
English-speaking world, will be largely determined by what 
Britain and America have done or failed to do in the hour of 
Russia’s crisis. 

The Basis or a Post-War Acrffatent 

In the immediate post-war >can the overriding interest of 
the Soviet regime will be security, to repair the devastation of 
war and return to the interrupted task of building up a Socialist 
civilisation within the borders of the U.S.S.R. To obtain this 
security, Soviet policy in Europe will seek to ensure two things: 
security against renewed attack by Germany, and the main- 
tenance of a stable order on the continent of Europe as a 
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whole On both these fundamental issues there wll exist a 
common interest between the U S,S R and tfjc Western 
Powers upon which a common policy can be built 
As regards secunty against Germany, the broad outlines of 
a common pohey arc already laid down in the Atlantic Char- 
ter, With Its provision for the unilateral disarmament of Ger- 
many The detailed execution of this policy in Eastern Europe 
svill prove easy to the extent that the So\ ict Go% ernment is 
satisfied wth the cfTcctnencss of its more general provisions 
Russian tendency to expand westwards in the past has been 
dictated by the need to fmd more defensible strategic frontiers 
against the threat of encroachment by powerful ncighboun 
from the IVcst With that threat removed, the settlement ol 
Russia’s W'estern frontier should not prove an intractable 
problem, and measures which the Soviet Government may 
seek to take to reinforce the general system, such as frontier 
adjustments and perhaps also the leasing of bases on the mode] 
of the Anglo-American arrangement, should not prove in- 
compatible with the interests and ideals of the Western Powers 
At the same time it is to be hoped that the Soviet Govern* 
ment will continue to pursue the policy winch they have re- 
cently embarked upon in their dealings wall the Czechos'ov ak 
and other neighbouring Governments, and which Britain has 
traditionally pursued m Western Europe, of encouraging the 
growth of strong friendly independent states on their fronuen, 
rather than attempting to secure strategic outposts by the 
domination of unwilling peoples If llus policy were in due 
course extended by a generous settlement with Finland and 
perhaps Rumania, there would be established a chain of friendly 
border states from Arctic to Mediterranean as an outwork of 
Soviet defence against tlic possible revival of the German 
menace. By contnbuting, in common with Britain, to the 
social and economic development of these countries, particu- 
larly m the sphere of agrarian reform, and by concerting 
defence measures with them such as the supply of arms and 
materials on Lcase-Lend terms in case of threatened aggres- 
sion, the USSR could provide itself with a westward 
secunty zone all the more effective because it would be based 
on the Iriencf/y co-operafion of tiec pcopiVs arnf wuenU atCsci 
no dangers of fnction with pubhc opinion in the English- 
speaking world. 
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In much of this area, and particularly in Slav countries 
ujjosc peoples arc bound to So\ict Russia by tics of sentiment 
and interest, it is natural that the So\ici Government should 
wish to exercise a leading influence Its economic rehabilitation 
after the ravages of war could provide an important oppor- 
tunity for joint action by the USSR, and tht West on a task 
which the U.S S.R. may well be too weakened for a time to 
undertake singlchanded It has been the economic backward- 
ness and instability of tins area which has mainly contributed to 
Its continuance as a zone of political mscrunty and conflict 
between the Great Powers Ajoint reconstruction and develop- 
ment policy* designed to secure the welfare of the inhabitants 
themselves would be a povvcrful coninbulion to the political 
stability of the area as well as an additional means of dev eloping 
Anglo-Soviet collaboration. 

Soviet Intcrcst in a Stable Europc 

As regards the rest of Europe, the stability which it will be a 
vital Soviet intcrcst to ensure is most likely to emerge from a 
European settlement in which Britain plays a leading role. 
The U.S.S.R., especially after the pan she vvill have played in 
the destruction of Hitlerism, will exercise a powerful moral 
influence over the masses in Europe as a whole; but her chief 
preoccupation for some )cars to come will be with the recon- 
struction and dev clopmcnt of her own territories. The phjsical 
needs of Europe in this period must be supplied from the 
West, and not from the U.S.S.R., which will itself be a defi- 
cicnc>' area. For these reasons, and alwa)’s supposing that 
Anglo-Soviet relations remain on a basis of mutual confidence, 
the U.S.S.R. may be expected to regard the acceptance by 
Britain of her full share in the leadership of Europe as a more 
effective means of ensuring stability in Europe as a whole than 
any attempt to impose leadership from the East alone. But 
there is one important proviso, namely that British participa- 
tion is cflcctivc and leads to success in thcj'oint task of creating 
a stable order in Europe. 

The Ideological Problem 

In the field of culture and ideas the issues are more complex. 
Between the Anglo-Saxon and tlic Soviet way of life there 
exist difTcrcnccs of a fundamental kind, by no means all of 
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^shich date onl> from the BoIshcMk revolution The>’ arc 
difTcrcnccs uhich the w-ar is doing much to diminish on the 
Russian side b>- encouraging the shift of emphasis from the 
svorld rev oluuonar)- to the Russian nationalist ideal, b>' the 
progrcssis c breaking dosvn of So\ict isolationism, and by the 
stimulation of new and more liberal forces mtbin the ^sict 
regime, on the Bnlish side b\ the breaking dovvn of class 
bamers and b)* an increasing adoption of planned institutions 
and methods, of which Soviet Russia was the pioneer 
Yet the divergences will remain, and the future of Anglo- 
Soviet relations will best be served not by h>-pocntical attempts 
to cover them up but b> a readiness to foce them squarely 
Such divergences are dangerous only if they give nse to fear. 
In the past it was fear which caused the mischief in Anglo- 
Soviet relations fear on the Russian side of a “capitalist” com- 
bmaiion to enarcle the home of the Socialist revolution, fear 
on the Bnlish side of the use of the rcvoluiionar> idea b> the 
Soviet regime as a weapon of lotenutional power and as a 
means of subversion in Bntain itself 

These fean have got to be finall> scotched Something can 
and must be done to this end b> means of mutual undertakings 
of non-interference But the problem goes deeper Russian 
fean may be expected to subside as Anglo-Saxon collaboration 
with Russia becomes effective and leads to the pennament 
elimination of German military power Bnlish fears call for 
different treatment. They sprang, in the last resort, from lack 
of self-confidence and of comicuon m the positiv e v alue of the 
Bntish order of soaety The Bntisb people will outlive their 
fears to the extent that they succeed in evolving out of the war 
a form of soaety and a way of life w hich they themselv es can 
believe m with conviction, and which they can offer to Europe 
and the world as a convincing altcmativc to other systems 
Armed with such an altemauvc the Bntish people will have 
nothing to fear from the rival attractions of the Soviet S^-stem 
either at home or in Europe More than that, they will then 
feel free to import into their own soaety much that is new and 
valuable in Soviet civilisation, and they may justifiably hope 
in thnr turn to exert a corresponding influence on Soviet 
society. 
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EtRorcAN L\m” Basic PpovcirLcs 

Assuming satisfactor>* rclatiom xnih the U.S.A. and the 
USSR, uli.it other basic conditions must Britain fulfil to 
pl.i\ a leading role in the ciolutinn of Euntpean unity? Here 
the failure of the last great experiment m international rccon* 
siruction mas proside some ustfuJ lessons for the next. Amongst 
the mans reasons for the Ettlurc of the League of Nations, fnc 
stand out as throwing important light on the future. 

First, the I eagur was designed to be world-wide in scope. 
Eunipean unii> will base more chance of success because its 
pohiual scope will centre round a limited geographical area. 

Sccondls, the league was based on a false estimate of 
America's willingness to panmpatc Preoccupier! as they were 
with the purrh poliiiral problems of peacemaking, the states- 
men of Europe demanded Amencan help in just that form in 
which Amenca was least willing to give it, namely, political 
and mihtaiy guarantees. Tlic result was that sudden and 
unforeseen withdrawal of Amenca wlucJi crippled vhc He's’ 
experiment at birth. The future European s>-sicm must be 
based on a more far-sighted estimate of the character and 
degree of American co-operation upon which it can per- 
manently rely. 

Third!), the League sufTcred throughout from divided leader- 
ship. Tlic two potential Ic.idcrs of Europe, France and Britain, 
were continually at cross-purposes on funclanicnial issues; and 
British governments might jusih be accused of having stood 
in llie vsay of French leadership without accepting the logical 
implication of their polic)' by taking over the leadership them- 
selves. Tliis danger can be avoided in the future European 
s>slcm by a clear undentanding between Britain and the 
U.S S.R. on their joint responsibility from the start. 

Fourthly, the Allies of 1919 fiulcd to realise that the success 
of the Lc.iguc absolutely required the maintenance, and, if 
ncccsror)', die prompt use, ofihdrown military predominance, 
not just for a few ) cars, but until the potentially pc.icc-brc.iking 
Powers had abandoned all hope of clialicnging it and had 
finally accepted tlic new system. The League covenant con- 
tained an exhortation to nil-round disarmament from the out- 
set, vshich encouraged Germany in the Jiopc of eventual parity, 
and ended in the actual reversal of Allied predominance by the 
rearming of an embittered and rexcngcful Germany. Against 
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the repetition of tins mistake tlic Allits of this \\ ar hav c already 
committed themsehes in the Atlantic Charter. Tins commit- 
ment must on no account be allowed to lapse For the United 
Nations once again to allow their predominance to slip from 
their grasp, in the misguided hope of thereby placating Ger- 
man), would be totall) contrary to the interests of Europe and 
indeed of the German people themselves Other wa>s must be 
found of rendenng the new Europe acceptable to die German 
people. 

Finally, the League provided in a totally inadequate degree 
for die international social and economic measures and insti- 
tutions which are the mortar and cement of community- 
building The result was a crescendo of economic anarchy 
and in particular a dangerous failure to reintegrate Germany 
into the economic life of Europe on terms consistent with the 
interests of Europe as a whole, which left the Germans to thrust 
themsehes in on their own lerms The reconstruction of the 
economic life of Europe in a new and more workable system 
efiectnely integrated with the economic life of the world as a 
whole, and the creation of workable institutions for the purpose, 
must be in llic forefront of the plans for Europe’s future 

The task of building European unity can thus be seen as 
consisting of two parallel processes The first w the establish- 
ment by the United Nations of a permanent ascendancy over 
the aggressors This wilt provide the framework of order and 
secunty within which the new Europe can begin to grow. The 
second process, to be worked out simultaneously wath the first, 
will be the reconstruction and development of European life 
m the direction of a soaal, economic and cultural community 
which all Its citizens have a common interest m maintaining 
and furthering, and to which all of them, Germans and Italians 
equally with Danes, Dutchmen, Spaniards and Englishmen, 
will eventually come to Icel a loyalty commensurate with their 
loyalty to their own countnes 

Securtty and Policesc 

The object of United Nations secunty policy in Europe must 
be to secure such unquestioned military predominance over 
Germany that all hope of challenging it disappears and the 
German people inwardly as well as outwardly accept a state 
of affairs in Europe m which their need for national self- 
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expression no longer takes the fonn of military ex'pansion and 
domination. Then and only then will the European Common- 
wealth become a completed reality, in whicli the problem of 
sccunty becomes one, not of security ag.ainst Germany, but of 
policing proper 

Until that time the \ ictors must remain armed. It should be 
emphasised, houcxer, that ihelcxcl of their armaments, though 
relatively ovcmhclming, need not be absolutely so high as to 
justify the fear that it would impede their economic recovery. 
\hctor> in the field itself has far-reaching clTccts on the rclatis c 
strength of the combatants, particularly under modem condi- 
tionsof warfare It ofTcrs the victors the chance to exploit their 
\actor>' systematically, and provided llicy do so, and concen- 
trate on technical proficiency and the intensive development 
of the most modem sinking weapons, they will quickly be in a 
posiuon to cfTect a substantial reduction in tlicir own general 
level of arm.amcnts. 

IJut the methods of securing their predominance must be 
based on a thorough analysis of the constituents of modern 
military power. 

In addition to such obvious measures as the complete occu- 
pation of enemy territory (which will in any case be necessary’ 
to maintain order and ensure the elimination of the totalitarian 
regimes) and disarmament, wlucli must be enforced by con- 
tinuous inspection linked to a system of sanctions, security 
policy*towards Germany must cover: . 

(i) Industrial potential. One povsiblc line of thought may be 
suggested on this subject. Tlic war strength of Germany, 
as of any Power, rests largely on the centralised control 
of its potcnti.ll w’ar industries. It so happens that some 
of the principal industrial areas of the Reich lie on its 
frontier, for example the Rhineland and Silesian sy’s- 
tems. Geographically and technically, the natural 
affinities of tiicsc systems arc with complementary sys- 
tems beyond the ori^al borders of the Reich, in 
litlgi’iiwv and LwxtmbwTg or vw Polawd', and the ccri- 
tralisalion of their control in Berlin is in a sense arti- 
ficial.* 

The ovciTunning by Germany of neighbouring 
states has to a large extent broken down the barriers 
created within these systems by the old frontiers, and 
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enabled the Germans to dc\clop them as unitary sys* 
terns, though of course maintaining the final controls 
in Berlin It might well prove feasible, in planning the 
reconstruction of these areas which war devastation 
will in any case render necessary, to maintain and 
develop their character as areas of unified administra- 
tion, at the same time eliminating the centralised con- 
trol from Berlin and substituting for it a system of auto- 
nomous regional commissions of a public international 
character This would effect an important modification 
of Germany’s war potential without undermining the 
prosperity of some of its principal industrial areas, and 
be a blow at the power of some of the German in- 
dustrialists whose league with the Rcirhswchr and the 
Nazis has had such terrible consequences for Europe 
(u) JRaw malenol conlrols The peacemakers must not forget 
that the stocks of raw materials with which Germany 
and Japan built up tlicir war strength and almost 
crushed Britain were largely demed from sources under 
the control of their intended victinrb Both countries 
are almost or entirely deficient in a great majority of 
the vital matenals of war, while the Anglo-Amcncan- 
Soviet combination have within their joint control 
enough and more of almost all of them This fact alone 
could be dccisiv c in ensuring that m the future no in- 
tending aggressor should be able to accumulate large 
stocks of vital raw maleriaU for purposes of aggression 
How this end could be achieved by a system of raw- 
matcnal controls, which would at the same time secure 
the exploitation of the earth’s raw material resources 
in tlic interests of rising standards of Imng, is more 
fully discussed in the chapter on “Commodity Con- 
trols ’’ 

(ill) Military personml Not the least of the causes of the 
present war was the failure both of the Allied authori- 
ties and of the leaders of the Weimar Republic after 
1919 to undermine the power and prestige oftlic officer 
caste m Germany, and it was this caste which not 
merely formed the nucleus of the new German army 
but played an important part m the nse of the Nazi 
Party. 
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The second defeat of tlic German army \siU doubtless 
do much to undermine the prcsiiqc of tins caste in the 
future, and m any ease its character and composition 
has Rreatly chant’cd m recent >ears. The corps d'/ltte 
of sho( k troops on land and air arc predominantly 
.Na/i and \mI1 suffer eclipse with ilic disappearance of 
Naziism But the danqcr will not be entirely at an end. 
The solution lies a!ont» two linesj first, in cncoumging 
the creation of what the Weimar leaders failed to 
create a genuine citizen force based on Home Guard 
principles, which would be ilic sole military force in 
Germany and would remo\c the raison d'itre of the 
offucr caste Elements in this force would at some 
stage morco\cr be associated with any international 
arrangements for die policing of Europe whicli may 
then c.\ist. Secondly, the integration of Germany 
into the economic, social and cultural life of Europe 
must be such that ample outlets exist for the t>pc of 
adventurousness and administrative talent which has 
hitherto found its career in the German officer caste. 

(iv) Inter>elUed arran^tmenU. One of the most glaring lessons 
of die present war has been its revelation of the drastic 
change in the balance of power which has resulted from 
modern developments in technique in favour of the 
large and higlily industri-iliscd Powen. One small 
Power after another, despite the expenditure over 
recent years of crippling proportions of its national 
income in preparation for war, has had, when the lime 
came, to face die German Panzer divisions and Luft- 
waffe with an equipment of ill-assorted and out-of- 
date infantry weapons and a few* old aircraft; and even 
where the Anglo-Saxon Powers had the surplus 
material available, the difficulty of replacing or supply- 
ing parts for obsolete material, die long distances over 
vvhicli it had to be transported, and the lack of pre- 
conceived plans, ensured iliat Anglo-Saxon aid vsould 
again and again prove too late and too little. 

A solution for the future may be found in the c.\- 
tension of the Lcasc-Lcnd principle as the permanent 
basis of relations between Britain and the U.S S R. on 
the one hand and their European Allies on the other. 
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It would be Dntam’s and Russia’s responsibility to 
supply and maintain, at a number of strategic reserve 
bases on the pcnplicrics of Europe, substantial stocks 
of all the most up-to-date military weapons, aircraft 
and war materials on a standardised pattern, which, 
in ease of a threat of aj^rcssion at any point, would 
permit the rushing up of first line materials at a mo- 
ment's notice to the tlircatencd point Such a scheme 
would at the same umc eliminate those areas of w cakness 
which haic proved so fiital in Europe in the present 
war, and save the smaller Powers the crippling burden 
of armaments expenditure which frustiatcd their 
economic development or drove them in the >cars 
before the war into the economic clutches of Germany 
It might be hoped that m return for such arrange- 
ments the small Allies would be vvilling, on the analogy 
of tlic destroyer-bases deal between Britain and the 
U.S A , to put at the disposal of Britain and the U S S R 
by lease or other arrangemenu, sea and air bases at 
vital points 

The pobcing of the seas must be organised on a vvorld-widc 
rather than a European scale It is naiura) 10 assume that in 
view of Amcncan interest in tlic freedom of the seas and recent 
developments in American naval policy, the US nav7 
will play Its full role m the policing of the world s sea-routes, 
though It may be expected that Britain and Russian soa-povver, 
together with that of the French, will play the leading part in 
policing European waters. 

Building a European CkniMumTY 

Security measures will provide only the bare bones of the 
new Europe tN’ithout flesh and blood they will prove as 
ephemeral as every system founded on repression To give 
the new Europe the flesh and blood which alone can make it a 
lasting reality, the peace-makers must set out consciously and 
boldly to build a European Community, into which the 
national communities will slowly merge 

That means the creation of new social and economic patterns 
winch will offer to the individual men and women of each 
people, victor, vanquished and neutraf, an equal basis of 
security and opportunity It means the injection of new life 
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into ihc \ .-\lucs and traditions t\hicli arc the common heritage 
of European cmhsation, and the fostering of interests and 
insututio’is old and nt.\\, which transcend the boundaries of 
iJic natjonaj date, and ia« but not icast it means the gradual 
building up of a European ihte from indi\ iduals of cverj’ coun- 
try' svho can take positions of responsibility in every branch of 
European life 

These arc the broad ohjermes Wiat are the methods and 
mechanisms b> ulurh they ran be achieved’ Jn the fmt 
stage they will consist of a programme of first*aid relief, for 
the execution of which die necessary organisations and plans 
arc already in being WTiat is important at this stage is that 
the plans should be drawn up, and executed, not on a purely 
ad hoc short-term basis, but as integrated parts of a general 
and long-term plan, related to a dearly formulated pattern 
of the future Europe. 

The second stage will be the dcyclopmcnt of a new, more 
coherent economic and social system in Europe. On the 
economic side two principles should be paramount: the system 
should be directed to a clear objective, namely, ilic welfare of 
the peoples of Europe and the progressive raising of ihctr living 
standards; and the use of Europe’s resources in working towards 
that end should be planned by some single European planning 
authority for Europe as a whole, and planned not on a year-to- 
year basis, as the practices ofn.ational budgeting have dictated 
in the past, but for fiv c or ten > car periods at a time. This docs 
not mean that every detail in the economic life of Europe need 
be rigidly controlled by a vast bureaucratic machine. It does 
mean that the general direction of economic activity should be 
controlled, and that the planning autliority should have sufll* 
cient powers and inducements at its disposal to effect such 
control. 

On the social side the problem of restoring order out of tlic 
disintcgr.-ition following the collapse of Hitlerism will be urgent. 
There may well be need in the early stages, in order to prevent 
complete social disintegration, to improvise emergency insti- 
tutions of a new and simpler type, such as those evolved in 
Britain to meet the needs of bombed areas. Out of these might 
grow new social forms which would be of lasting value in 
European life. For the rest, the key to Uic restoration of social 
stability will be the rebuilding and development in new forms 
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of lliosc cultural and other institutiom and associations wliicli 
arc the lifc'blood of a free community, but have been persecuted 
or suppressed by totalitarian Germany— miiscrsitics, cliurcJics 
trade unions, co opcramci, professional organisations, the free 
Press and Radio litre the Itritish people, sviih long experience 
of the value of these institutions in the life of the community, 
will have a great opportunity for moral h adership, while some 
of the smaller Euro|»ran nations amongst sshom free institu* 
tions have reached their fullest maturity {the co-opcratisc 
movements in tlic Scandinavian countries may be quoted as 
an example) will liavc a vitally important contribution to make 
Closely linked with the rebuilding of institutions is the 
gradual development of individual leaders in every sphere 
In the early stages Uritish, American and Soviet personnel arc 
bound to play a leading part, but a start should also be made at 
once to place carefully picked and competent individuals from 
allied nations m key administrative positions, eg, on skeleton 
stalls in European Reconstruction organisations, with a view 
to butWifTg- txp s European rfov Here die emphasis must 6c on 
individuals, not governments Tor in a Europe which is 
functioning as a community the individual leaders of industries, 
trade unions, universities and odicr vital instiiuiions must be 
at least as important as those of regional governments It is 
clear that in such a process the univcnilics of Europe — which 
inherit tlic tradition of European unity— must play a central 
role It would be important to set up at the same time, perhaps 
linked to the universities as centres of post-graduate training 
and research, one or more special European Staff Colleges for 
the training of Europe’s key administrative personnel 

It is necessary m this connection to stress the part which 
should be allotted in the task of community building m 
Europe to individual Germans The German people arc bound 
to remain the most numerous as well as in many respects the 
most higlily trained in Europe (outside Russia) Any attempt 
to build unity in Europe in face of the continued opposition of 
the German people would contain the seeds of failure The 
test of a durable settlement will be its success m assimilating 
the German people into the life of the European community 
on terms which the peoples of Europe can accept Conceived 
in terms of Germany and the rights of the German nation, this 
problem would ccrtamlv prove as intractable as m the years 
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alter 1918. It must be thought of in terms of finding for Ger- 
mans, and particularly for the >oungcr generation of Germans, 
the outlets uhich will employ their talents and energies for the 
benefit of Europe and not for its domination and destruction. 
From this it follows iliat picked indmdual Germans must at 
an earl> stage be admitted to the joint effort of reconstruction. 

Europeav Maciiiners 

It has been the characteristic vice of much recent discussion 
of Europe’s future tliat it has concentrated on questions of poli- 
tical machinery' uhilc losing sight of the tv\o essentials of com- 
munity budding Uic source of cfrcciisc power and leadership; 
and tJic dcsclopmcnt of organs of economic and social ad- 
ministration 

The former question has already been discussed. The latter 
IS one which must be tackled empirically. Bodies should be 
formed, and wdl m some eases dc\eiop naturally out of the needs 
of the immediate relief period, to handle specific European 
problems, and sen ices, such as civil ariaiion, land transport, 
epidemic control; as well as more general problems such as 
industrial reconstruction, the development of backward areas 
in Europe, and the protection of minorities. 

Certain conditions can be laid down to wliich these institu- 
tions should conform. They should not be mere appendages 
of Government offices, but autonomous agencies, such as the 
l.L.O. or the Universal Postal Union. Their personnel should 
not be exclusively or even mainly representative citlicr at the 
administrative or at the policy-making level, but should in- 
clude a large proportion of public servants, selected solely for 
their technical or other qualifications. In order that they 
should be free from detailed financial control by Government, 
their finances should be on a generous scale, and should be in 
the form of block grants, estimated roughly on the basis of 
capacity to pay; and tlicy should be allowed wide powers of 
independent initiation. TJicy would operate under the general 
direction of wbattver authority U charged vidi the long-term 
planning of the European economy. At all stages tlicy would 
work in close contact with the I.L.O., the world commodity 
controls, and any other v>orld organisations which may emerge 
from the co-operation of the leading Powen- 

Thc more cfTccUvc these economic insututions, tlic less para- 
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mount will become the purely political organs of power in 
Europe. Organs of politica! co-operation will clearly be 
necessary, however, to provide a meeting-place for statesmen, 
a clearing-house for political problems and a focus for political 
action. The approach should again be empirical and based 
on the experience of the British Commonwealth which, it 
should be noted, is not federal, docs not possess either supreme 
executive or supreme legislature, and the constitution for which 
was not the ongin but the end-product of the Bntish experi- 
ment m free partnership 

For this European Political Authonty no elaborate wntten 
covenants arc required All that is needed is a European Con- 
ference held regularly and at frequent intervals, the regular 
attendance of Foreign Ministers, a strong permanent secre- 
tariat; and a regular meeting-place Its authority will in the 
last resort depend not on any ingenuity of mechanism, but on 
the harmony and clarit> of purpose of its leading members, 
and above all of the U.S.S.R and Britain 

Can Britain do the Job’ 

One thing above all must be clear The acceptance by Bn- 
tain of a leading position in Europe means the acceptance of 
responsibilities on a scale we have hardly begun to realise It 
IS not merely a question of keeping an army and air force in 
Europe perhaps for years to come — which may well entail the 
continuance of consenpuon at hpmc and of the great Empire 
air-training effort m the Dominions; it is not merely a question 
of finding and training up the administrative personnel needed 
for the job It is a question of cfTccting a revolutionary change 
in our whole outlook and wayoflifc. First, there has got to be 
a new attitude towards Europe both among statesmen and 
people. Only those statesmen can be leaders m Europe who 
look at things through European and not through parochial 
eyes, and arc prepared lo sacrifice what appear to be their 
own immediate national interests when they conflict with the 
true interests of Europe, for only when we thus recognise our 
duties to Europe as well as our rights can wc expect other 
peoples to do the same; and Britain w’lll only command lasting 
support m Europe so long as the national purposes which en- 
gage the patriotism of the British people are identified with the 
purposes of Europe at laigc. Nor can we expect such an atti- 
c— b 
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tudc amongst the Bntish people without an intensive develop- 
ment of Bnlish education in foreign affain, uhich ensures that 
the British people regard the problems of Europe s\ith a more 
informed and realistic \icw 

Secondly, remembering that the only lasting Icadcnhip Is 
leadership by example, we have got to set our own house in 
order, and at the same time to work out for ourselves and for 
Europe a new and more satisfying social philosophy than any- 
thing we ha\e had to offer in the pasL Britain will retain her 
position in Europe just so long as the progressive forces and 
forward-looking people in Europe look to Britain for leadership, 
and see Britain getting results. 

Can Britain do the job? Britain and the nations of the Com- 
monwealth possess, within their world-wide frontiers, all the 
ncccssarj' knowledge, cxpcncncc, technique, and, with the 
help of America, tlie ncccssar>' material resources. Have they 
the moral resources— the will? 

The almost miraculous wclling-up of courage and enthu- 
siasm in the people of Britain and the Dominions at moments 
of crisis in this war— after Dunkirk, through the bombing of 
London — can leave no doubt of the answer. Potentially, the 
reserves of moral energy and will in Britain and the Common- 
wealth arc enormous. But if they arc to be realised, the people 
have got to be given a clear and courageous lead, vvhich en- 
gages their patriotism as deeply in the job of winning the peace 
as it is to-day engaged in winning the war. 

What is equally certain is that if we shrink from the oppor- 
tunity we shall pay for it — perhaps in another twenty jean. 
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BRITAIN AND T 7 IE USSR 

June 2ist, igu, \',as a great landmark in the history of the 
world and of Anglo-So\ict relations On that day the Nazis 
rolled across the frontiers of the SoMct Union, fresh from their 
triumphs in Western Europe, they expected easy victory. 
But the Nazis, not to mention man> people in other countries, 
prov ed wrong in their estimate of the Sonet power of resistance 
Ever smee the aggressors weic halted before Moscow, the 
world has received almost daily evidence of the fighting 
strength, technical skill and magnificent sta>ing power of the 
Soviet people The admiration of the British people for their 
Soviet allies has grown steadily This admiration and the 
Russian realisation that Britain was its first comradc-in»arms 
will lUelf be mighty faclon m the future relation? of our two 
countries 

War has thus been the bearer of an histone opportumty By 
uniting the peoples of Britain and the USSR in arms against 
him, liitlcr has presented them vvith an opportunity of working 
out their relations witii each other anew under the stress of 
common danger which no peacc*limc situation could have 
offered, and which thc> have an immense responsibility 
before the world to turn to good account That the future of 
Anglo-Soviet relations will be of paramount importance for 
Europe and tlie world at large is too obvious to need emphasis 
It IS not alwa)s so obvious in what Uicir importance consists; 
and this is a matter which calls for some anal) sis 

It has frequently been pointed out that the absence of 
Russia from the council tables of Versailles in 1919 was one 
of the principal reasons for the failure of the Versailles settle- 
ment; and the fact that for more than a decade after the 
settlement Soviet policy and that of the Allies were not m 
harmony w^th each other was undoubted!) one of the major 
causes of instability in Europe throughout the post-war period 
and of the renewal of armed conflict m September 1939. 

The disharmony which was so disastrous after the last war 
would be even more disastrous alter this Tlie advance m 
technical civilization has now readied a point where it has 
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radically changed the whole haws of poucr in the modern 
world, and particularly m Huropc. The excrcitc of effective 
power under the new conditions demands a comhination of 
resources — military, economic and moral — such as only a hare 
handful of the greatest \%orld Powers can command. At the 
time of the defeat of Germany there will remain only two great 
Powers in Europe: Great Kntam and the US.S.R.; that any 
attempt such as Uritain embarked upon after Versailles to 
revue the balance of pov\cr in Europe, by allowing and even 
encouraging the revival of a strong military Germany in the 
hopes that other centres of power would remain as a counter- 
VNCight to Germany, arc foredoomed to failure and du.isicf; 
that the permanent climi nation of Germany as a strong military 
power (though not of the Germans as a great people with an 
cssenijaJ economic and coliural role to play in Europe) has 
become a sine qua of lasting peace in Europe; and that 
therefore the responsibility for creating ami maintaining a 
peaceful settlement in Europe will devolve pfjm.irily upon 
Great Uritain and the U.S.S R. This docs not mean that 
Britain and the U.S.S. R. must dominate Europe as the Nazis 
would dominate Europe if they were victorious, and ride rough- 
shod over the hopes and wills of the European peoples. On 
the contrary, the only form of European settlement which can 
endure is one which is based on the active assent and co- 
operation of all the European peoples, in which the common 
interest and the common sense of justice and not the arbitrary 
wish of a dominant minority is the determinant of policy, 
and in which the smaller peoples can play a part often out of 
all proportion to their numbers. It docs mean that the peace 
and prosperity of Europe will turn more than ever before on tlic 
policies of Great Britain and the U.S.S.R. and on their success 
in vsorking out a new and durable basis for their relations 
with each other and with the peoples of Europe. 

Soviet Achievement 

There is a further point. TIic Socialist civilization vvlnc/i is 
being built up in the U.S.S.R- is to-day still in its infancy. 
What in a bare tvsenty years of planned industrialization 
the most rapid and gigantic enterprise of its kind that the 
world has ever seen— that s>-stcm has achieved has already 
been revealed to an astonislied world by the results of Nazi 
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.iRRrc-ision aRainu the Soviet Union. Given ui population 
or 190 millioni incrcaniiR at the rate of over a millions .1 year, 
Riven the hut incxh.mvdhle rcvouricv of.ilinon every im- 
portant raw maicri.il within itv hoidcrv, the \.m ‘open fron- 
ticrv’ of itt Allan limtcrland with their iintohl posvilnhiics of 
development, .and the new aptitude for triri h.inirrd i mli^aiion 
which the Soviet rcRime h.ii developed in the Russian people - 
Riven these v.ist rcsrrvoin ol |)owrr and opiiorluiiiiy, what 
m.ay not So> icl Ruism .aihicveiii junthrruvo at (hreedei.adcs’ 

'1 he first >c.irv of pe.iic, it is true, will he >e.irs of li irdsliip, 
stniRRlc and dsciptinc lor thi Soviet people, .ind for some 
years their encrRjcs miy Inive 10 he drvoied to the task of 
m.ikiiiR Rood the .ipp.illuiR de\.ist.itioii of w.ir Ihii nine the 
thrc.ids oi indiisinal proRress ii.ivc liecii pnkid U]) .iRtin, the 
time may not be d si.uU when Soviet Riissi.i will .iit.iin .1 level 
of prosperity, povser .uid rullur.il desclojimcnt rivalled in the 
whole world only liy that of the Uinted St.iics of Amrriia 
Tiic kind of relations then existiiiR liciwcm this cmerRcnl 
colossus and the IltiRhsli-spc.ikiiiR worhi, die hrc.ii!ili and 
vitality of their coiuaets over the whole r.iiiRc ol human 
activities, will surely he one of the myor dctermin.ints for 
Rood or ill m the course ol history And the o|)p(»rtunily is now 
Tor just as, after the Iasi war, tlic allitiulc ol the new Russia 
towards the IlnRlish*sj)f.ikiiiR vsorld was profoundly alfcilcd 
hy the liostile intervention ol Kni un and the USA in die 
hour of Russia’s rcvohiiion iry insis, so now the .ittitudcs 
which for many years to lomc will Roveru Soviet [lolii y towards 
tlic IhiRlish-SficakinR world will he Urffcly determined hy what 
Hritain and the USA h.avc done, or failed to do, in Russia’s 
new hour of rrisis 

Tlic first step 071 the ItriUih vtlr towards llir workniR out of 
a lasting polilKal ]).irtncrship must he to ilc.ir aw.iy some of 
the hare of mist out cplton and Mispirion whirh exists about 
Soviet policy 171 this lountry and to see ilcarly the basic 
dclcrminanis wliirli arc likely to Rovern future Soviet policy 
^Vhen the present Scirct.ary ol State for forciRn Aflairs visited 
Moscow in 1935, a joint statement was issued Irom ilic Kremlin 
to the effect that there was no conlliit of interests between the 
llritish Government and that ol the Soviet Union. ’I lie signi- 
ficance of that statement at the time hay in its novelty Ten 
years earlier it would Imvc been very far from true. In other 
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words, Soviet policy had undergone an important change. 
Huhcrlo lhal change, and the change in the basic attitude of 
Soviet Russia to tlic outside world which undeflay it, has never 
been properly understood in Bntain. It l»as now become 
essentia! for the future of Anglo-Soviet relations that it should 
be understood. For only tlicn can Bntish misconceptions and 
suspicions begin to disappear and gisc place to that realistic 
grasp of the national interests of ^sicl Russia which is the 
only sound basis for a permanent partncnhip 

The fundamental reason for this change of policy’ is to be 
found m tlic evolution of Soviet ideas and idea)* in the 1920’s in 
the light of a changing world situation. Put briefly it is as 
follows when the Socialist experiment was flrst launched in 
the U S S.R., to the accompaniment of famiric, civil war and 
intervention by the ‘capitalist’ Povsers, its leaders were con- 
vinced that its only hope of survival lay in the spreading of 
the revolution to the territories of all the Great Towers oT 
Europe and beyond. In other words, their slogan of ‘world 
revolution’ was no mere fanatic’s dogma; it was based in 
Soviet c>cs on the sheer necessity of survival and sclMcfence. 
It was the polic)' whicli enabled Trotsky to sa'c at least a few 
shattered remnants of Russian power at Urcst-Litovsk; it was 
the policy which, by stirring up the workers of Britain to 
resist the interventionist policy of the British Coalition Govern- 
ment, called a hall to the grossing menace of Allied interv en- 
tion. For almost ten years after the revolution, Trotsky* 
policy of world revolution, expressed through the Comintern, 
remained the first line of defence in Soviet security ^policy 
as well as the focus of missionary zeal amongst Russia s new 
leaders. 

SociALisst i<i A Single Country 

But as time passed and the Socialist experiment, surviving 
the menace of civil v%ar and intervention, begim to consolidate 
itself and make headway, a new policy emerged. It became 
known as the policy of ‘&)cialhm in a single country, and its 
leading advocate amongst the Soviet leaders was Josef Stalin. 
Briefly Stalin’s thesis was that the expectations of world 
revolution had proved illusory; that the best hope for the 
future of Socialism lay in Russia itself, and that the Soviet 
people. must dev’otc all their energies and resources to the 
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industrial development of thdr own country till they could 
rely on their o\s'n strength for theu- security, the survival of 
their ideals, and the ultimate wcU-bemg and prosperity of the 
Russian people. 

If the hopes of an extension to other countries of the ideals 
of Marxist socialism iverc not abandoned, the Soviet leaden 
came to rely less and less for their fulfilment on direct inter- 
vention from Moscow, which as they were coming lo learn 
from bitter experience usually produced effects precisely 
contrary to those intended, and more and more on the force of 
example which a strong and successful Socialist Russia might 
be expected to exercise Indeed, the e\oIution of Soviet 
policy in this respect might be compared to that which, oter 
a longer period of time, took place in the British attitude to- 
ivards parliamentary democracy Bruish policy in the nine- 
teenth century, like Soviet policy in the Trotsky period, was at 
times one of direct mter\ eniion in European countries on behalf 
of the principles of Government for which Briiam stood To- 
day Britain, like Stalinist Russia, adopts an attitude of live-and- 
letdive But Britain, like Soviet Russia, does not abandon the 
hope that by force of example her ideals and forms of govern- 
ment may yet come to be accepted by peoples who do not now 
possess them. 

From 1924 onwards Stalin’s thesis of ‘Socialism in a single 
country’ was vindicated by the increasingly obvious decrepi- 
tude of all the revolutionary movements outside Russia, 
culminating m the demise of Communism in Germany, 
the failure of the General Strike in Britain, and the suppression 
of the Communist rising in Southern China in 1927 The final 
abandonment of Trotsky’s policy and its supersession by that 
of Sfalm was marked by the launching in 1928 of the first 
Five-Year Plan which was the first big step in the working 
out of the Soviet programme of sociahst industrialization 
‘within a single country*; and from then on Soviet foreign 
policy became more and more one of Russian national security, 
based on strategic, not ideological, considerations and con- 
ducted by normal diplomatic methods The Comintern was 
reduced to a secondary role and became m fact a mere propa- 
ganda arm of Russian state policy, designed to maintain 
Soviet prestige and where necessary to weaken the potential 
enemies of Soviet Russia by fostermg internal opposition 
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0 \cr a period of >cars the advocates of Trotsky’s policy were 
eliminated, aid their places taken by men who supported 
Stalin’s idea of self-reliance throut;h the industrialization and 
re-armament of the Soviet L'nioii The chani^e which took 
place m Soviet polic> at that time vvas thus fundamental to 
the wliolc development of Soviet society, and as such was 
largely irrcNcrsiblc. Nor has there been any important evi- 
dence, since It was made, of any attempt to reverse it. The 
fact that Sov ict jiolic) has on ocrav ons, as in August 1939, not 
suited the interests of IJriiain, docs not mean that it has on 
those occas ons reverted to the o’d basis, but merely that such 
occasons dcmai ded a tcmjorary brcaihing-spacc for the 
consol daiion of Soviet mditary power Germany, not capi- 
talism, had after 1933 liccomc the real enemy, and the only 
problem was how to meet the German onslaught in the most 
favourable conditions possible 

The present connici lias had the elTcct of strongly confirming 
this realignment of policy. It has done so in two ways: fint, 
because, by revealing that the U.S.S.R. had growm strong 
enough to stand up almost single-handed to tlie onslaught of 
the greatest military I’ow cr in history*, it has amply vindicated 
Stalin’s policy of ‘Socialism in a single country’; secondly, 
because it has brouglii once more to the surface the undcr- 
lying patriotism of the Russian m.is$cs which had been partly 
inliibitcd by the unhcrsalist ideology* of Uic revolutionary 
period but which, once released, mutt make its influence 
profoundly felt in Soviet policy for many years to come. 

Hope tor the Future 

These developments arc of vital importance for the future 
of Anglo-Soviet relations. They mean that, in the absence of 
unforeseen blunders or dis.*wicrs, those relations can hence- 
forth be conducted from both sides on a straightforward basis 
of national interests in which each will be talking the same 
language as the otiicr; more than that, they mean that, granted 
the corresponding cliangcs of British attitudes and policies 
vvhicii the events of recent years and months have brouglit 
about, there is good hope not merely of avo ding the clash of 
purposes of the Vc.-SJ»illcs period, but of establishing a positive 
and fruitful harmony of purposes in the critical years ahead. 
For British policy, too, both at home and abroad, has changed 
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and is cl)angmg with increasing momentum as the impact 
of world war mikes itself fully felt. In a word that change 
might be described as the passing away of the old capitalist 
imperialism of the nineteenth century and its replacement 
by a new more cqualitarian, more humanistic, and at the same 
time more consciously planned type of democracy, cnlaihng 
new attitudes and new policies towards the outside world. It 
IS a change winch has not >ct by an> means worked itself out; 
but It IS already finding expression in such new policies as 
that which is now promised for India, and this in itself is 
symbolic of its implications for Britain’s future relations with 
Soviet Russia, for British policy in India has long constituted 
a significant if not a fundamental obstacle to the improvement 
of Anglo-Soviet relations 

Given these convergent changes in the basic determinants 
of both British and Soviet policy, it is possible to understand 
more clearly the development of Anglo-Soviet relations since 
1935 and the possibilities of the future Not only is tlicrc no 
cause for conilict of interests — whether on territorial questions 
or in the way of competition for markets or sources of raw 
materials. There is a far-rcaclimg and potentially fruitful 
community of interests, both m Europe and tlic world at large 

This conclusion is borne out by a closer analysis of Russia's 
basic interests in the present situ.ifion After the war, as before 
It, Soviet Russia’s overriding aim will be security— security to 
repair the devastation of war and return to the task of building 
up a Socialist civilization ‘within a single state, ’ i c vvithm 
the frontiers of the USSR, with the ultimitc aim not of 
imperialist expansionism, but of increasing the well-being and 
prosperity of the Russian people This means first of all that 
Soviet Russia cannot tolerate the existence withm striking 
distance of her frontiers, either in the East or the West, of any 
major military Power vviih potentially hostile intentions, that 
is {since Britain and the U S A arc not and arc not likely to be 
within cfTcctive striking range) of a strong Germany and a 
strong Japan But it means more than that it means that 
Soviet Russia has a strong positive interest in a sound and 
lasting political and economic settlement, both in West and 
East, for the simple reason that the stability and prespenty 
resulting from such a settlement wiU piovide the best guarantee 
against the emergence of forces threatening Soviet security. 
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On both these fundamental issues there svill exist a strong 
common interest between the U.S.S R and Britain upon wliich 
a common policy can be based. 

Security Against Germany 

As regards security against Germany, the broad outlines of 
a common policy lia\e m fact already been laid down in the 
Atlantic Charter, with its provision for the unilateral dis* 
armament of aggressors The underlying principle of that 
provision is that Britain, like Russia, requires a militarily 
v\ eak Germany, because Germany 1$ now, tlianks to the nature 
of modern warfare and tlie absence of any effective barrier 
to German power west of Russia, within immediate striking 
distance of Britain, and Britain like Russia cannot tolcmtc the 
existence of a major military* povver within striking distance. 
And if, m the tntcrests of general European stability, Britain 
wishes to ensure for Germany such economic and other terms 
as will make possible her eventual icintcgraiion in the life of 
Europe as a whole, sucfi a policy need not encounter insuper- 
able opposition from the Russians, provided they are satisfied 
that it is in the best interests of the security and stability of 
Europe as a whole. 

In other swords, agreement upon the implementation of a 
common policy towards Germany is closely Iwund up with the 
question of devising a stable settlement in Europe as a whole, 
and will prove easy j'ust so far as tlic more general sclicme 
proves satisfactory to Soviet Russia. It is at this point that the 
foregoing analj-sis of Soviet policy and its basic determinants 
becomes particularly germane, though the c.xtcnt to which 
those determinants operate in the critical period after hos- 
tilities will of course in part depend upon the military situation 
at that time. 

There arc still those who believe that Soviet Russia in the 
hour of victory will resurrect her revolutionary slogans with a 
view to gaining control of the whole of Europe, or the greater 
pare of it, and that this is her real, if undeclared, i*ar aim. 
If the anal) sis of Soviet policy given above is correct, it follows 
that this is precisely the reverse of what tlic Soviet Government 
in fact desires; that in reality Russia will want after the war 
to devote her energies and attentions to her own affairs — to 
the repair of war dcv'astation and the development of her own 
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resources on t!ie basis of ‘Socialism in a sinRlc country’. Add 
to tins the fact tliat \Mtl» llic ojicniiiR up of tlic Asian liintcr- 
land, sshicli lias been one of tlic outstandirn; dcsclopmcnts of 
the present \sar, there will be an cisiwaid shift in the Soviet 
focus of political interest and ctunoniu stn nglli, and the con- 
clusion svhicli emerges is dear fjrantLd .idc<|uatc sciiirity 
against a resurgent Germany and gianled .ilso a rciogmtion 
of her \ital interests in l^istcrii Lurojic, Sositt Russia's main 
requirement of anj genera! Kuropcaii sclilrniLiit will be not 
that It shall assure to her and to licr alone a dominating 
position in Fairopc, but that, on the (onlrary while ensuring 
that she IS fully lonsultcd on all m.i|or lairopcan issues, it shall 
relics c her of the iictcssity ol any largc-si.ilc and continuous 
inters cntion in the aflairs of rairu]>c ns a whole and thus Ic.isc 
Iicr free to dcsnic Jicr cnej^fjcs to tasks nearer Jiomc 

Hut, and here is the im|K>rtanl point, die Soviet Gosern* 
ment can only afford to maintain sudi an attitude provided 
they can he certain that there is some stability and permanence 
in tile new settlement for Fitrojjc, and tJicy can only Iv certain 
of lliat if tltc> arc (onviiucd that Jlntain, will) circctise 
American backing, is prepared to accept her full responsibi- 
lities in such a settlement, not merely lor a few years, but per- 
m.incntly They ^now that the physical /icctls of post-war 
lairopc can be supjihed from the West and the West only; and 
that tins in itself will largely orient the future economic pattern 
of Europe towards the West '1 hey know that Western Europe 
looks to' the West for leadership. 'Hicy therefore count on 
Ilnt.'im to accept and nuintam a position of leadership in 
Western Europe, and it is only when they see her ready to do 
so that they can safely turn llicir attention to those more urgent 
questions nearer home which arc their real focus ol interest. 

It is by ado])ling a strong and positive line m Europe and by 
accepting her full rcspoiisibililics, IhhIi military, economic and 
moral, m the European settlement, that llritaiii is most likely 
to assist the development of Anglo-^vict undcrstamhiig; while 
a renewed attempt by liritniii to sliirk her responsibilities and 
revert to the isolationist |)olitics of the p isi would he the surest 
vv.ny of reviving in Soviet Riissii those subversive policies 
vvliich have been the source of so much fiiclioii in tiic past. 
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Ri'sq\ AVD Eastern Europe 

In Eastern Europe, uherc Sonet strategic sccurit)* is directly 
in\ol\cd, the Sonet Government will have a more direct 
interest Here again, the extent of Sonet demands will depend 
on the nature of the general European settlement and the 
security it affords against Germany Provided that settlement 
IS sausfarion, Soviet requirements arc not liLcly to be so 
extensive as to entail any basic conflict with the interests and 
ideals of the Western Powers 

Soviet Russia's requirements in this area arc likely to be of 
two kinds. First she will seek certain frontier adjusuncnis to 
strengthen her position against a possibly resurgent Germany- 
These will undoubtedly entail the rcincorporation in the 
U.S.S R. of the llaluc States, a temtory whicli, under modem 
conditions, is no less vital to the security of the U.S S R. than 
Gibraltar to that of Britain or Panama to that of tlic U.SA; 
and Russia may well, unless the Tinnish attitude to the war 
undergoes a radical change in the near future, call for serious 
frontier adjustments at Finland’s expense. Neither of these 
issues should be allowed to stand in the way of AngIo*So\iet 
or of Amcncan-Sovict understanding. 

/\j regards the Baltic States, h should be remembered that 
they had for centuries previously formed a p.art of Russia and 
iliat their achievement of complete independence after tlic last 
war was only rendered possible by a quite exceptional con- 
catenation of circumstances which entailed the exclusion of 
both Germany and Russia from the council-mblcs of Europe. 
Their inclusion in the U.S.S.R. would, no doubt, carry ""ith it 
the guarantee that the Soviet Government would apply ihcir 
nationalities policy to tlic B-illic peoples no less generously 
than Uicy have applied it to tlic numerous other racial groups 
of tlic Soviet Union. 

The second main principle of Soviet security in Eastern 
Europe will be to encourage the development of strong and 
politically independent but friendly buffer stales. This, rather 
than, any attempt to annex or soviettze unvvilling peoples, 
vvould seem to have been decided upon by the Soviet Govern- 



bound to the U.S.S.R, by close military alliance; and Soviet 
influence will be strong in all Slav slates. 
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Of the Tar East, it need only be said that, assuming the 
ultimate mcMtabiliiy of anned conflict between the USSR 
and Japan, tlie Soviet Government will rightly expect to play 
an important role in the Far Eastern peace settlement, but 
that neither m their desire to ensure the future impotence of 
Japan — an objective which presumably falls within the scope 
of the provision in the Atlantic Charter relating to the uni- 
lateral disarmament of aggressors — nor tn their genera! desire 
for stability and prosperity in the Far East, and particularly 
m China, arc they likely to find that their interests conflict 
with those of the Enghsh-apeaking Powers, white the recon- 
struction and development of China may well provide further 
scope for the co-opcration of the USSR and the English- 
speaking peoples with each other and with the people of China 
in a common constructive undertaking 

Sea-power 

On the strategic plane there is one other question upon 
which Soviet and English-speaking interests can and must be 
brought into harmony— that of sea-power The peoples of the 
U S S.R. and the English-speaking peoples look at sca-power 
from two di/Terent points of view; and that very difTerence 
should be a help rather than a hindrance to understanding 
The Soviet attitude to sca-power is dictated by the peculiar 
nature of Russia’s maritime communications with the outside 
world — the fact that her only access to warm waters is m 
inland seas, the Black Sea and the Baltic, whose outlets are 
within foreign territory. It follows that the chief aim of Soviet 
maritime policy is to establish naval supremacy in these 
inland waters and good relations with the Powers commanding 
their exits. The English-speaking peoples, on the other hand, 
whose strength lies m their world-wide communications, 
traditionally regard sca-powcr as the instrument for protecting 
those communications on the broad oceans There is nothing 
in these dilTcring viewpoints which need lead to a conflict of 
interest, always provided that m other respects relations arc 
satisfactory. The English-speaking peoples have no cause to 
cavil at Soviet supremacy in these inland waters, and the 
U S S.R , so far from objecting to a settlement in which the 
navies of the English-speaking peoples undertake to police 
the sea highways of the world, is likely to welcome their accept- 
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•incc of that responsibility — always provided it is exercised 
in the interests of humanity at large — as relieving the U.S.S.R. 
of the expense of maintaining a large navy of her own and 
afibrdmg an additional guarantee against tlic resurgence of 
Germany or Japan. 

On economic matters also there is no reason for any fun- 
damental conflict, whether in competition for sources of raw 
materials or in rivalry for markets, wJiilc there is immense 
scope for friendly trade and co-operation. In the matter of 
trade tiicre is, as the war has revealed, extensive scope for the 
exchange of important raw materials between tlie two Powers. 
The U.S S.R., though so largely self-contained, is still deficient 
in certain vital materials, such as copper, rubber, tin and 
niikcl, which the Jlntidi Commonwealth and the U.S.A. can 
conveniently supply, taking in exchange such commodities as 
timber, ferro-alloys, flax and hemp. Further, there will be a 
period afier the war during wliich the U.S.S.R., in making 
good the appalling ravages of war, could greatly benefit by 
the import from the English-speaking countries of machinery 
and other capital equipment. Such imports would be of benefit 
both to the U.S.S.R. in speeding the work of reconstruction 
and shortening the period during which she must postpone 
the expansion of (he consumption industries; and to the English- 
speaking peoples in helping to solve the problem of surplus 
capacity in their heavy industries which is already causing 
much anxiety, at any rate in the U.S.A. 

Finally there will be the possibility, once tlic first stage of 
reconstruction in the U.S.S.R. itself has been completed, of 
large-scale co-operation between the two groups of Powen 
in the capital development of economically backward areas 
both in Europe and the Far East. Of these perhaps the most 
im^rtant will be South-Eastern Europe in the West and 
China in the East. Both arc areas of joint concern to the two 
grioups; both arc areas whose economic underdevelopment in 
thh past has been one of the main causes of political instability 
aiAl whose continuance as 2oncs of insecurity was a source of 
unrest and temptation to would-be aggressors. Kolb could, by 

joint programme of planned development designed to raise 
standards of living and education, be turned into areas of 
economic health and political stability wbicb would enable 
t cir peoples to make a positive and, in the case of China, a 
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fiigiily important contriliulmn to ci\Hi7ation; wliilctlic Soviet 
anti the Kngluli-spraking pcojilct would develop a new seme 
of iitidcrstandifig liy joint endeavour m a constructive under- 
toking. 

DiiirRiNo TnroLooirs 

There remains the most dilTitult problem of all m Anglo- 
Soviet relations, one wliidi has in the jiast been the most 
fruitful source of frit lion and toutinurs to this tUy U) generate 
the suspicion wliitli so much hampers t!ic progress of Anglo- 
Soviet undcrstaiiding lltc problem ol dilfcring ‘ideologies ’ 
IJctwccfi the llritish and the Soviet way of fife tlicre exist 
differences of a fundamctilal kind by no means all of them, 
incidcnlally, dating from the JJoKhcvjk KcvoJijIjoj). They arc 
difTcrcnccs whuh the war itself is doing inuih to dimmish; 
on the llusiian side by emouragmg the shift of cmjiliasis from 
the umversahst revolutionary to the patnoiic ideal, by the 
progressive hrcaking down of Soviet isolaiiomsm, anti by the 
stimulation of new anti more huinamstit fortes witfiin the 
Soviet Regime; on the llntish side by tbc breaking down of 
(lass harriers and by an mrrcasmg readencss to adopt pl.innetl 
and collective methods and institutions of which Soviet Russia 
was tlic pioneer; while the similarity of mciliotU m solving 
technical problems and the common respect for lechtncal 
eflicicncy arc leading to an me rcasing similarity in the patterns 
of social life, orgaiii/aiion and ideals m the two roiinincs. Yet 
the divergences will rcm'ini, and the future of Anglo-Soviet 
relations will best fie served not by hypocntnal attempts to 
cover them up hut by a readiness to face them squarely Such 
divergences are dangerous to good undcritanding only if tlicy 
give rise to fear; and m the past it was fear winch lay at the 
root of the mischief- fear on the Soviet side of a ‘capitalist’ 
comhinaiion to encircle and destroy tlic home of the socialist 
revolution; fear on the llrjlisli side of the use of the revolu- 
tionary idea by llic Soviet regime as a weapon of international 
power and even as a means of subvcnion in Ilritam itself 

7'hcsc fears have got to he scotchctl. .Sometinng to this end 
can and must lie done by mutual undcrukings of non-intcr- 
fcrcncc; and much ran be done by a lictlcr understanding 
amongst each of the two peopfes oruic ways nri’ii£ anu’ aspira- 
tions of the other. Hut the problem goes deeper Soviet fears, 
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based as they arc on suspicion of Bntish intentions, uil! be?in 
to subside to the extent that British policy reveals ilsclfin action 
as s>Tnpathctic to the interests of the U.S.S R. 

Bntish fears call for different treatment. Tlicy sprang, in tlic 
last resort, from lack of self-confidence and of conriction 
amongst the British people — and still more in recent jears 
amongst the British ruling classes, whose surface complacency 
concealed a deep and growing inner uncertainty — as to the 
positive value of the Bnusli order of society and way of life. 
Of the truth of this statement the cntliusiasm with which the 
British public has in the past greeted the achievements of the 
Soviet — while continuing to be largely apathetic towards their 
owTi — has been a significant if depressing vindication. The 
British people vmU outlive these fears to the extent that tlic>’ 
succeed in evolving out of the war a form of society and a vvay 
oflifc which they themselves can believe in with conviction and 
cntliusiasm, and which thc>' can offer to Europe and tlic vvorld 
as a convincing aliemauvc to other s>'stcms. /\nncd vriih such 
an alternative and with the new confidence it will bring, 
Britain need have nothing to fear from tlie rival attractions of 
the Soviet sj'stem either at home or, what is just as important, 
on the continent ofEurope, for it is on the continent of Europe 
that Britain’s future will lie more than ever before. More than 
tliat, tlic British people, with their faith in themselves restored, 
w ill feel free to import into their own society much that is new 
and valuable in Soviet civilization; and they may justifiably 
hope in their turn, and by sheer force of example, to exert on 
Soviet society a corresponding influence in the direction of 
humanism and individual freedom. The difTcrcncc ofidcologics 
will then cease to be a source of conflict and become a matter 
offriendlyrivalr)’ in which each may hope by force of example 
to influence the other in working towards a common goal of 
human welfare. 

Such are the problems and the possibilities of Anglo-Soviet 
relations in the next critical months and >ears. It is useless to 
suppose that the problems arc easily overcome or the possibili- 
ties easily fulfilled. The suspicions and misunderstandings arc 
strong and obstinate. Much vvill depend on the counc of the 
war itself, which may put new and formidable obstacles in the 
way of understanding. Soviet poIic>" and intentions are at all 
times surrounded in secrecy^, and the difficulucs of divining 
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them and the apparent ungraciousness svith whicli our own 
ad\ances arc often met — an ungraciousness which is not alwa>s 
unreciprocated— ma> seem at tunes to give good ground for a 
pohc> of inaction liut the issues arc so important for the future 
both of the British Commonwealth and of the whole world that 
inaction is no longer excusable The time has come when 
exceptional efforts and the taVtng of exceptional risks are not 
onl>’ justified, they arc required of us 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN ECONOMIC POLICY 

Nothing but a failure of the United Nations to make decisive 
use of tlieir resources for the purpose could lose us this war. In 
the same way nothing but a failure of the United Nations to 
make cfTcctivc use of their resources can lose us the next peace. 
Such a use of resources requires not only fint-rate minds, but 
also first-rate wilb. In peace as in svar we must learn to rccog- 
nbe what arc the strategic pnoritics on which success depends, 
and to see that those priorities arc observed. We are told that at 
the time of the American Civil War Abraham Lincoln would 
ask, “What is Proposition Number One?" the answer being, 
“Tlic Union must be preserved,” and all action being subordi- 
nated to tills overriding necessity. In the same vvay our ProposL 
tion Number One for victory and during the peace might well 
be that the United Nations must go on together. If that is 
Proposition Number One an indispensable condition for 
fulfilling it is the creation and continuous maintenance of joint 
Anglo-American action upon lines productive of results. Such 
action is not only a vital interest of Britain and the United 
States: it is equally a \ ital Interest for the rest of the United Na- 
tions. Tlic war effort demands that this joint action should be 
generally recognised as firmly and permanently cstabluhcd. 
The world requires some assurance, in the light of what hap- 
pened last time, that Britain and the United States will not 
come through the w'ar on the winning side only to lead every- 
one straight to an economic Pearl Harbour or a political 
Dunkirk. Tliat b why we must think now, and think realisti- 
cally, about the enduring pattern of Anglo-American economic 
relations. We must ask not only what we both want to achieve, 
but by what methods and by s\hicli human agencies it can be 
achicv'cd, and at what sacrifices. 

In the Atlantic Charter and in Article 7 of the Mutual Aid 
Agreement the two countries, the United States of America and 
Great Britain, hav c made a start towards establishing economic 
collaboration by defining the principles which should guide it. 
Such a beginning is of vital importance, not only to these powers 
and to the United Nations who sicned the Charter, but to all 
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nations, for unless the greater powers arc in agreement, long- 
term reconstruction svill be almost impossible. 

Anglo-American desire for a co-ordinated economic policy 
which will be in the interests of all nations is genuine, but 
although the two powers ha\c the same objectives, the inter- 
play of their individual fears may lead to difficulties over the 
methods by svhich these objectives arc to be reached The 
principles underlying their agreement arc expressed m very 
general terms m the Atlantic Charter and the Mutual Aid 
Agreement. Unless steps arc taken during the war to define 
policies, difficulties arc almost bound to arise after the war If 
concrete and agreed proposals are lacking, then the United Na- 
tions may pursue separate and possibly irreconcilable policiet, 
and international cooperation may be stillborn 

A Transatlantic View 

It is easy to imagine some of the stresses to which this inter- 
national co-operation might be subj'cctcd The Soviet Union, 
svith Its great natural resources, might m the absence of a 
genume co-operative spirit on the part of other countres, 
follow a nationalisuc policy Groups of smaller nations might 
be tempted to form their own oystcr-hke combinations 

Great Bntain might adopt an unlimited policy of export 
promotion; "export or die” might become the banner under 
which Britain would fight for world markets A pamphlet, 
published by the National Planning Association,* has shown 
how the prospects for Britain’s post-war trade arc, on any 
narrow view of the future, dctcnorating. Foreign assets, 
worth £4,200,000,000 at the beginning of the war, have de- 
clined by more than a half Even India would soon, it was 
anticipated, be a mighty creditor of th*e United Kingdom 
owing to its continued accumulation of sterling balances. 
The overseas countnes which were formerly some of Britain’s 
best buyers are being industrialised “at a revolutionary 
pace.” Dominion steel capaaty rose from 3,500,000 tons 
annually in 1938 to 6,000,000 tons in igji, Australia is ex- 
porting shoes to India, the textile industry of the Argentine 
vb I. c.w.sLc’icLed. ua T«ca.s to 

• ‘Bntain’i Trade m Ihe Post-War UotIcI ’ Planning Pamphlet No 0, pub- 
lished by the N PA. 
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ij«e Bolivian ore. Shipping services arc likely to yield less 
foreign ciirrcnry after the war 

The pamphlet rejects the expedients of Lcnd-IvC.vsc in per- 
petuity, of large-scale cmigrauon and of hilaicralism and ex- 
change control The acceptance by all nations of mtemaiional 
economie collaboration as the cornerstone of policy is regarded 
as the condition of a real peace, based on freedom from want. 

Tjir O.M-v Horr 

Collaboration is, then, the only hope for the post-war world 
It wall not be e.asy If, for instance, the United States still re- 
fuses after the war to accept ns responsibilities as the world’s 
ebief crctlitor nation and if it continues to maintain tariff walls 
against goods whirb its dcliiors must export to pay their debts, 
then Britain may well be forced, however much against its will, 
to utilise some at least of the loialifarian mciliods of trading. 
The severe doll.ar shortage which is likely to prevail in the 
sterling area aficr the vvar would, in those circumstances, force 
Britain to retain some form of exchange control. But if both 
nations devote tlicmscives sincerely to coll.iboration, it will be 
possible to overcome difilcultics and build a new world in 
whicli iJic four freedoms of the dcmorraiic peoples can flourish. 

In the following pages the problems of co-operation bcivveen 
Britain and the United St.atcs .ire examined and, since future 
policy c.annot av oid being partly conditioned by past .aims and 
techniques, these arc considered first. Any discussion on these 
lines is bound to accentuate sliflcrcnccs, but if British and 
Amcric.'in policies .arc contrasted with ilic aims and mctliods 
of German economic policy the similarities bclwcrn llie two 
former will immediately be appaicnt. It is olm’ous iliat wide 
dincrences do exist, but if the whole range of choice between the 
two nations is examined, it wall be seen that they’ have related, 
and do relate, to means rather than ends. 

Amfrican InrAs Avn MrxitoDs 

During the hundred years before the great depression of 
1929-33, the commacial history' of the United States was, in 
one sense, a reflection of the conflict of Interests between agri- 
culture .and industry. The American home m.arkci did not 
absorb the whole output of agriculture; therefore pkanlcrs and 
farmers had always fought high duties on imports of industrial 
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products. Industrialists, on the other hand, were anxious to 
keep out foreign manufactured goods in order to be able to 
supply an expanding home market, but wished to import 
essential raw materials free of duty The victory of the in- 
dustrial North m the Civil War was followed by a policy of 
high protection for industrial goods This policy was con- 
tinued, with a minor attempt at tanfT reduction in 1913, until 
the first world war and reached its culminating point in the 
Fordncy-McCumber tanff of 1922 and the Hawlcy-SmooC 
tariff of 1930 These two Acts pushed up the American taiiff 
far above its pre-tg^ level 

American tariff policy before the war of 1914-18 may have 
been justified in so far as it protected the country's industries 
against those of the more highly developed European coun- 
tries In that period, too, the United States was still a debtor 
nation The Tariff Act of 1922 was the natural outcome of the 
American industrialists’ fear that the new wartime industries 
would not m peacetime be able to withstand Eu'opcan com- 
petition and that otlier industries would suffer from exchange 
dumping from Europe where the currencies still sliowcd great 
instability These external factors were not, however, the only 
ones maiwing for instabificy There were others which were 
purely domestic The United States is the only country which is 
of the first rank m both agriculture and industry It therefore 
felt the full impact of the technological changes in both fields 
Agricultural mechanisation brought to an end the era of pros- 
perity for cash crop farming, thus forcing large numbers of 
people off the land At the same time workers v\ere being 
forced out of industry on a large scale by the development of 
mass production methods, without being able to fall back on 
the traditional solution of returning to the farm The situation 
was aggravated by the fact that there was no system of social 
insurance 

These internal sources of economic instability, together with 
the external ones, gave United States’ industry apparent jus- 
tification in Its demand for protection to deal with the enormous 
problems caused by the last war and by the development of 
mass production in the post-war period. The Hawlcy-Smoot 
tariff was no answer to these problems, for the root of the 
trouble lay in the decline in the internal market through un- 
employment and in the external market through the im- 
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po\cnsIimcnt of nations which, not being allo\scd to sell, could 
not afford to buy In passing tins Act tlic United Slates Con- 
gress, m the \icu both of foreign obsersers and Americans 
themsclscs, took a step not only opposed to the country’s own 
interests as one of the world’s greatest creditor nations, but one 
uhich deepened the world depression and postponed the rc- 
coscry of world trade by scscral years 

CXPASSION' OF TRADF 

Under the Roosevelt administration, tlic doctrine of trade 
commonly associated with the name of Mr Cordell Hull, but 
w’hich is scf)- widely Jicld m the United States, has come more 
and more into prominence The direction of policy under this 
doctrine was not towards free trade, but towards an expansion 
of trade It permitted only one /brm of mtcr/crcnce sviiii the 
flow of international trade, that is proicctnc duties. These were 
to be moderate, subject to reduction, applied without dis- 
crimination, and multilateralised by the operation of the Most 
Favoured Nation clause. 

The Tint step towards the implementation of tin’s policy 
w'as the passing of tlic Trade Agreemenu Act of 193^ IVhcn 
the .f\ngIo-Amcrican Trade Agreement ofNovember, 193O, was 
signed, the United States had already concluded nineteen 
agreements under the Act of 193 j. In order to stimulate the 
recover)’ of world trade, the concessions made in these agree- 
ments were passed on to other countries in accordance with the 
Most Favoured Nation principle; there wefe only two coun- 
tries — Australia and Germany — which were held to have dis- 
criminated against American trade. By the time the Anglo- 
American Trade Agreement was readied, Australia had 
removed its discriminations and was restored to Most Favoured 
Nation status, so that Germany was the only country debarred 
from such benefits as the new direction of American trading 
policy might bring. 

TJic change in American commercial policy after 193) did 
not mean an abandonment of ific proicctromsi poffc)' tradiiibn- 
ally pursued, for the agreements concluded under the 1934 Act 
did not result in any wholesale revision of the tariff, only in a 
reduaion of rates on certain specific goods. Tlic Hawlcy- 
Smoot tariff as such has never formally been repealed. More- 
over, the operation of the Most Favoured Nation clause was 
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Icss effective III practice than on paper, for tlic commodities on 
winch concessions were made were oHcn so carefiill) chosen 
tliat the pain in tariff reduction aicnicd almost exclusively to 
the bargainmp countr> This was true of man) of the nprcc- 
ments made before the Anglo-American agreement, particu- 
larly those mule with Canada, Switzerland, and Uclpiiim 
Thus the stimulation and expansion of world trade, vvliuli was 
the declared objeitive behind the ilianpc ofiommernal policy 

*031' still hindered b) the use of niclIiotU lakulatcd to 
perpetuate disirimmatum and b) the contmuctl refusal of the 
United States full) to anept its position .is a trcditor nation 

Gfrvixsy’s War Cconomv 

German econom) has long been planned and controlled 
to a far greater extern than that of Rnuun or of the USA, but 
the aim of this planning w.is niiionilM expansion and not 
international to-operation, cxiept as a means towanls the same 
end Even under the Weimar Republic Germany had been 
driven to use totalitarian mcihiKls some of whiili were forced 
upon licr by reparations pa>mcnts and by the Dawes and 
Young plans Tlic Covcmmciu of the Third Rciih mtenufictl 
these methods, but for adiircieni reason The whole ol Gciman 
economic life, uulustr). domestic ami foreign trade, was or* 
ganiscd and controlled for one end -the building up of a 
cattralised war economy and .an immciblc miht.ar> maihmc 
Tlid tiouUl liavc been most easily achieved by tlic complete 
clunmation of foreign trade, but ceriam quantities of foreign 
raw materuals were essential To obtain lliesc on the most 
advantageous terms, German tr.idc was reonentated as far 
as possible aw a) from llic economic all) stnmg countries 
towards the less advantageous!) situated primary producers 

In tins trade Germany developed a varict) of mctliotU, in- 
cluding clearing and paymaits agreements, direct barter, pri- 
vate compensation deals, and subsidies ihi)mg was so or- 
ganised that tlic Government could buy for the nation as a 
whole, and was therefore in an advantageous position to bar- 
gain vvith rclativcl) unorganised counincs such .as the Balkan 
States The Nazis olfcrcd prices well above world level for 
many Balkan products, and then, having bought these mbullc, 
proceeded to dump what tlicj did not require themselves at 
iialf-pricc in free currency countries. The South-Eastern 
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European States were forced to accumulate mark balances 
within the Reich and grant Gcnnany long-term credits by the 
export of their goods against delnenes of German industrial 
products at some uncertain future date By the'c means Ger- 
many uas largely successful in isolating South-Eastern Europe, 
c\en more than it had previously been, from the general flow 
of miemaiional trade by depriving it of both its selling and 
purchasing power in international markets Tims it was re- 
duced more and more to a field of colonial csploitation for the 
Reich. 

In Latin America the procedure was similar, though aski 
marks (a form of depreciated currency) and direct barter were 
used, rather than cicanng agreements. To their considerable 
embarrassment, the central banks of the Latin American States 
accumulated large aski mark balances, and Germany was able 
to secure supplies of raw raatcnals m cxcliangc for such indus- 
trial products as u was willing to export. 

Although these particular trading practices, and the rigid 
control of industry and domestic and foreign trade generally, 
are associated with National Socialism, it must not be supposrf 
that after the w-ar Germany can return to a system of loxsitz- 
fom. Almost any German government is bound to retain a 
fairly rigid system of economic control, and it would be more 
realistic for Anglo-American policy to sec that these controls 
work in harmony with international economic policy than to 
insist on tlicir immediate abolition. 

The British Attitude 

In tbc period after the last war Britain, like the United 
States and Germany, had a very serious economic problem to 
solve. Firstly there was the maldistribution oflabour and capi- 
tal, too much of which was tied up in the extractive and older 
manufacturing industries. Tlicsc industries depended very 
largely on foreign markets and wlicn these markets contracted, 
the British heavy industrial and mining districts became 
depressed areas. Secondly, there was the problem ofw’ar debts. 
The Britisli attempt to pay these off and the return to the gold 
standard in 1925 put an impossible strain on the old economic 
system. Such factors led Great Britain to adopt a scries of 
expedients, some of which, such as unemployment assistance, 
had no adverse international repercussions. Others, like the 
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Import Duties Act, the Ottawa agreements and the bilateral 
trade agreements with ScandmaMan countries and the Ar- 
genune, did injure certain other countries and international 
trade generally 

Another economic development in Britain at this time was 
the formauon of combines and cartels ^Vhlle Germany haS 
alwa>s favoured and stimulated the growth of trusts, and the 
United States has ahva>-s pursued a polic> of trust-busting, 
Britain has never had an)'tlung m the nature of the Sherman 
or W’ebb-Pomercne Acts In common law it, like the USA, 
condemns combinatioru m restraint of trade, but, since the 
carl> nineteen-thirties, and parallel with the growth of protec- 
tion, there has been a tendency on the part of the Gov ernment 
to encourage ke> industries to form trusts or cartels Tins made 
It easier for the British to discuss and reach economic agree- 
ments with continental countries and paiticulari> with Ger- 
many Among tlic results of this policy w ere Britain’s participa- 
tion in the International Steel Cartel, and following that the 
Federation ofBritish Industries agreement with the Rnchgruppe 
Industrie Tins agreement, announced with Government ap- 
proval on March t5th, 1939 — the day tlie Germans marched 
into Prague — was the last important mter-war example of 
British commercial policy It shows that, while British doc- 
trines and objectives remained broadly in line with tlie United 
States, British trading practices were moving closer to those of 
continental countnes This movement naturally raised fears 
that Britain was going over to the other camp, but the cliange 
could be justified as an essential step towards a contemporary 
economic organisation The old methods were discarded 
because they were mani/csily failing to achieve the enduring 
objectives of British economic policy For if the question arose 
of a choice between the German theory and practice of inter- 
national trade and the American, there is no doubt that 
Bntain would choose the American way, provided it could be 
presented m a form appropriate to new conditions After an 
Allied victory it will not be part of British policy to plan for a 
new war and build up a war economy The United Kingdom 
can hav e no interest in the economic penetration and througli it 
the political domination of the vveakcr nations of the world. 
Like the United States, Bntain wishes to promote the expansion 
of international trade and the international division of labour 
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to the greatest possible degree. Togetlicr uith the United 
States, It has plrfgcd in the Atlantic Charter that, with due 
respect to its existing obligations, not, be it obscr\cd, to its 
existing rights, it wll see that all nations, great or small, \ ictors 
or \ anquishcd, hav c access on equal terms to Uie trade and to 
the raw matcnals of the world wluch arc csscnltal to their 
economic prospenty. 

The Mutual Aro Acreexient 

Article 7 of the preliminarj- agreement bctxxeen the United 
States and the United Kingdom on the principles xxhich arc to 
goxem the repaj-ment of Lend-Lease supplies, signed on Feb- 
niarj* 23, 1942, has made a start in defining the post-war trad- 
ing aims and methods of the txxo nations. It states that the 
terms and conditions of rcpa>'mcnt shall be such as not to 
burden commerce between the two countries, but to promote 
mutually adxantageous economic relations and the betterment 
of world-wtdc economic relations. Provision is made for 
agreed action by the United States and the United Kingdom, 
in which all other countries of like mind could participate, 
directed to the expansion, by appropriate international and 
domestic methods, of production, employment and the ex- 
change and consumption of goods, x>hich arc essential to the 
well-being and liberty' of all peoples. Steps arc also to be taken 
for the elimination of all forms of discriminatoO' trading 
practices and for the reduction of tarifis and 'other trade bar- 
riers. No commitments ha\c been undertaken, so far as the 
reduction of the U.S. tanfi" and the elimination of Imperial 
preference arc concerned. 

The IxTER-NA-novAL Monetarv Fund 
The “Joint Statement by Experts on the Kv,-..,.-;hmcnt of 
an International Monetary Fund,”* although at present no 
jcoore tban a stzSexaeDt sS /uincipJes, describes a monctai>' 
mechanism xvhlch, it is hoped, xvill facilitate the attainment of 
the aims set out in the Mutual Aid Agreement. The Fund is 
not a clearing scheme for all intcmational monetary' transac- 
tions, nor is it intended to be used for large capital moxc- 
mcnls. Although it provides means of dealing with conditions 
• Cmd. 6519 April 1944. 
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of fundamental discquilibnum, its day-to-day function is to 
provide a breathing-space m which temporary fluctuations 
can have free play without necessitating changes either m 
exchange rates or in the supply of domestic credit. In this 
way, it IS intended to be at once more stable than freely 
fluctuating e.\changes and more clastic than the Gold Stan- 
dard. It is essentially a monetary scheme, not a plan for 
world trade nor even for international investment, but by 
prov iding a mechanism it represents a first step towards these 
larger objectives 

An Expanding Economic System 

The most important feature of ilic Mutual Aid Agreement 
is that It commits both the United States and Great Britain 
deliberately to promote the establishment of an expanding 
world economic system in more definite terms than any pre- 
\ious statements by either Government 

Both countries will have to bear much of the burden of 
reconstruction, for these countries will alone be in a position 
to supply a great part of the necessary materials This assist- 
ance, however, c.xcepl possibly in the relief period immediately 
after tlie war, must not be given as clianiy, but must be 
directed towards raising the self-respect no less than the stan- 
dard of life of the peoples concerned Countries requiring 
large-scale reconstruction or undertaking large-scale public 
works with a view to improving conditions m their tcmioncs, 
should be giv cn assistance, on certain conditions, m the form of 
loans, capital equipment, and raw materials Loans should 
be conditional on borrowing countries making the maximum 
possible contributions, in man-power and material resources, 
to the realisation of the betterment of their peopfes, and also, 
for example, on the provision of a stated number of men to be 
trained for an international security force 

International co-opcr.ition and assistance, directed tOMjrds 
raising the standards of living* and economic security of the 
low standard countries to the level of the higher, calls for the 
consistent and deliberate pursuit of certain policies It docs not 
imply a uniform standard of living for all nations and peoples, 

• With regard to improving aiandards of nulntion, «fc Chapier VII, in which 
there i» a rote on the Uniled Nations Conference on Food and A^culiurc, held 
at Hot Spnngi, Virginia, in 1913 
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nor docs it mean that high standard countries must stand still 
until otlicr countries catch up with them. But it docs call for 
the acceptance of obligations and sacrifice by all countries. The 
United Nations must agree upon nesv criteria of social and 
economic welfare, and substitute these for tlic old one of direct 
financial profitability which distorted international lending 
and ms cstmcni after the last war, the test should be the develop- 
ment of consumer power and a rising standard of bring ex- 
pressed in terms of nutrition, housing, communications and 
cicctncal development. The discharge of financial obligations 
by means ofhigli ta.\ation and forced export of products which 
the debtor country can ill spare should be discarded as an end 
of policy. 

To take a crude example, the United States should, as the 
greatest manufactory of cheap cars, direct its policy towards 
facilitating the construction of roads in the backward countries 
of Asia and South America and Europe, and should supply 
American buses and trucks for use on those roads, rather than 
supply two cars for every American household. This is only 
one of many examples of what can be done to help the backward 
areas to become assets instead of liabilities of civilisation. 

One of the greatest problems is that of over-populated and 
undcr-industrialised areas whose people have hitherto eitlicr 
had to emigrate or starve. Migration from those areas to the 
more highly industrialised countries of Western Europe and the 
New kVorJd might possibly be encouraged on a large scale, but 
these countries arc unlikely' to have altered their pre-war 
policies towards immigration, through the fear that large 
influxes of low-grade labour would cause unemployment and 
lower labour standards. The aUemative to this is migration to 
new industrial centres established within the lower standard 
countries themselves. The capital needed for this industrialisa- 
tion v\ould be supplied by the richer countries in the form of an 
international loan, v%hich would be both economically and 
morally justified. It would be an insurance against political 
instability in over-populated countries, and it would be a 
fulfilment of the obligation of the “haves” to the real “have- 
nots.” 

Problems op REPAyME.ST 

One of the problems of post-war economic policy is the 
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establishment of machinery by which the “have-nots” which 
have rccciv ed help from the “haves” may pay their debts. The 
United States will m all probability be the greatest creditor 
country, and the only way in which the debtor nations can 
repay will be directly or indirectly by exporting goods to and 
carrying out services for U.S citizens This would mean an 
increase m the range and volume of exports from highly in- 
dustrialised European countries It might also mean that 
American manufacturers, fearing competition from European 
industries, would, as they did after the last war, press for high 
tariff barriers Tlie fears of American workers that increased 
imports from Europe would lead to unemplo>'mcnt might give 
powerful backing to the industrialists in tlieir demand for a 
rigid protectionist policy This fear element would be not only 
a short-term matter, concerned with the repayment of war- 
time and reconstruction debts to America, but also an im- 
portant factor in the development of international trade after 
the war. Unless some means can be devised to overcome such 
fears of competition from European industry the debt re- 
payment problem could not be settled and the establishment of 
a system of international trade, designed to bring about rising 
standards of life all over the world, could net be satisfactorily 
accomplished. The Americans must, therefore, be given some 
guarantee that if they play their part in the reconstruction of 
the world, their help will not return like a boomerang bringing 
cheap imports to swamp the home market and throw American 
labour out of employment. The fears of industrialists and 
workers are quite justifiable, and the machinery of repay ment 
must allow for and overcome these. 

The Infection of Mass UNEMPLOVstENT 
One of the outstanding economic lessons of the intcr-war 
years is that mass unempioyzncnt lay at tlie root of the fierce 
struggle for export markets It was the pressure of unemploy- 
ment that caused nations to regard exports as intrinsically 
desirable because they helped to increase employment and 
imports as undesirable because they were assumed to do the 
opposite. Thus trade restrictions and rigid exchange controls 
were a symptom rather than a cause of the world’s economic 
sickness. Although they played an important part in deter- 
mining the volume of intematioiial trade, there can be no 
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question that their role \sas secondarj’ to that of world economic 
activity, i.e , ilic \oIumc ofcnccti'c world demand. 

In relation to world economic activity, international trade 
IS not only a reflector but also a conductor. Economic fluctua- 
tions within one national economy arc earned through tlie 
channels of international trade — abo\c all through the nation’s 
demand for imports — into the economies of other nations. 
The extent to which this happens \ancs with each nation’s 
share of total international trade Obviously, mismanagement 
of, say, Newfoundland’s economy li.a$ a less damaging cflcci on 
the world economy than would the mismanagement of Great 
Britain’s economy or that of the United Slates; for these two 
nations between them sitarc as much as a quarter of the siorld’s 
total imports and exports It follows that the best contribution 
)\hich any nation can m.alc to the satisfaction of the world's 
economic needs is to put its own total man* power and resources 
to the best use, primarily m meeting its owm domestic needs. 
For if unemployment is infectious, so is full tmplo>'mcni. 

Economic nationalism and bilateralism w ere partly a defence 
against ibc infection of uncmploy-mcnt, partly a preparation 
for war. If, after this war, (he world chooses to construct 
an economy of peace, based on multilateral trade, it must 
accept the fact that tills will male nations more than ever 
dependent on one another. If one mishandles its internal 
economy, it mayinvolsc.ill tlicrcst in its fall. This is the danger 
of the policy associ.atcd with the name of Mr. Cordell Hull 
unless it is accomp.anicd by measures to ensure a high .and 
sustained level of economic aciiviiy in the United States. Tlic 
extension of the Hull policy' would in fact intensify the world 
repercussions of an American depression; on the other hand, 
it would increase the benefits to be derived by ilic rest of the 
world from American “full cmploymcni." 

“Code of Ecosomic BctiwiouR" 

An international “Code of Economic Behaviour” with a 
calcnd.ar of economic crimes might ihcrcforc be drawn up at 
the same time as the plans for economic help arc laid dovrn. 

Tliis code would not merely repeat the traditional arguments 
that Free Trade is good .and that tariffs, quotas and all the 
paraphernalia of protection, which every country has, arc 
bad. It should examine not only tlic competitive cost aspect of 
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international trade, but the equally important problem of the 
interplay of economic fears of vanous groups and nations, which 
has never been properly faced This would open up possibilities 
of agreement on broad zones in which the claims of nations 
to protection against world competition should be ackno^v- 
Icdged This acknowledgement would carry with it the obliga- 
tion to collaborate in the exchange of goods and services m all 
other zones, these being flexible and subject to continuous 
revision both as regards quantities and types of goods There 
would be three essential parts of this code of behaviour. 

(a) The statement of purposes That is, that the aim of inter- 
national economic relations is to raise standards of living 
not only materially but culturally, and that the only 
valid test is by results Those economic practices, 
therefore, which in fact lower standards of life, by bank- 
rupting farmers or manufacturers through excessne 
pnee fluctuations, by undercutting labour standards or 
by pre\cnting the growth of purchasing power, arc 
economic crimes and must be outlawed On the other 
hand, those economic pracuces whose ability to raise 
standards of life and reinforce economic security can be 
prosed should be studied, pursued and encouraged 
by the joint effort of trading nations 

(b) Eanomic pmtUges and the us^nsxbxUtw ttfttcA go ttilA them.' 

For example, the pnvilege of foreign lending must carry 
svilh It the responsibility for enabling the debtor nations 
to pay in goods and services, either directly or through 
multilateral transactions If this responsibility were not 
accepted, the real basis of the loan would be destroyed 
Borrowing, in its turn, must carry with it the responsi- 
bility for readiness to pay m goods and services so 
directed as not to threaten, by dumping, weak-selhng 
and other such pracuccs, tlic economic security of 
producers m the creditor countnes or elsewhere It 
would be necessary for the Governments of debtor 
countnes to gwe an undertaking that they would avoid 
these practices, and enforce measures which would 
compel individual traders to abide by the rules Above 
all, the privilege of parUapating m the benefits of 
international trade must carry with it the responsibihty 
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for maintaininp the full and best use of man-power and 
resources wiihm the national economy. 

(c) Calendar of economic crimes. An examination should be 
made of all forms of trading policies and practices — 
tariffs for rc%cnue purposes, tariffs for restricting im- 
ports, import quotas, monopolies, export subsidies, 
clearing and paj-mcnis agreements, barter deals, bulk 
purchases, bilateral agreements, etc , to decide which 
arc legitimate and necessary, svhich arc harmless, and 
which detrimental to trade The latter could be classed 
as economic crimes and measures taken to prc\ ent their 
adoption by any country carr^-ing on international 
trade. This postulates that, once the crimes arc defined, 
there must be some agreed intem.ational economic tri- 
bunal to which complaints can be brought and by which 
nations could gradually be educated in correct economic 
conduct. This tribunal might be a body comparable to 
llie Federal Trade Commissioners, starting with a rudi- 
mentary code, and building it up from the cases which 
come under its jurisdiction. 

Continuous Adjustsient or Poucies 
The United States and Great Britain, by, drawing up the 
Atlantic Charter and the Mutual Aid Agreement, ha\e taken 
steps tow’ards co-operative planning for the post-war economic 
system. In order tiiat this system may succeed, and in order to 
protect the smaller nations from any rccuircncc of German 
economic domination, it is vital that the economic policies of 
the two countries shall be brought into harmony with one 
another. It has already been suggested in this chapter that 
the failure of Britain and the U.S.A. to pursue co-ordinated 
policies aliliough their economic principles were very similar, 
allowed Germany to coerce the weaker nations into its own 
system, to their great detriment. But it must also be realised 
that the process of harmonising these policies must be con- 
tinuous. No conclusive and static economic agreement should 
be drawn up, for new trends and problems will constantly 
arise within the economies of both countries, which will have 
to be reviewed and dealt with continuously if the new sjstcm 
is to be successful. After the war, Britain and America might 
have a joint domestic body, on the lines of the tariff com- 
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inisnioncrs wlio were appoiiilcd m tlic Dominions to c’caminc 
possible nesv (Icsclopmcnts afler tlic sifjniiiR of tlic Ottawa 
Aitreemcnt The hiisiiic'.s of this (Onimission wotticl be to J^cep 
international cionomit developments under ronstant review 
and to advise tlic Govcniniciits on any new strains arisini' 
from internal or external sounes 

Till Knd an» nil’ Mians 

To sum up, tlievc arc our tentative (oiiilusions 
(i) Conicrtcd .iiid virtimms Anitlo Amrriian economic 
poluics arc an indisjM.nv.ib)c (ondituui tor a real and 
lastiiu; vvoild pcaic 

(^) An adequate basis foi suih ihiIkics is not to be found 
in cillici ibe past peiroiin.mt c oi the jiisi politii.il and 
ccoiiomii t)ioiu;ht ol either Ihitani or the United .Stales, 
and pru[)osals h.t\rd on p.is( praitucs and idc.is sliould 
tlicrcfoic be disi aitlcd 

(3) llicrc is a rcl.itiscly snull .ind n.irrowim; divcrKcmc of 
view between Urit.vm .\ml tl>c United Stalls over the 
projicr objci lives ot Lionomic |)olii y, but iberr is still 
a substantial failure to express the lonimon objectives 
in lanKiiage wlm h both 11 Uions tan unrciervcdly .irtcpt, 
and .livo failure to agree <»i the pr.utnal means of 
realising these ohjci lives anti on tlic adjustments which 
cacli nation shotifd fate 

(1) What IS rcquirctl is f.ir more tfi.ui a govcinincntal trade 
aKrccmcni it is the tontiinioiis working out at all 
levels, olhii.il and iiiiofliinl, and on Ixitli sides of the 
Atlantu, ol ctoiiomit priiiii|ilcs .ind mclliuds able to 
show results m intrcasrd .\nt\ mtwt vsulcly sprc.id vow 
sumption of goods and si r\i« cs s.uislyiug Iium.in needs 
anti III social security In partitiiUr, iii view of tlicir 
large st.ikc III world tiadc, Urilain and the United 
blatcs base .1 rcs|)oiisil)ility extending f.ir licyimd their 
own bonier, to m.iiiilain a high ami st.iblc level of 
economic .utivity, for deprevvum in the great industrial 
countries is tariictl through the channels of uitcmatioinl 
trade to nearly every comer of the ti.iding worki 
(5) Maui clcmciiti m the problem are the study of world 
consumer needs, agreement upon the methods and pat- 
terns of economic organisattoii by which those needs 

B— b 
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can most cficctjvcly be satisfied, and diagnosis of the 
fears of national, produecr, consumer and other groups 
uhicli may thssart progress unless they can be adc* 
quatcly met 

(6) A promising approach would be for those interested on 

hotli sides of ilic Atlantic to try to agree on a broad 
statement of economic purposes, and to dcsclop on this 
basis a realistic contemporary code of economic be- 
lia\jour and a calendar of economic crimes. 

(7) Any world economic policy must constantly gi%c rise to 

disputes wbether particular acts of gosemments or 
traders arc or arc not “unfair “ An auihoritaiisc inter- 
national tribunal is needed to bear such disputes and 
to build up a flexible body of economic case law backed 
by publicity and by such other sanctions as may be 
acceptable. 

(8) Any Anglo-American economic collaboration demands 

for us success continuous confidence and contact patti* 
cularly o\cr controtcnial problems and overlapping in- 
tcTcsts. Tins impUts the need for some sort of standing 
Anglo-Amcncan combined economic adjustment board 
to keep policies aligned and to rcmo\ c sources of friction 
by early informal discussion without resort to diplomauc 
methods and channels. 
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COMMODITY CONTROL 
Countless critics of recent economic policies liavc fastened 
upon the paradox of po\ erty in an age of plenty, but few cr ha\ e 
dwelt upon the equally remarkable spectacle of a world whose 
political and economic security depends on more and better 
organisation, persistently following leaders whose economic 
creed is anarchy Through bitter experience the world is 
learning that economic anarchists arc about as trustworthy 
guides m economic affairs as political anarchists are in political 
affairs, and that the international anarchist m the guise of a 
Birmingham manufacturer or a City banker may in the long 
run pro\c as dangerous a member of society as the amateur 
with long hair and a suitcase full of home-made bombs In 
order to avoid after this war the perils of extremists with red 
tics we must deal equally firmly with the anarchist m a top hat 
If more and better organisation is, as vnc claim, a basic need 
for a peaceful and prosperous world then it is futile to criticise 
commodity control schemes on the grounds that any or even 
all of the past examples have cxhibilcd^scnous faults, provided 
that these faults arc not inherent in control as such or that they 
arc offset by more than corresponding advantages Commodity 
controls are in fact still a relatively >oung invention, whose 
development has been m the hands of pioneers of varying ability 
and vaiying honesty of purpose. To assess what commodity 
controls can acliicvc in 1950 on the basis of what they could 
achieve in 1923 is precisely as sensible as estimating the capa- 
cities of 1945 aircraft from the performances of 1915 

Even during this war great advances in the technique of 
economic control arc being made almost every month, and 
education in the uses and limits of control is being widely 
diffused Few will wish after the war to retain anything re- 
sembling the present formidable array of control mcchamsms, 
but equally few arc likely to be prepared to pay the price of a 
return to anything like the chaos of 1938 Apart from tlic more 
restrictive types of control, which naturally create most dis- 
cussion, much IS being learnt from, for example, the almost 
world-wide Ofi/ilication of Lcasc-Lend procedure, the working 
C7 
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out of shipping programmes for essential supplies, and also 
from the British Go\ emment’s organised research and planning 
in the field of commodity controls, which has led to far- 
reaching contacts and tn\cstigations, in concert uath other 
Go\crnmcnts. The need at the end of this war to feed the 
hungry’ and clothe the naked will be so enormous and the 
hopelessness of tackling the job without adequate organisation 
so conspicuous that some form of large-scale control must go 
on. In this the United Kingdom must take, and has in fact 
vigorously taken, the lead. The working out of the necessary’ 
measures will no doubt cause many' controscrsics. Let us hope 
that they will not, like those of the ‘twenties and ’iliiriics, be 
dominated by irrclcsancics and prejudices Control is not an 
end in Itself. It is only desirable if and in so far as it can produce 
desirable results But it u no use insisting on perfection from 
the start. The first need is to put a bottom under the infinitely 
prccanous and dangerous situation in which ssc sWJJ find our- 
selves at the end of the war by creating and stabilising a basic 
structure of commodity conuols. The controls can and must 
then be themselves continuously reformed and used as instru- 
ments of continuous reform in economic and aho in political 
affairs. For Uiis purpose there cannot be too much criticism, 
provided it is disinterested and provided it is constructive. 
This chapter attempts to bring cut some of the possibilities 
VNhich it may be useful to bear in mind as things develop — and 
the pace of dev clopmcnl is fast. 

A discussion of the place of commodity control schemes in 
the post-war economic system calls for an answer to three 
groups of questions. Briefly they arc these: 

(i) IV’hat is commodity control, and what arc the charac- 
teristic forms of cxbting commodity control sdlicmcs? 

(ii) \N'hat have been the actual results of commodity con- 
trol schemes during the last twenty years? \\'hich 
methods of control have been found practicable? To 
w hat ortcnt hav c these schemes been socially desirable? 

(iii) WTiat should be the purpose of commodity control 
and how should it be establuhed so as to achieve this 
purpose? 

This chapter docs not set out to deal exhaustively with these 
questions. The large numbers, the wide variety, and the com- 
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plcxilics of existing control schemes preclude any short treat- 
ment. What n proposed a to outline the mam features of the 
problem of control, to give some account of recent experience, 
and (0 make some practical suggestions for using the principle 
of control in the interests of world peace and plenty 

What is Commodity Control 

Existing control schemes for raw materials and manufactured 
goods represent an attempt to prevent the results which would 
Occur if the price system were the supreme arbiter m production 
and distribution All of them imply some degree of conscious 
planning and co-ordinaiion of action in place of the self- 
regulatory mechanism of the free market, with unrestricted 
competition 

Control schemes may be established either by voluntary 
agreement among producers or by tlic direct intervention of 
the goeernments of countries in which particular industries 
arc situated Tlius most raw material control schemes (the 
important exceptions being aJuminmm and nickel) have been 
organised with government aid, whereas price agreements and 
cartels in manufacturing industry have for the most part been 
voluntarily organised, though frequently under the protective 
cov cr of gov ernment tariff policy In cases where the supply of 
the commodity m question is lughly concentrated, c g , nickel, 
it IS usually possible for private producers to establish their own 
control scheme On the other hand, in agriculture producers 
arc usually too numerous and too scattered over different parts 
of the world to establish effective control witliout government 
help. 

The chief measures so far adopted have been’ — 

(a) Rcstnclions on acreage sown, livestock kept, or 
minerals developed, 

(b) Restriction on gathering of crops, slaughtering of 
livestock, or working of mines, 

(c) Destruction of part of the crop where production is 
not easily controlled In (he years 1932-1936 llrazil 
burnt a quantity of coffee equal to two good average 
crops, 

(d) Restriction of exports — cither directly through pro- 
hibitions, quotas, export licences, etc., or indirectly, 
as by a sliding scale of export taxes, 
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(c) Di\*ision of mLrkcD! — which can be an indirect form 
of price control, e i; , the International Xilratc Atp'oe- 
ment, the Inicmauona! Steel Cartel, 

(f) Financially a«i';nting producers by means of loarw, 
subsidies, or compensation schemes to enable lliem to 
wathhold supplier from the market In tlie Untied 
States the Federal Farm Board subsidised tlic cotton 
and wheat producers to induce them to hold back 
their crops and plough under a cexiam proportion of 
the acreage they had so»\-n The Brazilian Gmern- 
ment lent money to the coflee producers, so tliat^iieir 
coffee could be stored in State warehousc-s and released 
to the market o\cr tlie whole year, instead of all 
coming on the markei in four or five months, 

(g) Financial operations to affect the market pnee — 

buying up and storing a commodity to wailihold it 
from the markcL Tlie im buffer y>ool is an example of 
this The pool was started in 1938 as a result of the 
wade fluctuauons in price in 1937 (high IcscI, £311 
per ton, and low level, ;C'75)- decided to 

attempt to keep the price between and 

per ton. Ulicn the pnee fell below ;£^200 the pool 
was to buy tin and when it rose above ^^^30 the pool 
was to sell. 

IVTiile these arc the most important methods of control they 
do not cover all the activities of the organisations which exer- 
cise control. The majority of control schemes arc concerned 
mainly with the regulation of supply and the control of prices. 
There arc, however, some important organisauons of pro- 
ducers — notably the Intcrnauonal Xickcl Company — vsho 
use their position to control the organisation of production as 
well as the marketing of the product and Uie regulation of 
prices. These organisations are able to obtain important cost 
economics by concentrating output upon the most cflicicnt 
uniu, whereas the teudewey ovlvcr control schemes vs for some 
relatively inefficient umts to be given artificial support which 
may or may not be Justified in the short run, but which cer- 
tainly has a retarding influence on economic progress over a 
long period. 
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Tnr. Rmw.ts or soMr Imwta'.t Sf-UFun 

Ojntro! of raw m-Urriali cUtn chiefly from the lail war or 
after, althougli a few icliemn were in ofjeraiioti before 1914, 
notably for aluminium, /me, fwtaih, Greek rurranti, and 
Hranlian coffre ”Ibr prrat didoration of ri^mornic life rc^ul* 
lin;' from tJic war made ronirol more ti^rr*'.iry Sornr coun- 
tries had erased to produer, and others had p'rrally extended 
their production iVhdr /.aslem and Soulli-Lastern Luropc 
had ceased to export wheat, for instanre, Canada and other 
overseas rountries had increased production to make (uiod the 
deficiency Jlir mim sutfar-lieet areis of hurojje bad l>een 
battlefields for four years, and (aiba bad, in ton’ec|uencc, 
greatly expanded its produifiori of tanc sutrar Other raw 
material industries, such as I’ranliaci coflec, v/hose Urgrjt 
market was Germany, found their pre-war markets cherd 
Malaya suffered tliroiijdi bejng unable to get its un and rubber 
to the chief markets because c»f ibr slicjrlage of shipping 

77ic other effert of the war v/as to make eontroi generally, 
and gfivcnirnent inters muon m partic ular, muc h more acrept- 
able During tfie ssar the gcivefninenis of all belligerent 
and most neutral countries bad Ijeen fourd to intervene ex- 
tensively m economic affairs by raiioriiiig foodstuffs and raw 
matcrialc, fry undrrtaiimi’ the prodc/ction of miimliorii, f/y 
operating shipping and railways, and l»y reason of many other 
Similar atlivitiei T/ius, while before the war government 
intervention to estaldish ccnitrol vsould Iiave been considered 
unwarranted interference in the field of private rnterjirise, 
after although stiJJ opj^ecd, it was ccjnsidercd a cjuitc 

usual cciurse of aetion 

Important among control schemes mitiated tiunn’,; the 
'twenties were aluminium, I’ra/iliancoffec .cojiper, and rutiher. 
Tlic Aluminium Assck laticin with its headfiuariers in .Switzer- 
land, was an c-xample c/f a privately organised eartel, it con- 
trolled 4G per rxnt of the world’s aluminium prc;dii< lion, hut 
wai im.'jbJe to prevent out-idr cczmpetilion A reorganisation 
was tliercforc undertaken in 1931, and the new eartel, the 
Alliance Aluminium Company, winch inelucled memlzcri of 
the old Aluminium Assoeiation, <ontrc;llcd 70-75 per cent, czf 
world production. It-s polity svas not to fix a standard selling 
price but an average price, which in practice determined the 
market price. In fact the price remained steady over tlie 
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period from 1926-1939. Tlic cartel coniinucd in this form until 
the outbreak of the present war . 

The copper, cofTcc, and rubber control schemes of this 
period, though \cry different from one another in methods, all 
stabilised the price of thcii commodities at a lc\cl higher than 
was justified. The result was to stimulate the development of 
new capacity, both m the regulating countries' and among 
outside competitors. Over-production was thus added to the 
problems of the industries when the depression came in 1929. 
Furthermore, the policy of lx>th Copper Exporters, Inc., and 
the Stevenson Rubber Rcstnction Scheme (British producers 
only) caused considerable discontent among consumers — so 
much indeed in the ease of rubber that the United Slates 
Secretary of Commerce denounced the scheme and United 
States manufacturers resorted to the use of substitutes and re- 
claimed rubber to cut down imports They also clearly indi- 
cated that rather than accept exploitation they would grow 
rubber ihcmscKcs The breakdown of the scheme, though it 
was mainly due to increase of production by native producers 
m the Dutch East Indies, represented a victory for consumers 
and a standing warning to greedy producers. 

The Great Depressiov 

The second stimulus to the establishment of control sclicmcs 
was the Great Depression after 1929. Many producers of 
commodities which had escaped control after the war were now 
forced to set up schemes. Among the most outstanding of this 
period were the tin rcslriclion scheme (1931), the tea control 
scheme {1933), the second attempt at control in the rubber 
industry by the International Rubber Regulation Committee 
(1934), and the sugar control schemes {1931 and 1937). The 
tin scheme has possibly given nsc to more complaint than any 
other, and quite justifiably. It was, however, ns a restriction 
scheme, extremely successful. It was put into operation in 1931 
by the Governments of the four chief producing countries, and 
almost all other producers were persuaded to come in on terms 
extremely favourable to themselves. By 1934 the Committee 
controlled 98 per cent, of world production. From 1932 prices 
were kept at a high level and quotas low. Indeed, it was only 
after repeated complaints of a tin shortage by consumers that 
the quota was increased in 1936 to a rcason.-tblc level. In 1938 
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a tin bufTcr pool \\a.$ established for the purpose of stabilising 
the price In this form the control continued to operate until 
war broke out 

Contrasts 

The outstanding feature of the International Tea Corpora- 
tion’s policy was the realisation that the industry’s problems 
could not be satisfactorily solved merely by restricting pro- 
duction Such action would have meant that potential tea 
consumers would have resorted to the use of readily available 
substitutes, such as cocoa, coffee, or even alcohol Export 
quotas were therefore not reduced below 82 per cent of 
standard tonnage m any year To effect an increase in con- 
sumption, the Corporation set up a Tea Development Hoard 
This proved successful, and consumption has risen steadily in 
a number of countries 

The second rubber control scheme, the International Rubber 
Regulation Committee, set up m 193}. vvith the co-operation 
of Dutch producers, controlled 98 per cent of the world’s 
rubber production Its purpose was to regulate production 
and export so as to reduce stocks to a normal figure, to adjust 
supply to demand and maintain an equitable price level Its 
most interesting feature, arising out of the defeat of the earlier 
scheme, was the reprcscntaiion of large consumer interests, e g 
European and American manufacturers, at tlie Committee’s 
meetings, tliough in an advisory capacity only It was the first 
time that consumer representation had been attempted at all 
Provision was also made to finance rcscarcli into new uses for 
rubber It is one of the few control schemes which remained 
operative after the outbreak of war, but has since been dis- 
banded Three of the original parties to the scheme, the United 
Kingdom, Holland and India, propose 10 form a consultative 
committee to prepare the way for a new plan which would 
conform with whatever principles are generally accepted for 
international commodity schemes after the war They have 
expressed the hope tliat other countries, whether consumers 
or producers of either natural or synthetic rubber, w ill join the 
committee. 

Tfie case of sugar is somewhaC difierent ffom must other 
control schemes. Sugar can be grown almost anywhere at a 
price and the industry’s problems have been greatly intensified 
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by the di\'ision of markets into nationahstically determined 
zones Thm, polmcal influences raliicr than tests of economic 
efficient tended to direct sugar trade and production. Much 
of the trouble in the industry immediately after the last war 
resulted from miscalculating the time it would take the Euro- 
pean producing areas to recover their former output le\cl. By 
1925 uorld sugar production had increased greatly and far 
outstripped consumption. The resulting fall m price was disas- 
trous for countries hkc Cuba which had cxp.andcd output 
tremendously as a result of the war. Although cflbris to control 
production were made, the upw'ard trend continued and 
stocks accumulated. In an effort to clear these stocks, the 
Chadboume scheme of 1931 — the first large-scale attempt at 
sugar control — was brought into operation. It included a 
number of important producers, but left out many others and 
took no account of consumers. A fiinlicr weakness was that it 
w’as an agreement between individuals and not governments. 
World production, however, did decrease somewhat, but 
while participants in the scheme reduced ihcir output, non- 
members expanded their production over the same period. 
The agreement finally broke down and w’as not renew ed. 

A new sugar agreement was signed in 1937. This time great 
importing countries, as well as the pnncipal producers, were 
represented on the International Sugar Council. This scheme 
did achieve more co-operation among producers, and its 
secretariat provided a valuable centre for information on con- 
ditions in the sugar industry throughout the world. Its task 
was difficult in many wajT, particularly as regards the export 
quota A percentage cut all round involved much heavier 
sacrifices for countries whose economic s>-stcms depended 
mainly on the export of sugar than for countries like Germany, 
which only exported a small part of llicir total production. 

Altogether the determination of each country to be self- 
sufficient as regards sugar, regardless of cost, created a fantastic 
situation. The world’s lowest cost sugar industries, the Cuban 
and the Javan, were virtually ruined, while consumers cvcr>’- 
whcrc vscrc pajing far more than was neccssaiy’ for llicir sugar 
to subsidise uneconomic production. 

The pRAcncAmuTY of Control 

It is impossible in the space avutlable to go into the experience 
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of pre-war controls in any great dctatl. Hut it is possible to 
state some of the leading conclusions winch can be drawn from 
this experience and which must be borne in mmd when framing 
any schemes for the international control of uuninoditics after 
the war. The conclusions naturally diller aciording as control 
IS in the nature of a restriction or a price st.nbilis.ition scheme 
A restriction scheme can only be siictcssfully operated where 
the controllers possess .t high degree ol monopoly power 
Monopoly power m its turn depends on both the demand for, 
and the supply of, the commodity being ‘‘inelastic " Demand 
IS inelastic where price changes prodiuc rtlatiscly small 
changes in sales The primary purpose of restriction si hemes 
IS to raise prices above competitive levels, but sulIi aition can 
of coune only lead to an increase in the incomes of producers 
if the rise m prices does not have an extremely adverse clfect 
upon the quantities sold Demand is inelastic if consumers’ 
tastes arc such tliat they will pay more rather than decrease 
their consumption, eg all essential foodstuffs The same 
applies where a commodity forms a small but essentiil part of 
the total cost of a product, eg tin, rubber and nickel, m the 
automobile industry and camphor in the film industry, or 
where no substitute is available 

Monopoly power aKo depends upon supply being inelastic, 
for if any rise m prices is accompanied by a relatively large 
increase in supply a monopolistic control is bound, sooner or 
later, to be subjectet! to unbearable pressure Supply is in- 
elastic where the supply ofa commodity is largely restricted to 
one country or where n.ntiiral conditions give a substantial 
cost .advantage to its prmluction m one country One of the 
chief reasons, indeed, wliy many schemes have broken down is 
because supply was not suflicicntly under control Agricultural 
producers arc usually so numerous and so sc.ittcrcd over 
different parts of the world that supply is inevitably clastic. 
Lven m the mineral industries, where large enterprises arc more 
and more replacing small-scale operators there arc still enough 
actual or potential producers to make voluntary organisation 
difficult, llic till producers of Malaya, tlic NcthcrI.UHls Indies, 
Ilohvia and Nigeria, for example, tried to introduce voluntary 
restriction, but in 1931 when it became clear tint voluntary 
control was powerless to deal with the situation this had to be 
abandoned in. favour ofa govcrnmcntally organised restriction 
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scheme. The traditional answer to this difficulty lias heen 
government intervention. GfArrnmcnls have intervened either 
exclusively to help producers in their own countries or to 
give olfinal barking to an mtcm<itionaI agreement. Govern* 
ment support for control si hemes has often been the outcome 
of an economic and pohucal need to help producers, or at 
least a section of them, espci tally where a national economy 
depends largely on a single product, eg., West Indies, sugar; 
Gold Coast, cocoa, and Palestine, oranges. It is not by 
accident that most pioneer international commodity control 
schemes have developed among producers situated in rela- 
tively poor or weak countries largely dependent upon export 
markets. The Bra?ihan Government, for example, naturally 
has a strong interest in the cst.'iblislimcnl of control in tlic coffer 
industry: coffee is Ilr.i/il’s main export anti a disastrous fall in 
price may wTcck the country’s economic and financial system. 
Governments arc also directly interested for revenue reasons 
in the prosperity of national producers. Export taxes on parti- 
cular commodities may, for instance, form an important part 
of a country’s revenue. Thu is the ease with Chilean nitrates 
and Malayan tin and rubber. Any dislocation of trade in such 
eases is likely seriously to affect public finance m the countries 
concerned 

Government intervention is equally necessary to the success 
of many international agreements. Thus one of the chief 
reasons for the failure of the Stevenson rubber plan and tlic 
breakdown of the first attempt to control sugar production was 
that the schemes did not control all sources of supply. In the 
same way, the Intcrnation.il Tea Corporation, although it 
controlled 70 per cent, of world production, had no power to 
prevent the important tea-producing areas outside its juris- 
diction from increasing produaion as soon as prices showed a 
tendency to rise. On the other hand, the chief tin-producing 
countries organised in the International Tin Oimmittcc made 
considerable concessions to induce other producing countries 

cW.ee ec/.x'/y.vco. «clvcro«.. Ttvc Ciiwmvi.tcc wii as. a 
result only too successful in restricting supplies, raising prices 
and causing considf rablc discontent among consumers. 

Disadvantaors of Kpjtrictto*i 

Two main criticisms have been levelled against past rcstric- 
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tion schemes. In the first place, it is said, prices have often been 
kept at an unreasonably high level When the tin buffer pool 
svas established m 1938 the price was, for instance, stabilised 
at between £2QQ-£2yi per ton, yet the chairman of one of the 
big mining companies in Malaya asserted at this time that 
Eastern producers could produce at a profit the world’s tin 
requirements at ;^ioo per ton Even allowing for exaggeration, 
a price well below ^200 per ton would probably have been 
adequate The price of other commodities has in the same way 
and m some cases been kept excessively high 

The second complaint is that production affected by a res- 
triction scheme has seldom been as efficient as it might have 
been In nearly all restriction schemes proportionate quotas 
based on output in .a previous period were imposed on parti- 
cular industrial units New capacity has, therefore, been 
unable to develop adequatcl) This was the case in the tm 
industry between 1935 and 1935, and in the Cuban sugar 
industry, where the restriction scheme kept the old-fashioned 
mills in production and forced the large modern mills equipped 
with American machinery to work below capacity It is an 
important principle that wherever production of raw materials 
is subjected to restriction, production should be concentrated 
in the most efficient units, for otherwise consumers arc bound 
to suffer The problem of redundancy should alwa>s have been 
tackled at the same time as over-production It would usually 
have paid low-cost producers to compensate higher-cost pro- 
ducers over a period of years on condiuon they closed down, 
instead of fbung prices so as to enable high-cost producers to 
continue in business 

International Nickel 

But the picture has not been by any means wholly black 
The International Nickel Company, to take one outstanding 
example— of a trust rather than a cartel — has not used its 
power to charge consumers the utmost they could be persuaded 
to pay in January, 1937, when the price of most metals was 
soaring through speculative raov’crocnts, the pnee of nickel was 
cut from ^200 to ^180 per ton Nor has it laboured under 
any temptation to keep inefiiaent productive units in opera- 
tion: financial integration m the company has always been 
associated with physical integration designed to eliminate high- 
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cost units While tlic company’s international character and its 
policy of cnicient integration ha\e important lessons for future 
schemes, it is, however, doubtful whether a private world 
monopoly, answerable only to its shareholders, is a desirable 
pattern to emulate The control scheme of the future, inter- 
national m Its control of supply and of markets, should, on the 
contrary, be subject to public supervision and allow for a sub- 
stantial amount of consumer representation. 

Price stabilisation schemes are in a different category. They 
can undoubtedly be of value both to producers and consumers 
in so far as they help to smooth out short-term fluctuations in 
price. The trouble in practice has been faulty' operation, and 
stabilisation of price has too often been taken to mean stabili- 
sation upwards. Governments and private managers of such 
schemes (the United States Federal Farm Board for wheat 
and cotton, the Brazilian Government for coffee, and the 
Canadian wheat pool managers) have tended to suffer firom 
over-optimism and ignorance about the conditions governing 
their markets. 

Controls have Comc to Stay 

That commodity control schemes have inherent disadvan- 
tages is plain. That monopoly power has often been abused 
is universally acknowledged. Yet there can be no doubt that 
control has comc to stay. Indeed, the solution of supply prob- 
lems of the war and post-war reconstruction period, which arc 
discussed below, will call for continued and heightened control 
when peace returns. On a longer view, there arc many' indi- 
cations that functional as distinct from geographical or national 
organisations will play an increasingly important part in 
economic life. It is important, therefore, that the discussion 
should not be whether these functional bodies arc desirable or 
not, but how they can be made fully accountable to the com- 
munity as a whole by a strengthening of political aulliority' — 
national and international. The answer to the question about 
the desirability of commodity control schemes is that they 
are desirable if they arc subject to public regulation and if 
their aims and methods assist instead of hindering the satis- 
faction of human needs. In the following paragraphs some of 
the problems which concern world commodities during the 
war will be rcv'icw’cd. Growing points for future international 
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collaboration are beginning to arise out of the war, and con- 
tinued control after the war will be essential if these problems 
are to be adequately handled 

Shortages A^D Surpluses 

Since the n ar began, the British and other Governments hav e 
resorted increasingly to the policy of bulk purchases, partly in 
order to mobilise resources to the greatest possible extent for 
war purposes, and partly also to support producers nho have 
been cut off from important markets by the blockade The 
United Kingdom Government bought the Australian wool clip 
(for the duration of the war and one >car after), South Africa’s 
gold and wool (alsoTor the duration of the war and one year 
after), New Zealand’s meat and dairy produce, Indian jute, 
Rhodesian copper, and Malayan rubber Similarly the Umted 
States bought for defence purposes to,ooo tons each of tungsten 
and antimony from China 

There have, too, been temporary surpluses of certain commo- 
dities during the war due to the loss of important markets. 
This, however, is not bkely to be the position for long, in fact, 
there are already very serious shortages developing in some 
directions as the liberated countries come onto the markets 
There u already an acute world shortage of crossbred wool 
(though there is plenty ofmermo) which is bound to be accen- 
tuated by the war There is a shortage of dairy produce and 
meat due to the reduction of livestock all over the world — in 
Europe because of shortage of fodder and in ov erseas countries 
because of lack of markets. The refrigeration capacity of the 
v\orld IS not nearly great enough to be able to store adequate 
quantities It is thus vital for the post-war period that livestock 
in the Southern Dominions and Argentina should be main- 
tained and increased, for it takes many years to build up hve- 
stock herds again, both as regards quantity and quality Ferti- 
lisers are also likely to be short 

In all measures directed towards dealing with the problem 
of surpluses the clash between financial and producing in- 
terests becomes apparent The holding of stocks on a com- 
modity control basis affects the financial issue The people 
who control finance are the only people who can finance stock- 
holding of this kind They tend, however, to make credits 
available to countries without making adequate provision for 
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their being u^cd to liquidate surplu<:c’:, uhcrc ncrcssar)' by 
international measures Some means %nll ha\c to be found of 
bringing finance into line if commodity control schemes arc to 
function satisfactorily in the post-\sar period 

It IS, houcser, likely tliat nou go\cmmcnts have entered 
the market as large-scale buyers tliey mil continue to do so 
after the uar, both for un\\-antcd surpluses and for key rasv 
materials and foodstuffs.* One centralised gosemment organi- 
sation sshich controlled the marketing of such products would 
be in a stronger selling position than a number of individual 
producers and merchants and would also be able to ensure fair 
distribution. In Uie pre-war period, too, control schemes were 
organised to deal with oscr-productiorf They’ were thus 
organised mainly at the producer end, and ssrre difficult to 
operate when the market was good If, after this war, schemes 
are set up for commodities in which there arc shortages, con- 
sumer interest will come much more to the fore, ssiih large 
consumer countries taking a hand m the organisation of the 
schemes 

The Drapt ^V^EAT Cov\tvtion 
The outcome of the Washingjon Wlicat Meeting was llie 
Draft UTicat Convention, published in June 19.5a. This set up 
an International WTicai Counal consisting of one or more 
delegates of each of the contracting Governments, namely 
Aigcntina, Australia, Canada, the United Kingdom and tlic 
U.S.A. It lays down that the four producing countries “shall 
adopt suitable measures to ensure that the production of wheat 
in their territories docs not exceed the quantity needed for 
domestic requirements and the basic export quotas and maxi- 
mum rcsersc slocks” for svlijch provision is made. Any excess 
production must be absorbed witliin the country concerned or 
at the direction of the Wicat Council. Stocks of old wheat 
held at the end of each crop-y'car must be not less than 35, 
25, 80 and 150 million bushels and not more than 130, 80, 273 
and 400 million busbtds rcspcctivdy as regards Argentina, 
Australia, Canada and the U.SJV. The same countries arc 
allocated export quotas amounting respectively to 25 per cent, 

19 per cent, 40 per cent, and 16 per cent of “the Council’s 
latest published estimate of the total volume of international 
trade in wheat and flour in each quota-year” less certain 
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deductions, but provision is made for tlic possible inclusion 
of other exporting countries later on Maximum and mini- 
mum prices, according to grades, arc to be fixed by the Coun- 
cil 

An important but incidental feature of the Convention is the 
establishment of a “Relief Pool” to which the contracting 
governments shall contribute gifts of wheat for “intergovern- 
mental relief in war-stricken countries and other necessitous 
areas of the world ” 

The Draft Coincnlion is intended to serve as a basis for dis- 
cussion at an International Wheat Conference of all interested 
nations to be called as soon as practicable at the end of the 
war, but the contracting governments may bring the mam 
provisions into cITcct among tlicmsclvcs before the calling of 
such a conference During any surli interim operation of die 
Convention, there is an important provision tJiat price-fixing 
shall be subject to the unanimous convent of the five govern- 
ments. The Draft Convention is significant m that it is the first 
of what IS likely to be a large number of international commo- 
dity control sclicmcs In tins light it is not a liappy augury. 
No arrangements arc made for discouraging high-cost produc- 
tion, nor IS there any provision for the periodical re-allocation 
of quotas in favour of predominantly low-cost countries It is 
m fact a producers’ scheme, which is hardly surprising seeing 
that the Conference consisted of four exporting countries— 
faced. It IS true, by the problem of an enormous surplus — and 
only one importer Its potentially rcstnctionist nature serves 
to emphasise the importance of striking a fair balance between 
producers and consumers in tJic formulation of all control 
schemes. 

The question of international commodity control formed 
part of the agenda of the United Nations Food Conference at 
Hot Springs in M.ay-junc 1913, which is described m Chapter 
VII. 

r. L. Yates*, whilst praising the general conclusions of the 
conference, criticizes it for showing insufticicnt awareness of 
the “chronic tendency to long-term surpluses irrespective of 
how much people cat ” On Resolution 25> adds, it is 
gratifying to note that the conference calls for ‘clTcctivc repre- 
sentation of consumers as well as producers’; and though the 

• ComrmJily Contnl Cape, 1313 
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\\’ording is non-committal, most of the delegates arc under- 
stood to have favoured equal representation of both parties on 
Commodity Boards ” 

Tun PiTRrosE or Commodity Control 

The relevance of past and present cxpcncncc has now been 
discussed \Sliat of the future* The mam economic task in the 
post-war period will be to build up a system which is not sub- 
ject to the violent fluctuations characteristic of the period i geo- 
1939, but which stimulates a sicad> expansion of economic 
acuvity and makes adjustments possible with the least dis- 
location of economic life. In the political field the task will be 
to build up a stable world order, which fosters co-operation 
between nations, and so penalises non-co-operauon as to 
hamstring potential aggressors In accompUshing these tw’o 
objects, control of the production and marketing of raw 
matcnals, if organised on a comprclicnsiv c intcmauonal basis, 
would be of the fint importance. 

There are, however, several major difliculucs to be overcome 
first. In the past control of raw matcnals was not set up to 
achieve either of these ends, but, whether avowedly or not, to 
aid producers rather than any other section of Uie community, 
still less the community as a whole. In fairness to producers, 
however, it should be added that restrictive control schemes 
were the only means available to them of mccung acute and 
chronic surpluses, seeing that it was outside tlicir power to 
expand cfTcctivc world demand, ic. to tackle the problem at 
the consumers' end. The promoters of control schemes have, 
however, usually shown ibcmsclvcs incapable of forecasting 
with any accuracy the conditions of the marlict. The result 
is that control in any form is regarded with suspicion by many 
influential people. One of the mam problems in the re> 
organisation of the economic sj^lcm after the W’ar will be to 
eliminate the chief defects of commodity control, to overcome 
the suspicions which they have justifiably aroused, and to 
Tiaha. 1 . TdhsTiiri 7a/,*,riV. ^ vinTH’ih isti Taa-rj/Ad. 

part of the economic structure. Consumer representation of a 
more' comprehensive kind than was allowed even by the 
International Rubber Regulation Committee would do much 
to establish confidence. Market sur\c>’s, boUi as a means of 
forecasting future trends and also of eliminating under-eon- 
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sumption of various commoclilics in certain regions or among 
certain groups of consumers, arc also an essential feature of an 
expansionist economic system Far too little work of this kind 
was undertaken in the pre-war penod It is indeed a task wliicli 
a strongly organised mtcrnatioiial control sclicmc is better 
fitted to undertake than either unorganised producers or the 
partial control schemes that liavc hitlicrto been in operation 
Another feature of the pre-war svorld svhicli llic cxislinf^ 
commodity controls could not avoid ssas the existence of sur- 
pluses of various foodsluifs and raw materials at one point and 
shortages at another, very often situated in a ncigliliouring 
country Commodity control should, so far as possible, be used 
to prevent this happening again In order to enable some 
economically weak countries to enter adcquatily into inter- 
national trade. It may be necessary to adopt internationally 
some son of differential pnee system as regards raw material 
supplies on the lines of the American Food Stamp plan 

Recent experience has shown that now more than ever 
before control of the output and movement of commodities 
means control over the industrial potential of every nation, 
and therefore control over its power to pursue policies of 
aggression j’laboratc systems of autarky, the building of 
immense war reserves, and the replenishment of these reserves 
by looting those of weaker neighbours and by seizing their 
production assets can evidently long postpone tlic day of 
reckoning, but the capacity even to begin this process depends 
on the tacit co-opcration of the prospective victims for years 
before tile war machine can be made ready. Impressive as its 
speed of conquest can prove after years of tolerated prepara- 
tion, the industrial mechanism of aggression could never have 
been created if the economic control which might have pre- 
vented aggression had not been destroyed by the pressure of 
interested groups aflcr 1918 and its rc-cstabhshment bitterly 
resisted m the name of economic individualism Right up into 
1941 the business men, farmers, and workers of the world’s 
democracies continued to provide the dictators and their 
associates with many of the essentials of war— oil, metals, 
oilseeds, rubber, transport, and credit facilities — as if the totah- 
tatians were fcUow-citircns instead of enemies of civilisation. 
Experience shows that, if future wars arc to be prevented, a 
universal and enduring distinction must be drawn in trade 
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bct^^ccn those uho accept the basic principles of civ^lisation 
and those tsho arrogate to thcmscKcs tl>c nght to be judge and 
policeman in their owti cause. The instructi\c episode of 
sanctions against Italy protes that, when an cmcrgenc)’ has 
already arisen, an economic s)3tem based on purcl> business 
considerations cannot suddcnl) be halted in its tracks and made 
a vehicle of bloodless lass enforcement 

If the economic s>*stcm is to be made, as it can be made with 
sufficient sision and determination, into an cfTcctise barrier 
against major wars, as well as an eflcctisc instrument of higher 
standards of life, then it is essential that the steady and con- 
tinuous cnTorccmcnl of peaceful measures rather than occa- 
sional belated attempts to slop wars should form a recognised 
and central element in the s>-stcm Escry producer should 
cxplicidy undertake an obligation to ensure b) collectisc efibrt 
so far as humanly possible that nothing he produces goes, 
directly or indircctl>, through his selfishness or ignorance or 
plain ^libilit), to assist international brigandage and lawless- 
ness. Eserj assoaaiion of producers should co-operate srith 
international poliucal insutuuons to protea the products and 
services w-ithin its scope from the abuses to which British credit 
and shipping, Canadian mckcl, Mala) an and Kcthcrland 
Indies tm and rubber, Chinese tungsten, Swedish iron ore, and 
innumerable other products and scmccs of free peoples have 
been exposed in recent )cars b)' letting the ^Vxis Powers have 
them despite their policies of aggression. Under such circum- 
stances it would probably be necessary to compensate the 
producers for loss of trade, but the methods by which this 
purpose could be attained will be discussed below. 

Raw Materi/\ls U.viok 

The objects of a post-war commodity control structure should 
thus be both economic and political. Tlic precise machinery 
for achieving these objertives cannot be detailed at this stage 
and in the confines of this chapter. But certain general prin- 
ciples can be laid down and certain suggestions can be made. 

It is in this tentative spirit that thb final scaion is written. 

Both the need for comprehensheness and the need for en- 
suring responsible pohcics imply that governments of every 
territor)' should lay down a framework within which certain 
of its producers must, and others may, organise thcmsclva. 
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Such legislaUon \\ou!d simply reform, generalise and codify 
the laus on the subject which almost every country already 
possesses. The essential is to get beyond the sterile conflict 
between the private monopolist and the anU-trust approach 
Even if commodity control were not economically desirable, 
It would be politically inevitable and, moreover, it is already 
here Those who support and seek to improve it arc not being 
Utopian; on the contrary, those who o'pposc it are merely tilting 
at windmills Given a realistic approach and a burying of 
dead assumptions, there would be much to be said for an 
authoritative international study of the models to be recom- 
mended for national laws dealing with commodity control m 
order to promote the utmost consistency and integration in this 
internationally important field and to secure the generalisation 
of safeguards for consumers 

The simplest general pattern would be for each producer of 
key commodities to belong to a national association of producers 
of that commodity, which would in turn belong to an Inter- 
national control for that commodity. This in its turn would be 
affiliated to an international Raw Materials Union for all 
commodities. The latter organisation could be bmJt up on the 
lines of the International Postal Union as a club to which it 
did not pay not to belong It should be a non-political body, 
whose chief concern would be to promote economic welfare 

Evxry economic enterprise should have a chance to belong 
to It producers, through their national associations and the 
international commodity controls, and manufacturers and 
even wholesalers through regional groupings of industry Only 
the key raw material producers should be brought m as founda- 
tion members If all were brought in at once it might be too 
unwieldy to function properly. A suggested list of foundation 
members is iron and steel, copper, nickel, tin, bauxite and 
aluminium, zinc, lead, rare metals, rubber, mineral oils, 
timber, cotton, coal, phosphates, vegetable and animal oils. 
In the majority of these eases much of the experience and part 
of the actual organisation required to set up a commodity con- 
trol already exists, though in many cases production would 
have to be reorganised and meffiaent producers bouglit out 
and compensated Other commodity controls could join later 
as ordinary members. This is particularly important in the 
case of key foodstulTs, such as wheat, sugar, and nee, which 
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fhould be organised as soon as possible Consuming industries 
might join as associate members svith diHcrent terms of ad- 
herence. 

The Raw Materials Union would be composed of represen- 
latives of governments in their capacity as consumers as well 
as producers and representatives of international commodity 
controls. It would not concern itself with particular commo- 
dities, but It would lay down, and from time to time adjust, 
the limits of the general structure to be adopted in particular 
commodity control schemes, and the terms of supply and of 
purchase to be observed by bodies alTihatcd to it. For example, 
It might lay down conditions regarding consumer representa- 
tion, access to account books, labour standards, and acceptance 
of an obligation to withhold supplies from States nominated 
by a competent international autlioniy as being in breach of 
tlicir obligations or attempting to impose their wills by force. 
It might require that no international commodity control 
scheme under its auspices should liccomc operative, except on 
a temporary and provisional basis, before being ratified by a 
majority of the organised consumers of the commodity con- 
cerned and before prov idtng for their continuou-s participation. 
To make the Union a club to which It did not pay to belong 
there might be a financial pool attached to it which paid a 
dividend to members. There could also be shipping and trans- 
port advantages for producer members, and buying advantages 
for consumer members. Tlic constitutions of the various con- 
trol schemes might diiTcr widely, but all should satisfy the basic 
conditions laid do^vTT. 

The authority of such a Union could be adequately es- 
tablished if the Governments of the United Nations agreed: — 

(a) To join the Union; 

(b) To conclude no trade treaty with a non-member 
State and to give such States less favoured status in economic 
jnattfjcv 

(c) To bind the produdng and consuming industries 
of the key raw materials to adhere to the appropriate inter- 
national commodity controb; 

(d) To prohibit their nationals from adhering to any 
international agreement for regulating the production of or 
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trade in a commodity otherwise than under the auspices of 
the Raw Materials Union; and 
(e) To assert the principle that discrimination exercised 
to give cfTcct to decisions of the Union or its constituent 
bodies should prevail over any commercial obligations or 
contracts, including mosl-favourcd-nation clauses (Article 
44 of the International Sugar Agreement already goes some 
way in this dirrriion ) 

One important function of the Union would be to publish 
regular reports analysing the price and consumption trends of 
controlled commodities, pointing out successful innovations 
which might be adopted elsewhere and defects to be avoided 
in future schemes, and analysing the current attitudes of pro- 
ducers and consumers to the main aspects of the schemes, as 
indicated by scientific opinion-sampling tests carried out 
through an independent agency. Common services, such as 
technical and economic research, training schemes, exchanges 
of personnel, and the promotion of properly prepared confer- 
ences should lie organised by the various commodity controls 
for their own commodities and by the Union in respect of wider 
interests. It would, of course, be essential to insist on full pub- 
licity on all control schemes Information relating to the pro- 
moting parties, membership, aims, methods, statistics and 
accounts should be available to all producers, transporters, 
primary customers, and ultimate consumers 

Another function would be to promote co-ordination between 
the various commodity schemes in neighbouring groups of 
territories by means, for example, of creating regional reserve 
•locks at strategic points, developing storage capacity, en- 
couraging divcisification and switching to more suitable crops 
'n areas loo deiicndcnt on one or a few producls, and assisting 
exchanges of sui pluses 

In order to o* ere^'me the difficulty that a decision to enforce 
sanctions against law-breakers is also a decision to forfeit cus- 
tomers, every international commodity control should com- 
pulsorily insure Its members against losses arising from interrup- 
tion of sales m execution of a disciplinary decision Encourage- 
ment should be given to long-term and bulk-buying arrange- 
ments between producer and consumer members. 

The question of enforcing economic sanctions ts partly out- 



Chapter V 

INTERNATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT 

It is only forty years since Orville Wright was the first 
man to fly tn an aeroplane. In that short time the contraption 
of bicycle parts, piano wire and bamboo capable of staggering 
a few yards over the ground has become tJie giant airliner or 
bomber which takes oceans and continents in its stride. In 
these few years the proverbial saying, “I could no more do that 
than I could fly," has become a compietc anachronism. The 
designers have done their work, it is up to the citizens of all 
countries to see that their efforts are put to good use. 

It is the tragedy of air transport that this period of develop- 
ment has coincided wth a period of immense armaments and 
ruthless aggression. The most mtcroationaJ of services has 
grown to maturity in a world in which international comity 
has been at its lowest ebb for many centuries, and its develop- 
ment has, in consequence, been pcnistcntly warped by 
nationalism. If a working s>'$tem of international co-operation 
can be built out of the war-time structure of tJie United Nations, 
aviation will be freed from the bonds of nationalism and help 
to make the world a neighbourhood in fact. 

The future of aviation is thus inextricably bound up with 
the future of international relations. But at the same time the 
arrangements wliich arc made for a\’iatjon will profoundly 
influence the shape of world relations. The problem of air 
transport is, indeed, a test case for the future of international 
co-operation. Failure wll inevitably lead to a deterioration 
in the relations between states and be fraught with the danger 
of new and even more devastating wars. Success will ensure 
that one of the greatest of man’s discoveries is used for the 
welfare of mankind. 

f 

DEVELOP\IE^'T IN PeACE 

The fint international air line — between London and Paris 
— was started in February, 1919, in which year the British fliers 
Alcock and Brown, in a VickOT Vimy bomber, were the first 
to cross the Atlantic. Ever since that time there has, in spite 
of all the handicaps imposed by rampant nationalism, been a 
steady and dramatic ^owth of air transport. 
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The number of miles flmvn on regular services was one 
million in 1919, witharoutcmileagcofs.eoo, 234 million miles 
%vith a route mileage of 350,000, were down in 1938. Between 
1920 and 1924 regular servuccs operated by United Kingdom 
companies at home and abroad carried an annual average of 
10,100 passengers and 248 tons of freight By 1938 222,200 
passengers, 3,453 tons of mail and 2,527 tons of freight were 
being carried in the year Regularity and safety both improved 
steadily. 

The route mileages and passenger traffic of the leading 
Powers were as follows in 1938 — 

Passenger. Density ofTralHc 
Route , Miles Passenger Miles 


British Empire 

89,077 

'.7.525.559 

per Mile of Route 

1.435 

USA 

7».>99 

554.339,196 

7.650 

USSR 

65,065 

55.506.94. 

955 

France 

40.833 

38,847,0(1 

950 

Germany (1937) 

30.490 

74.9.4.405 

2,460 

Italy 

23,583 

— 

— 

Netherlands 

tC.035 

37,223,204 

2,256 

There were important world routes already 

in being before 


the war, apart from extensive services in tlie United States 
and Europe, and there were prospects on the eve of war of 
further strikmg de\clopment. Imperial Airtvays operated 
regular services to South Africa, to India, to Hongkong and, 
in conjunction with Qantas Airways, to Australia; a service to 
North America was about to be started in 1939 and a service 
to South America was planned 

U.S. international services ran across the Pacific to New 
Zealand and Hongkong, across the North Atlantic and to 
South America Russian services were of less importance, 
operating only to Sivedcn, Germany, Bulgaria and China 
French services ran to Indo-China and Hongkong, to \Vest 
Africa and South Amcnca, to Central Africa and Madagascar 
German services, the most important in Europe, ran to South 
Amenca, and lines were planned to North America and to 
Japan Dutch services ran to the Netherlands East Indies 
'and Indo-China and from Dutch Guiana to the West Indies; 
services across ffte Norfii and South Atlantic were also con- 
templated. 
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The number of aircraft engaged on all these international 
routes, as ucll as on all internal routes, svas small. The total 
number of registered aircraft in the world svas about 22,000 
of which 12,000 were in Xorili and South America and 7,000 
in Europe There were under 2,000 aircraft engaged on 
regular routes in any part of the world 500 of these were 
owned by BriiLsh Empire air companies, 700 by European 
companies and G50 bj North and South American companies. 
Tlie numljcr of transport planes in the United States actually 
fell from 56}. to 4C5 between 1932 and iQji, during which 
time the average number of scats per plane incrca.scd from 
G 58 to 18. 

Avxvtion i‘. War 

The war has held up most of the pre-war plans for extension 
of international services, fn all countries aviation has been 
geared to the needs of war, and civil aviation, m so far as it has 
continued to exist at all, has become entirely secondary to 
militar> needs 

But technical dnclopmcm has proceeded apace. Radio- 
location and other radio aids have been initiated and Im- 
proved dunng the war, and radio in its various forms will 
undoubtedly increase the safety and reliability of post-war 
transport aircraft. Then engine design has been improved, 
and jet propulsion may, in the not too distant future, introduce 
a revolutionary' change which will enable much higher speeds 
to be achieved. The war-time development of pressure cabins 
should assist straiosphcnc flying. Aerodynamic cflicicncy has 
been improved. But the full extent of the advances in know- 
ledge, design and methods of manufacture will not be known 
until after the war. It is certain that their impact will be 
great. The air-mindedness induced by the war in all countries 
and particularly among young people may, in the long run, 
be reckoned the most significant elTcct of all. As one American 
has said, “The war has been aviation’s most cfTcclivc press 
agent.” X 

The R.A.F, Transport Command and the British Overseas 
Airways Corporation have been responsible for a great develop- 
ment of Britain’s ovcncas services Capacity ton-miles pro- 
vided by B.O,A.C. rose from 8,674,972 in igjo to 21,600,000 
in I9t2. In igj3 there were B.O.A.C. services from Britain 
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(0 Baltimore, Ireland, Moscmv, Sweden, Lisbon, Gibraltar, 
North Africa, Bntam to West Africa, Khartoum and Cairo,' 
with subsidiary routes to Turke>, Palestine, Nairobi, Addis 
Ababa and Karachi, Baltimore to West Africa, and from 
Durban to Cairo and Calcutta B O A C ’s successful operation 
of the Atlantic Return Ferr>' Service has been one of its out- 
standing achievements 

The United States has had tlic same experience The 
U S. Air Transport Command, which is largely staffed by 
civihan personnel drawn from commercial air bnes, has ex- 
panded remarkably and is now lai^jcr than all the air transport 
organisations in existence all over the world before the war, 
the U S Nav al Air Transport Scrv ice abo carries great quan- 
tities of cargo and personnel Among the routes now being 
operated by the U S Air Transport Command arc the North 
Atlantic route and the routes across the South Atlantic to 
North Africa and to the Middle East, to Australia, to Latin 
America and to Alaska On such routes as these new aero- 
dromes have been built and valuable operaung experience 
gained by people of alt nationalities 

British aircraft producuon has during the war been almost 
entirely devoted to bombers and fighters, while the United 
States has divided its production between such types and 
transport planes. More transport planes will probably be 
needed as the war progresses and as the different theatres of 
war outside the U K become more important; particularly 
will this be the case if the war against Germany is won before 
Japan is defeated Most of these transport planes will neces- 
sarily be Amencan A period of about four years must elapse 
between the start of design work and the final production of a 
new type of plane, and in Britain preliminary work on design 
has only just begun, subsequent to the report of the Brabazon 
Committee. In the meantime the only new British plane suit- 
able for air transport is the Avro York, a modified version of the 
Lancaster with a larger fuselage for load carrying. 

Prospects for the future 

There have been great advances both before and during the 
war ^Vhat are the prospects for the future’ How far wUl air 
transport take the place of ships or railways’ It is more than 
likely that the war has made people over-optimistic in their 
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vjc%\s about the future of air transport Nc\criliclcss, uhcrc\cr 
the tuo cliicf characteristics of aircraft — speed and ability 
to cross o\cr all plij-sical barriers — can be put to good advan- 
tage for the carriage of passenger, mail or frciglit, air trans- 
port mil be increasingly called upon 

It IS certain that air transport sviU carry more and more of 
the international passenger traflic Before the war the largest 
percentage of passengers on Imperial Airssaj's were trasellers 
“fl>ing for urgent business purposes” On Pan-American 
Grace Ainsays in lOJO, 4C percent, of passengers svcrc business 
men. After the war business men may not be able to afford 
not to travel by air if they arc to retain the closest possible 
contact with foreign markets Civil servants, colonial adminis- 
trators, and tourists arc also likely to travel more frequently 
by air. 

Cost and speed will be two of the determinants of traffic 
volume Before the vvar a ticket from London to Paris on 
Imperial Ainva>-s cost los and from London to S>dncy 
;(|’i6o. A trip on Pan-American from Lisbon to New York 
cost ;CioG. These charges will certainly fall; between 1935 
and igjo US. operating cosu per passenger scat per mile 
fell from 7 to 4 cents. The U.S. Maritime Commission con- 
cluded m a J937 Report that the cost of a Transatlantic flight 
was likely m the future to be the same as or Icis than the cost 
of a voyage on a lu.\ury liner. Tlic Commission recommended 
that ‘‘American vessel owiicrs should not build super-liners, 
but that they might well give attention in the field of high- 
speed passenger and express transportation to trans-occanic 
aircraft.” Speeds arc likely to nsc. Already in the summer of 
1939 the Clipper was scheduled to leave New York at 7.30 a.m. 
on Friday, be at Foyncs at 9.30 a.m. on Saturday, to connect 
with a plane to arrive at Hythc at i p m. on Saturday; flying 
time Last to \Vcst was more owing to headwinds averaging 
40 m.p.h.* But on the overland routes from London to Durban, 
as the Director of Civil Aviation has pointed out, the average 
journey speed of the Imperial Airvva>-s flying boats in 1939 was 

•Dr Roxbee Cox in th<- 1910 (38th) W’llbur Wright Memonal L/’cture 
(J R. Ac. S , Sept , i9{o) has shown that at a sp«d of 720 m p h. flying 
tune between Great Britain and North America would bo ^ hours, which 
would mean, allowing for 5 hours difrermcc bct>»ccn New York standard 
time and G M.T., that the traveller would arrive in New York at the same 
clock.Ume that he left Bneain. 
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only 62 m p h , because more than half the journey time was 
spent on the ground 

Dr \V'arncr, Vice-Chairman of the U.S Civil Aeronautics 
Board, suggested in the 1943 Wilbur Wright Lecture that “half 
of the maximum pre-war ocean travel in the first and cabin 
classes will be shifted into the air,” and that newly created 
travel — “in future business men of London or Bu-mingham 
having negotiations afoot in New York and Detroit will board 
a plane where once they would have sent a cablegram” — will 
“equal twice the amount diverted from the previously existing 
channels ” He anticipates, on this and other bases, that there 
will be a “post-war average of 600 passengers by air per day 
m each direction between the United States and Canada and 
the British Isles and the Continent of Europe ” Time from 
London to New York “will be 14 hours ” “Upon that basis 
I can look fonvard to departures from London at 5, 6, 8 and 
10 p m. and midmght as offering as much frequency as anyone 
could reasonably desire Allowing for flights that may start 
from points on the Continent an all-inclusive year-round 
average of eight schedules each way each day between North 
America and Europe seems a reasonable goal ’’ 

Maii. and Frejoiit 

Air mail is also likely to become more and more important. 
Already before the war under the Empire Air Mail scheme all 
first-class mail travelled by air Mr W L Runciman has 
suggested that this precedent is “likely to be almost universally 
followed where the distances involved are greater than can be 
covered ovcTnight by surface transport ”* Freight may also 
become more important, but there are defimte cost hrmta- 
ttons to the amount of freight that is likely to be carried Mr 
Runciman has estimated on certain assumptions that the cost 
“per ton-mile for air lines was about 3od , while the similar 
cost for the ship per ton-nule was round about one-thirtieth 
of one penny ” The general result was that only high-grade 
articles of low weight were transported by air Examples of 
such commodities were newspapers and news photos, bank 
papers, gold and jewellery, films, spare parts, samples, medical 
supphes, clothing, cut flowers and perishable foods. 

This was not true of areas, such as Canada, Alaska, Arctic 

• ‘Air Transport’s Future’ rranj/xirr, January, 19 13 
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Russia, New Guinea, Colombia, Pcni anil Central America, 
where topojrapliical factors fasoured air transport In 1938 
47,841 tons \scrc earned by air m the Sosiet Union; 13,085 
m New Guinea, 9,097 m Canada; 7,539 m Honduras; and 
0,150 in Colombia as aqainsl },780 ions m the U S A. The 
cntcrpnsing Transportes Acrcos Ccntro-Amcncanos, started 
by a Ness Zealander, Los\cn Yerex, ssas one company whose 
mam business was the carriai'e of freight. T A C.A. planes 
n)ing to previously inaccessible towns m ihe interior of Central 
America earned mining machinery, minerals, rcfngcrators, 
and in some areas regularly transported expectant mothen to 
hospital. 

In areas such as these transport of freight by air will cer- 
tainly extend, but in most p.-iris of the world the hulk of freight 
sm'JJ as certainly continue to be carried bj sea and land trans- 
port aoo aircraft would be needed to carr> the equivalent 
cargo of one 10,000 ton ship* Even so cargo ts bound to 
become an ever more important element in air transport. 

Britain and the Comsionwxaltii 

There is only one possible conclusion’ air transport has a 
great future To this future die British Commonwealth will be 
in an extremely good position to make a full contribution. 
Contained in it arc manj of the key points upon present or 
projected international routes Britain itself will have a great 
part to play. Thrcc-qu.xrtcrs of die earth’s land lies in llie 
northern hemisphere, and Britain lias a central position in the 
hcmisphcnc land mass. Dr. Warner said in his stimulating 
lecture referred to above. “Tliougli less than halfbf the Trans- 
adantic passenger traffic before 1939 found its eastern terminal 
in the Bntish Isles, the faidifulncss with which aircraft can 
adhere to Great Circle routes, .it least in summer, and the 
desirability of keeping the non-stop distance to a minimum, 
puls Britain in a more favourable posidon for providing the 
iniual European point of contact for air routes than for ship- 
ping.” 

But over the future hangs one great question-mark: Will 
men be wise enough to realise die prombe of air transport in 

•I/>rd Bravrrt/rook hai ntimatrd that Great Britain will nrrd only tfioo 
iraAtporl plann Tor all purp>wr»arieT the war AH'iwing for a fne-)rar-Lfe annual 
production would be ^e>o. Rntuh production of all types was aS.ooo in lots* 
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tlie interests of their own welfare? The end of the war will 
provide an opportunity to answer this question m the allirma- 
ti\e ^Vhat then are the issues which will ha%e to be settled’ 


THE ISSUES 

There will be a great opportunity when the war has been 
won to establish international air transport on sound founda- 
tions If this opportunity is to be seized it will call for full 
co-operation between nations The spirit of international 
co-operation will be the first esscntuil The practice of inter- 
national co-operation will be (he second essential Co-opera- 
tion, in spirit and m practice, will help to achieve the dual aim 
of preventing political considerations from obstructing the 
development of aviation and preventing aviation from irri- 
tating international relations 

Co-operation will be necessary if air transport is not to con- 
tinue as a creature of nationalism, hampered by the lack of 
freedom of the air and yet artificially stimulated by subsidies. 
Co-operation will be necessary to secure common technical 
standards for tlie world But a greater measure of freedom of 
tlie air and common technical standards will not be enough 
Unlimited competition amongst commercial operators is not 
likely to be tolerable, pooling agreements to mitigate the 
waste of competition will not be suflicicnt and some measure 
of international operation will therefore be needed This, 
m brief, IS the argument of the following pages 

Lessovs of the Peacf 

If international co-opcration in the air is going to become 
really fruitful there will have to be a reversal of many of the 
policies pursued m the past The doctrine of the “closed sky,” 
for example, has undoubtedly tended to restrict tlie develop- 
ment of air transport TJie Convention of 1919, as laid down 
at the Peace Conference, stated in Article i that “The high 
contracting parties recognise that every power has complete 
and exclusive sovereignty over the airspace above its territory ” 
But the third paragraph of Article 15 said that “The establish- 
ment of international ainvays sliall be subject to the consent 
of tlie states flown over ” The result was that only private 
fliers, not regular air services, were given freedom of passage. 
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At an extraordinary’ mcetint; m 1929 of the International 
Ckimmission for Air Na\ igauon, rstabh^hed by the Convention, 
at ^^hlch the U S A was present by imataijon although not a 
member, the meaning of the third paragraph of Article 15 was 
made crystal-clear '‘E\ery contracung slate may mahe con- 
ditional on Its prior autlionsation the establishment of inter- 
national airways and the creation and operation of regular 
international air na\igation lines, with or without landing, on 
Its temtory " Only four panicipanLs— Uie United Stales, the 
Rnlisii Empire, the Netherlands and Sweden — \oted in fa\our 
of freedom of passage for air commerce at this meeting. Even 
a compromise British proposal tli.it consent sliould be with- 
held by any country only on reasonable grounds merely’ 
rccci\ cd clc\ en \otcs 

The Comcnlion also allowed parties to it to present foreign 
aircraft flying oxer certain “prohibited areas,” usually mihtary 
zones. Each nation was, of course, its own judge as to what 
constituted a prohibited area, and it is alleged that such areas 
were declared as well to screen actual military* zones as to 
mislead foreigners into behcxing Uiat non-cwstcnl military 
defences did in fact exist The prohibited areas in VugoslaTja, 
to take one European country, were very extenshe, coxcring 
all the fronuers to an axerage depth of 30 miles, and air entry’ 
xvas confined to sexen restricted corridors. 

Freedom of tiie Air 

Freedom of the air has scx-cral different meanings. These 
haxc been recently distinguished by’ the Joint /\ir Transport 
Committee. Freedom of air passage, it is said, “would permit 
ainxorlhy aircraft registered in any State to fly oxer any other 
sox’crcign Slate XMlhout let or hindrance, proxided they did 
not land.” Freedom of air facilities "xsould permit ainsonhy 
aircraft registered in any State to utilise the airports, xscalhcr 
reports, radio controls and otlicr auxiliary scrxiccs of all other 
States xsTthout let or hindrance, prox’idcd that such aircraft 
do not engage in any trade or commerce arising from or in 
relation to such landings.” Freedom of air trade “xsould in its 
widest sense permit airxxorthy* airerafl registered in any Slate 
to operate for hire or reward into, out of, or xriihin any other 
soxcrcign State.” 

Air commerce, like international trade in general, has been 
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very much hampered by the fact that tlic tvorld is spbt up into 
scores of independent sovereign states * Naturally one would 
not expect even as much development of air transport in the 
British Isles as there has been if Scotland, Wales, Northern 
Ireland, and England sserc separate countries, if \Vales ivould 
allow no English air line to fly in the Welsh air space unless 
England also allowed a Welsh air ime into England, and if 
England would allow no Scottish or Welsh line to touch English 
air until such time as an infant English air transport industry 
had been cajoled into life Yet this is just what has happened 
on a number of occasions, owing to the exercise of unlimited 
so\ ereignty in the air 

Thus some countries, such as Turkey, banned all foreign 
air lines In the same way Hawaii with its military works was 
barred to all non-U S carriers although it was impossible to 
establish a trans-Pacific service without the use of Hawaii 
for refuelling Others allowed foreign lines only after the 
hardest of bargains and, usually, the granting of reciprocal 
rights The difliculues which Imperial Airways experienced 
in gaming landing rights on its route to India are illustrative 
of the difliculties which all international air lines experienced 
in some degree The Italian Government at one time allowed 
Imperial Ainvays to land at Genoa, Rome, Naples and Corfu, 
but not to enter Italy from France. The agreement specified 
that an Italian company should abo fly on the same route from 
Genoa to Alexandria A proposal v\as later made that the 
receipts of Imperial Airways and the Italian company should 
be pooled on this route As a result the Imperial Airways 
service had for a time to be diverted through Vienna, Budapest, 
and Salomca The Persian Government authorised Imperial 
Airways to fly only through a comdor over mountainous 
territory which was quite unsuitable, the route therefore had 
to be switched to the Arabian coast of the Persian Gulf— after 
a scries of negotiations with the independent Shaikhs of the 
Trucial Coast some ofwhom even forbade motor lorries because 
motor lorries are not mentioned in the Koran 

• The Univmal Postal Union, long one of the most successful examples 
of mtematicpiial cooperation, had rts beginning in the Postal Convention 
of 1870, which proclaimed that the member countries constituted “a single 
postal territory” 
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Can wt Attain TarEDOM or the Air? 

Tlicrc IS no doubt that the full dcxclopmcnt of intcntatjonal 
atr transport will be unattainable unless some measure of free- 
dom of the air ran be serured and the restrirli\ e policies of the 
past discarded iNIjal are the diffieulties’ 

The Cim\ Aerial Transport Committee, reportint; at the end 
of the last uar, said “To p\e to forcu^n aircraft as a matter 
of acLnoulcdgcd international law the nglil to fly at uall 
o\cr the lemtory of the State would be to gi\e lliem undesir- 
able opportunities for espionage “ Substance has been lent to 
this ob]eflion by the ctents of ilir war It was reported that 
the Nan air attacks on Poland, Nors\a> and France s\ere m 
fact facilitated b) Luftwaffe squadron leaders who had in 
peace time flowTi cner these countries as Lufthansa pilots But 
unless we arc to \asualisc the world in the future as a eolleetion 
of armed camps the onK answer is the creation of a worLiblc 
s^’strm of collectise seeunt), m which an International Pohee 
Force could play a great pan Tlir “proi^rcss ' of military 
aviation in the future may be so great as to make such a system 
of security a condition of progress of any kind in the four 
years of the last war German air forces dropped 300 tons of 
bombs on Bniain many times that weight is now being 
dropped on the Rhineland or Berlin m a single nighu 

It IS also argued that freedom of the air would aggravate the 
problem of cnibrcing safety and iraflic rules If any commercial 
plane of any type could land at any airport at any time it would 
be exceedingly difficult to maintain safety and to as oid colli- 
sions and congestion But tins problem would be cased if there 
were international agreement, through some accepted Inter- 
national Board for Air Nasigation like 1 C.A.N., on standards 
of equipment, airworlliiness and on the compclencc of pilots 
(jeep 103}. 

Freedom of the air cannot therefore be considered apart 
from the political setting. It will be possible to approach 
nearer to jt only if the political problem is sausfactorily sclUed, 
although technical dcselopmcnts like stratosphere filing may 
possibly alter the situation. In anj case freedom of llie air is 
not in itself a sufficient objcclur as it mirht merely lead to an 
astonishing conglomciation of services and to an extreme of 
competition wiiicii rould hardly avoid being wasteful and 
which might in the end do more harm than good to inter- 
national relations. 
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In onlcr to enhttue nitioiul presume and jKitcntul, 
air transport has hern ss'mbtriith supportcil In j;o\erinnrnts 
ami Its de\ck>pmrnt has nc\cr hern cv>\crii«l l)> <.oinmcrcjal 
lonsidcratiom It h.u Wrn alimM uni\rr.dl\ assniftl hy 
dirca subsidirs to mxcr drtuits or mi Mnnr oihrr ildiufil 
rrscaixh An inul tonuaits luuc lu the I’intnl Statrs, for 
example. al'O been the ine.vns wherein Jnbndirs ha%e been 
pr.«n{ed. one Amrtu.ni .mthonn has stu't'estesi tJi n between 
to?) and lojo ‘ alumt ihrre^pmUrs ol tlie ktixws intil p.\)* 
inents the I s ' mu Iv sousideml .v< publu aid to tlie 
larnen ' • In Itniain direit subsidies lo Impend and I'ritish 
.\irua\-s anunuUtd to 4i,-i${.bit iii lOjO as lompired with 
j{ f,b''. 7 no in to ,*) I he dimt subsuK to 1 irmh .ur transport 
in io?v( was ^ i.Os'i.Oja. while the Cleimin subsids w.is oscr 

',000,01X1 \s a ceneial rule subsidus tor mtei nation tl 
sennes have lx*en sreaier than lo» jniuh donustu srivnes. 
It) piaituall) all lonmnes exiept the I nurd ''tatis the State 
not onl) svihstdoed but aho piituipited in the ownership or 
tnati.n,’etne»t ol atr tr.m<|x»rt umleitalsino. t a HO \t\ Kl.M. 
Trans'CanatU \ir lanes. I.uflhinsa. \ir trame, S.diena, 
Ala Lutona. South Aliw.m .\irw.u\. cu 

If !tii\ one nuional eoxernment is prepared to i;i\e sub* 
sidles to kUil .uiition it mu Isemme dilluult tor an\ other 
nitional nmernmetit to nlr.im tiom sountetimj with similar 
subsidies 10 us own atr tr.ins|HMt indu'trx, the unsubsidi'Ctl 
or (.ompar.itivch lutnh 'ub'idistxl indusirs mu otherwise 
be drum tixnn tlie intern uioiial sk\ Subsidised loinpetitivm, 
ifsarrietl to an extmne. i< Knind to .ul as an irni ml lo inter* 
national rcl itions 1 tsr the « ike ot luteru itioiial aniil> there is, 
thrreloie, a gixxl i.tse lor hmitiin; subsidies I aii;e subsidies 
.are also objcv tion dile in 'o tar as dies somjx-l die Krner.al 
taxp.unn; lommuml) lo i;i\c sjseviil ftsMst imc to the luers of 
air transport .atiil to pij lot tlic prrstiire lhk:htt oJ iimler- 
utilised planes. 1 he ml.uit nidusti) .ininment m u h uc some 
ct'ijencv, but. as die General Coiimdot Shippmij hu pomteil 
out. the nir irampoit ludiutn taimot imcth lom.'er be re.^Mttletl 
.IS ail iulaut. 

It would l>e K»^nerall> ucrtal that there must be some 
limit to subsidies to an traiujvrt and, peril ips less generally, 

• O J 'IiiifruaiKsnal .Nw Tisnspitl anU Niiioi'il New 

\iri, uifi 
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that the limit sliould be low and diminuhing as trafTic develops. 
But this can only be achieved on the basis of international 
agreement As the Lamplugh Report has said “international 
agreement xs essential to set a high limit for such subsidy as may 
be necessary. Unless this is done inicrnaiionally, uneconomic 
and cut-throat competition w certain to ensue” This vsill 
involte an agreed and careful definition of subsidy and regu- 
lation of ilic element of subsidy, if any, m air-mail payments. 

A Memorandum prepared by the Society of British Aircraft 
Constructors suggests that “the freedom of the air and the 
right to operate might lie restricted by mtcrnaiional agree- 
ment to those companies which gave full publicity to their 
operations with audited statements of costs and receipts, ren- 
dered in a standardized form and published quarterly under 
the aegis of whatever international controlling body may lie 
established by tlic United Nattoas.” 

I.STERNATION'AL ORCAMSATIO.V 

What forms of international organisation — (») for the 
establishment of common technical standards, (a) for the 
operation of air services (p. loOj, and (3) for the protision of 
ground facilities such as aerodromes (p. no) — ssill lie needed 
jf air transport is to enjoy a healthier development in the 
future tlian it has done in the past? 

It is sometimes suggested that a single International Air 
Transport Authority should l>oth operate the services on the 
great world routes and should also exercise on behalf of the 
nations collectively the necessary power of regulation and 
control over civil aviation generally — that Is to say, over those 
services and facilities wlucli it docs not itself operate. Control 
there must certainly be; and experience shows that it must be 
largely if not wholly international. Tlicrc must, for instance, 
be uniformity of practice on rules of navigation. But to assign 
essentially regulatory functions, whcdicr or not they arc sub- 
ject to ratification by individual governments, to an inter- 
national body largely concerned with the actual operation of 
air services would invite failure, "nicrc would Ik* conflicts of 
interest, if we assume as we must that flying under national 
auspices as vscll as intemadonal wrould continue; and how- 
ever austerely impartial lliis international body might seek to 
be, its rulings would probably not be accepted as disinterested 
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in matters which afTcctctl hi own services. Operation on the 
other hand calls for high enterprise and audacious pioneering. 
To put the same point m another way, we shall get the best 
results if the regulating authonty is rcprcsciitatisc and judi- 
ci.illy minded and if operating bodies liavc vision, enterprise 
and cfTicicncy 

Internationa! Doard for Air Navigation 
The International C'ommmion for Air Navigation, as set up 
under the League of Nations by the Tans Convention, is a 
precedent for a future International Hoard I C A N was 
responsible for ensuring the iiornul evolution of the Conven* 
tion by proposing any necessary amcmlmcnts to tlic contract- 
ing States, for adapting technical regulations to the rtquirc- 
ments of air tralTic and for the rollcciion and dissemination 
of information indispensable to air navigators It drew up 
standards for airworthiness (crtifiiatcs, log books, lights, 
signals, air traiTic (oiiis, mcdnal cxamiiialions for air pilots, 
meteorological information, air traffic statistics, methods of 
accident investigation and ground markings 

International co-operation on these matters will be vital if 
air commerce is not to be hampcrcil by a muliiiudc of different 
standards Aeroplane lights and signals cannot be clianged in 
ffiglit between one country and another European standards 
of airport construction and radio methods must not be so 
different from Amcric.an that a Czech pilot landing at La 
Guardia Field is a danger both to himself, liis passengers and 
other planes Convenience and safety will call for uniformity 
As Dr Roxbcc Cox has s.ud, “we arc trying to put the aero- 
plane on ctlicrcal railway lines and the nearer we approach 
that nlcal the safer we shall be " "Ethereal railw.iy hues” will 
necessitate rules as to flying lieights and on a host of other 
subjects. To secure uniforinily in practice will be no easy task. 
"Anyone,” states Dr Warner, “who has lived through the 
process of making a major change m airwortliincss require- 
ments, by way of modernising them, must feel some trepida- 
tion at the thought of having to collect, consider, and, as far as 
possible, to reconcile the views of the interested parties of 
several continents, instead of those of only a single country.” 
Hut it should not be an insuperable task. 

A start might be made by setting up an International Hoard 
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for Air Na\igation for the uorld. In 1939 all large European 
countries, except U.S S R., Germam, Turkey and Hungary', 
and a few non-Europ>can countries were represented on 
The L S A and \anous other Amcncan Republics were part^* 
to Uieir own Con\enUon — the Havana Convenuon of 1928 — 
and were not represented on 1 C A \ Such a Hoard as sug* 
gested here should in the future certainly include liie U S.A., 
tlic L S S R and all oilier nations Its main function would 
be to secure uniform standards, but it should also collect 
aviation staiisucs and could parucipatc in im esUgauons into 
accidents on international routes, act as a clcanng house for 
research andHiavc Uic nght to inspect the accounts ofoperaung 
concerns. 

CoMMERCtAL C 0 -OPER.VTIOM 

It can be argued that inicmationaIl> competitive pmaic 
enierpnsc would ensure the fullest possible development of 
au- transport if once the trammels of die “closed si>'’ were 
remo.cd. It is, however, liighl> doubtful whether the con^ 
sequences of unlimited competition would, in fact, be accepted 
by the air operaton or cv cn desirable for tlic consumer. Already 
before the war compcuuon vvas being tempered by agreement 
between air transport operators, and the need for some measure 
of agreement, on schedules, for example, will become even 
more acute as air transport develops Competition between 
U.S., Canadian, Brituh, French, Dutch, Xonvcgian, Swedish, 
Portuguese and odicr air lines on the Xordi Atlantic routes 
after the war could hardl> fail to be vvasteful unless regulated 
by agreement. 

In fact dicrc vvcrc beibre the war many different working 
agreements between air transport operators, particularly in 
Europe. Twenty-nine lines were, for c-xample, operated In 
pool in 1935 by companies vvhich were members of the Inter- 
national Air Traflic Association. Pooling agreements t^^pically 
regulated the number of flights and provided that die one 
company should place its own administrative and technical 
organisation at the disposal of the other and that receipts from 
passengers and freights, but not from subsidies or mail, should 
be pooled and divided between the companies in proportion 
to the useful load and number of miles flowm. Such pooling 
agreements were common in Europe and were also found 
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outside Europe; Air France, for example, had a pooling 
agreement uith LufUiansa for South American services 

The I.A.T A. was gradually &cpanding before the war Its 
membership, originally restricted to North-Western Europe, 
spread to cover the whole continent and was spreading still 
more widely with the afhhation of companies from outside 
Europe. The mam European air transport companies, Pan 
American Ainvaj-s and a small number of companies from 
other countries outside Europe were members before the war 
The various European companies were able, through the 
medium of the I A T A , lo reach agreement on schedules, 
routes and publicity, and on common forms of bills of lading 
and other traffic documents 

Is Commercial Co-operation Enough^ 

An mtcresling article m the December, 19^2, BuUeltn of 
the Rojial Institute of International Affairs suggested that this 
system of traffic pools might be de% eloped on a regional as 
distinct from a Ime basis “There might, for instance," it was 
said, “be continental, mtcr-contmcntal and intcr-impenal 
pools." Regional pooling agreements might be more successful 
if there were an international licensing authority The Civil 
Aeronautics Board of the United States could be taken as a 
guide The CAB, in addition to its other functions, issues 
permits for particular services if it is found that the services 
are required in the public interest and fixes fair and reasonable 
rates 

The question remains, howc%cr, whether any form of pool- 
ing, even if coupled with licensing, would be adequate in all 
parts of the world and for all routes As early as 1935 M 
Henri Bouche in a report submitted to a Sub-Committce of 
the Air Transport Co-opcralion Committee of the League of 
Nations suggested that co-operation between national com- 
panies could not, particularly in Europe, provide the best 
method of operating intcmalional scrv'ices M Bouche saw 
the trend as being from independent national companies, 
operating under pooling agreements, to the denationalised 
company. 

As long as the great majority oT coemtnes imist for rtasoTO 
of prestige on having their own air services with the maximum 
number of direct connections to the important svorld centres. 
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On these grounds there is, therefore, a good case for some form 
of International Corporation 

Pre-\Var Analogies 

There were, before the war, some air transport organisations 
having executive Responsibility and to some extent an inter- 
national character, they were not, however, fully international 
but were rather convenient administrative commences for 
operating a common service in which several interests were 
concerned than the expression of a purpose common to all or 
many nations 

Arrangements were, for instance, made after discussions held 
in 1935 between the United Kingdom, Canada, the Irish Tree 
State and Newfoundland for the scumg up of a joint operating 
company to be incorporated at the instance of three companies 
to be normnated rcspcciivcly by the Governments of the 
United Kingdom, Canada and Eire Eacli company was to 
nominate three directors, and tlic capital of the joint company 
was to be held as to 51 per cent by the United Kingdom com- 
pany, 24J per cent by the Canadian company and 24J per 
cent, by the Irish Free State company Of the total annual 
subsidy Canada was to contribute 20 per cent , the Irish Free 
State 5 per cent , and Newfoundland a sum to be agreed with 
the United Kingdom Government, while the remainder was 
to be made up by the United Kingdom Government Pan 
American Airways was to be granted all necessary landing 
facilities and to participate on a basis of reciprocity with the 
joint company m the operation of the services. Impenal Air- 
ways, the company nominated by the U K., was to conduct all 
experimental flights on behalf of the joint company, which 
had not come into existence up till the outbreak of war, as the 
experimental period had only just been completed in the sum- 
mer of 1939 A similar example is provided by Tasman Empire 
Airways which established an air service between Australia and 
New Zealand in 1940 BOAC bolds a 38 per cent interest, 
Qantas Empire Airways 23 per cent and the New Zealand 
Government 20 per cent The controlling body is the Tasman 
Air Commission consisting of three officials representing the 
United Kingdom, Australia and New Zealand 

Another example was the airline known as Dcruluft which 
was formed in 1921 by agreement between the U S S.R. and 
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to the slialtcrcd arcai, diunbuting food and mcdicaJ suppljr? 
and carrying officiah, doctors and tcc-hnicah Out of tliia 
emergency organnatiom an Luropcan Airwayt Corporation 
could grow. Luropran avaition should have a better chance 
under such a Corporation than it has ever done in tlic past 

iMrRNATiONAnsAitoN OR Trunk UoiTTrs 

Some olhi r Corporations could aho he rrgionaJ, e /; Cor 
Africa, l)ut, as .1 rule, Intcrndlional Corporations miglit he 
confined to tlic operation of trunk routes Ihr cvijbJjshrncnt 
of an International Corporalion for the North Atlantic route 
would be second only in order of urgency to tlie Huropcan 
Airways, since this rouu is probably going to he m the future 
svhat the I.ondon-Paris route was in the past and since com- 
petition, and the emotional lical it would generate, would 
otherwise be intense The South Atlantic route miglit be 
treated tn the same svay Other trunk routes such as Afoscow- 
I/mdon, I/indon'Shangliai, San IVanrisco-Auckland might 
also be Jntrrnationahscd 

There IS olmously no liard and fast definition of trunk routes 
The routes rhoseq for internationalisation could hr defined in 
the post-war Air Oinvcntion and suitable macluncry for revi- 
sion provided The Corporations would necessarily consist of 
national representatives, appointed on certain defined prin- 
ciples. Tiic members of the llo-ird when once chosen sliould, 
however, he free to appoint sta/f, select pilots and grotmd 
personnel and clicme the best «|uipmcnl wliatcvcr its country 
of origin The North AiJ,imi< C>orporatjon might tlius liavc 
british planes for some purpfwcs and Americ.in for others. 
Trench managers at some airports and Dulcli at others, Cana- 
dian pilots III some planes and Norwegian in others 

The detailed organisation of any such International Public 
Corporation would rctjuirc careful consideration It has been 
said, in a recent article in Tht lorlntghtlj by Mr Incdmann, 
that success would depend on a namlxr of f iriors of wliicii the 
most important is that "tlic right men should be put in rharge, 
men who will consider ibcmsrlvcs as servants and pioncen in 
an international cause, not as rcprcscntaiivc of any nation, 
class or economic interest” lurUicrmorr, "nations assisted 
by international economic enterprise must be considered as 
active partners in ajomt umlcruking, not as objects of foreign 
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tutelage and capitalist investment. . . . Tinally this, like any 
attempt at mtcmaiional reconciliation, is doomed to failure if 
constitutional reservation, unanimity rules and other well- 
known devices of national sovereignty once more impeded 
international progress ” 

Opfration op Airports 

Separate International Corporations might also have direct 
operating responsibility for aerodromes in certain circum* 
stances; Vice-President Wallace has proposed the internationali- 
sation of large airports and urged that “boldness should be the 
guiding principle in planning a world-wide airport coastruc- 
tion programme " Where a country was able to provide a 
fully equipped airport up to the standard required by the 
International Board for Air Navigation there would be no need 
for any International Corporation to step in. But where a 
country had neither the financial resources nor the personnel 
for the establishment and operation of aerodromes in its terri- 
tory and where these aerodromes were needed for an inter- 
national route an Intcrhational Corporation might take res- 
ponsibility for their creation and operation. The Corporation 
could also manage and operate meteorological and radio 
services wherever these were not being satisfactorily provided 
by particular countries. 

In conclusion vve cannot do l>cttcr than quote again from Dr. 
Warner: “It vs ill be for the people of the United Nations and 
their governments, and in particular and in large part for the 
nations of the British Commonwealth and for the Unitcd.Statcs, 
to determine how technical progress will he used. When the 
last bomb has been dropped, and unconditional surrender has 
become a fact in Tokjo and Berlin, that problem will confront 
us. The success with which it is solved will shape the destinies 
of children yet unborn. The designers will not fail. The states- 
men, and the peoples whose interests the statesmen scrv'c must 
not” 
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THC rUTURC or THE COLONIES 

Since the outbreak of war the spotlight has played on many 
of the colonial tcmtorirs of the belligerent nations During the 
summer of igjo East Afnia was in the news— the Italians occu- 
pied British Somaliland and Iiomlis fell on Nairobi The 
leasing of West Indian bases lo ilic United States switcJied 
attention momentarily to Dniisli possessions m the Western 
Hemisphere In the early autumn interest shifted lo Central 
Africa with the adhesion of the Bclgan Congo and rrcnch 
Equatorial Africa to the Allied cause and the organisation 
of a new regional economy for Trench, Belgian and British 
dependencies in this area Tlic early montlis of igji saw the 
recovery of British Somaliland and Ethiopia, the collapse of 
the Italian East African Empire, and the elimination of Axis 
power m Syria and Iran West Africa continues to be of 
importance as an intermediate station on the air routes from 
Britain and the U S A to the Middle and Far East But the 
mam spotlight now plays on American, Dutch, British, and 
Portuguese terntoncs m the south-western Pacific 

Events in this theatre of war reflect gravely on some features 
of European colonial policy, as well as on our military pre- 
paredness After the defeat of Japan it will be necessary to 
reconsider the future of this nth and strategically vital area as 
a regional problem with world-wide implications When this 
time comes the immediate interests of particular Colonial 
Powers and of 5cction.iI groups m colonial terntoncs must 
surely be subordinated to the long-term interests of the local 
population and of the world as a whole Already tlic creation 
of a unified command of all the Allied forces in that wide area 
symbolises a new approach on tlw part of the Great Powers to 
their joint colonial responsibilities winch cannot be limited to 
military activities or even lo war-time needs in general. 

The position in the south-western Pacific is only a special 
example of the general problem of colonial development witli 
which this chapter is concerned. The wxy in which this prob- 
lem IS liandicd by the Allies will be a test of the reality of the 
conceptions embodied in die Atlantic Charter. Of that eight- 
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point declaration five points arc directly rclc\ant to the future 
of the colonics Point 2 repudiates any territorial change ex* 
cept sMth tlic truly expressed tvislics of the people concerned- 
Point 3 asserts the nght of all peoples to choose dicir o^'■■n form 
of government. Point j recognises die nght of every State to 
equal access to the trade and raw materials they require Point 
5 pledges international collaboration 10 secure better labour 
conditions, economic development, and social security. And 
Point 6 states that peace should assure to all men in all lands 
freedom from vvanl and fear These admirable gcneralisatioat 
need considerable clanficauon in terms of colonial go.emmcnl 
and some ambiguilia of expression call for elucidation Vet 
the general intention is plain and die challenge to traditional 
practices in the economic and social development of dependent 
tcrritoncs unmistakable 

In this chapter a brief ana!y*sis is made of some of the 
charactcnitic problems of the major tropical dependcndcs, 
and an attempt is made to outline a constructive policy' for the 
future Recent dev clopmcnu, such as the reaffirmation of the 
trusteeship pnndplc by the Bndsh Covcmmcni in the official 
statement which accompanied the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Act, to-io, and the highly practical proviuons, and 
results, of the Act itself arc an indication of the new spirit which 
is beginning 10 find expression in our own colonial administra- 
tion. The regional co-ordination of the equatorial African 
territories of Belgium, Bntain, France, the Castem Group 
Supply Council, the Middle East Supply Centre, Anglo- 
American cooperation in the Caribbean, in the Red Sea area, 
in the Persian Gulf, and the more recent inter-allied initiatives 
in South-East Asia, arc practical steps tov>ardi the new forms 
of international co-operation which we believe to be ncccstary. 
These developments arc encouraging, hut this much more 
must be said The polidcs which arc outlined in this chapter 
pre-suppose the establishment of a durable peace and the 
creation of new international institutions founded on political 
rcaliiics- If the advanced nations fail to find solutions to their 
own problems there is little likelihood of ihdr bringing order 
and progress to the undev eloped regions of the world. 

The DEVEi.opitE.vr op Tropicae Depe-vde.vctes 

Two problems arc here entangled: die need for development 
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in tropical countries and Uie politically dependent status otthe 
great majority of dicm The two arc both resultants of a his- 
torical fact— tlicir backwardness, cultural and economic, rela- 
tive to the metropolitan countries This lag m dev elopment of 
the tropics led to theu- being largely taken over as colonies by 
the more advanced nations Considerable development has, 
however, occurred m the tropical regions as the result of the 
somulus of contact with the colonising Powers, though the type 
of development has not always been desirable In some eases, 
as in the \Vest Indies, regression has set m after a period of 
tolerably prosperous development, resulting in the tropical 
equivalent of our own Dcprcssctl Areas Even m Central Mnea, 
which was not opened up until a bare Sttty years ago, much has 
been done in providing orderly administrative and legal 
systems, social services, public works, and other physical 
machinery of economic advance But the lag vvas so great that 
most tropical populations still exist at a level of human develop- 
ment which 13 qualitatively dilTcrcnt from that of Western 
countries. 

The politically dependent colonics include nearly an eighth 
of the world’s population In considering the development of 
these and other tropical backward areas, the co-operation of 
the peoples concerned is a prime essential for any stable solu- 
tion Those hundreds of millions of people will have their own 
interpretations of what they demand m the way of hfe, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, and any strong consciousness on 
their part of frustration or regimentation will hinder or even 
prevent die fulfilment of plans for developing these countries 

Basic Questions 

In considering the future of these areas, we have to ask our- 
selves three pairs of questions, pohCical, economic, and social. 
Politically, first, how.far can international regulation be sub- 
stituted for national possession^ And, secondly, how can a 
movement towards responsible self-government he best en- 
couraged’ Economically, one question only is often asked 
how can these areas be developed so as to make their resources 
available to the rest of the world’ But the reciprocal is equally 
importanf how can we raise the standard of living of the local 
peoples and so enable them to play their part as markets for 
the products of other areas’ Soaally, we must ask, first, how 
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improvement can be brouijht about in the health, the pcncral 
relations of the individual to society (at the moment largely 
embodied in labour regulations), and the cduration and cul- 
tural development of native peoples* And. secondly, how can 
western techniques and ideas be grafted on to an indigenous 
basis to secure social and cultural progress, instead of exerting 
a disruptive effect on native life* 

Owing to the backwardness of the tropical regions, it is not 
enough merely to answer these questions as we would answer 
them in relation to advanced society, in terms of a prescribed 
goal or a defined direction For tlic tropical areas, it is equally 
essential to discover llic desirable rale of change Olhcrwi-sc, 
change in one field may get entirely out of step with other types 
of change, or the all-round rate of change may be so rapid as 
to prevent assimilation and adjustment Thus in all three fields, 
political, economic and soaal, we must ask not only ithere 
should nc go, but also how fast should we go* 

Tropical Backwardvcss 

Tropical countries arc only partly organised on a money 
economy basis, and most of their inhabitants have very low 
standards of life. They arc mostly agricultural, often dependent 
on a single mam food-crop, and on only one or two export 
products for all that they wish to buy from abroad, rurilicr- 
morc, in the years between the tv%o wars most tropical export 
crops have suffered a senous and someumes calamitous fall in 
prices. 

In general, it is only where mineral resources arc present 
that large financial returns have been obuined. Many of these, 
however, go directly back to the metropolitan country. Tre- 
qucnlly, loo, the adv.anlagcs gamed by the local inhabitants 
through wage-earning arc largely offset by the effects of labour 
migrations from agriculluraJ communities and by the evil 
effects which too sudden changes in Uic habits of life and lalwur 
may have on licalth, economic organisation and social con- 
dition?. 

At the same time populations arc increasing rapidly, c.g., 
in the West Indies; or arc likely to increase rapidly in the near 
future as mortality, cspcdally infant mortality, declines, e.g , 
in Central Africa, though here labour migrations and new 
diseases may for a time act in Uic opposite direction. 
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Tiic dcatli-ratcs, discasc-ralcs, and parasitc-ratcs in most 
tropical areas arc far luglicr tlian m civilised countries — often 
of a different order of magnitude Tims estimated infant mor* 
tality m tropical Afrua ranges from 30 o to even 500 per 1,000 
(even m Cc>lon it is i6(> per 1,000), as against 54 0 in Britain 
and 30 in Sweden Similarl>, general dcatii-ratcs range up to 
two or three times the figure for the most advanied countries 

Diseases lilvC plague, >r)Iow fiv«r, .and sleeping sukiiess still 
take a hcav^ toll, leprosy is wid<sprc.id, .uid m ilana is a major 
source of reduced vitality Worms and othtr large parasites 
arc frequent, over qo per cent of a sample of Last Afruan 
natives being infested, in p.miLuljr, hook-worm, with its debi- 
litating effect, is almost universal rmaU>, nutritional defi- 
ciencies arc frequently serious Adequate diet and protection 
against parasites and infectious disease would entirely trans- 
form the physique and the psychology of the majority of the 
inhabitants of the tropics 

Soil erosion, sometimes hastened by what in other ways is 
economic progress, is often serious, and insect pests such as 
locusts and tsetse do great damage ioc.illy over considerable 
areas 

Tlie countering of all llicsc handicaps is held up by tlie ig- 
norance of the nauve masses In sjnic of the valuable past and 
present work of the missionary' societies, and of ihe fact that 
education departments arc now virtually universal, the leeway 
to be made up is so great, and the resources arc still so inade- 
quate, that in many colonial areas llic large (often very large) 
majority of children still receive no formal education at 
all, and most of those receiving education do not get beyond 
the primary stage 

These facts arc more a measure of the difficulties to be over- 
come than an indictment of the colonial Powers Medical and 
cducation.al departments, for instance, arc in almost all colo- 
nics accomplishing admirable work. But tlic problem is so 
large — nothing less llian the transformation of the social and 
economic life of tropical populations and the taming of tlicir 
very difficult environment — that tlie results arc sull essentially 
prehnunary. 

Tins backwardness has been the basw of the view, -w^ucVi is 
still widely held, tliat all or most tropical peoples arc m some 
way inherently and markedly infcnoT, vvlictlicr in energy, 
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intelligence, or temperamenL Thii contention cannot be 
maintained. At present uc ha\c no grounds for asserting that 
different racial groups differ in inherent intelligence. E\cn 
should analysis c\cntuall^ show that, say, \Nest African negroes 
and Englislimen as whole populauons do differ innately in 
intelligence, these diffcrcnrcs will certainly be slight and the 
great bulk of the two populations will oscrlap in tlieir mental 
potentialities. Tropical backwardness is essentially a temporar>’ 
phenomenon, and can only be looked at as an early stage in a 
far-reaching process of de\clopmcnt Wr must cnsisage the 
goals of that process as including self-government and a high 
standard of lift 

Tvtls of Colonial Depesdencils 

Before dealing with methods of development, the problem 
must be more clearly defined First, various backward tropical 
areas are not pohiically dependent colonics These areas, as 
suggested later, would profit by participation m any large* 
scale scheme of development, and would be welcomed if they 
chose to apply for participation. 

A number of areas wathrolonial status arc not tropical. Some 
of them, however, like Greenland, could, ifdcsired, be included 
in the scheme since they share with the tropical colonics the 
essential feature effacing economically backward. Others, like 
Gibraltar or Malta, arc retained as colonics for strategic 
reasons; any change m their status will depend upon the 
arrangements made for guaranteeing international security. 
Others again, like some Middle Eastern territories, arc clearly 
destined to achieve partial or complete self-government 
in the near future; still others, like Ceylon, arc likely soon to 
acquire the independence of Dominion status 

Northern Africa constitutes a special area; Algeria and 
Nortlicrn Libya were already before the war for most purposes 
integral parts of France and Italy respectively, and other terri- 
tories in this region may be expected to become more closely 
linked with the general European system 

India and Burma possess distinctive and ancient cultural 
traditions, and although only about half this area lies within 
the tropics, its industnal development is greater than that of 
any oUicr region in comparable latitudes. The two countries 
have abo proceeded further along the path towards self-gov cm- 
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mcnt, and poliucally must now be regarded as in the same 
general category as the Dominions Their liuman problems, 
however, arc obviously of a different type from those of the 
existing Dominions (apart from some aspects of South African 
life), and to tackle them many of the methods here suggested 
for providing capital equipment for a new standard of life will 
be needed India and Burma, however, require separate and 
special treatment, and for this reason they will not be further 
considered here 

Reoiosm, Development 

Tropical colonics thus form the kernel of our problem They 
fall naturally into distinctive regions— the African, Malayan, 
Pacific and Caribbean areas Thus a regional treatment will 
be important as the basis for a long»term policy In particular, 
we may hope and anticipate iliat self-government or “Dominion 
status" will eventually be achieved by the regions as wholes, 
not separately by the various present territories, or even by 
sub-rcgions As a step m this direction, administrative unillca- 
tion could with advantage be earned out in the near future in 
several areas (e g in West amt East Africa and the West Indies), 
thus preventing the dangers of so-called llalkanisation in the 
tropics The Eastern Group Supply Council is a small step 
forward towards the unification of a very large area At the 
other geographical extreme the uninhabited but huge area of 
Antarctica might well be internationalised immediately to pre- 
vent future friction and as a symbol of world co-opcraiion 

Special arrangements involving the more intimate collabo- 
ration of non-European Powers (notably the USA and some 
of the Dominions) will be needed in the two minor colonial 
regions, the Caribbean and the Pacific, and also m the Malayan 
region if, as seems desirable, the Philippines arc integrated 
into Its organisation Developments following tlic leasing of 
West Indian bases to the USA demonstrate the possibilities 
of co-opcration It is of great interest to observe that this 
strategic step is already having social repercussions The 
British Government has already announced that guidance to 
Ethiopia in economic and poliUcal matters should be the sub- 
ject of international agreement at the conclusion of the peace, 
American participation m this is much to be desired, both on 
the merits of the scheme, and as a possible means of persuading 
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the U S A to .'I'isumc a share of responsibility for the develop- 
ment of Africa in general. 

In tins present discussion* special attention s\all be paid to 
Africa, as tlic largest colonial region, and the Caribbean, be- 
cause of Its peculiar situation as a tropical depressed area. The 
Malayan and Paafic regions svill not be treated in detail, 
not because they do not present tlicir os\n urgent and difficult 
problems, but for lack of space 

The Political PnouLfM of the CoLOMrs 

The foundations of European power in die present tropical 
colonics were not, in general, laid by the deliberate arlion of 
governments, but by die unpoliiiral action of imdcrs In Africa 
this process \%as begun by the slave traders, and later (from the 
beginning of the ninctccnUi century) legitimate traders, whose 
activities were supported by die Ilriush “evangelicals " The 
indusinahsation of Great Britain and of Europe created a 
healthy demand for Afnean raw materials (notably palm oil), 
which took the place of the unhc.alihy demand for slaves: from 
this time commerce began to play ns natural pan in raising the 
standard of living of the partiapanis on both sides. However, 
the new legitimate trade w’as unable to drive out the slave trade 
without the support of punitive action. It was this need which 
led to the establishment of British power on the coasts. The 
reluctance of Great Britain to capand inland persisted until 
the end of die nineteenth century. In die centre of Africa this 
long commercial preparation was lacking. King Leopold Ts 
effort to start profitable exploitation in a hurry’ led to the scan- 
dals of the Congo Free State But these in turn showed the 
necessity of reinforcing the internationally accepted rules of 
conduct for colonial powers. 

Sources of International Friction 

It should once more be emphasised that “colonics” arc of 
various ty’pes. It is, however, in general true that politically 
the “possession” of colonics has always been a source of intcr- 
nauonal friction. Colonics as a measure of national prestige, as 
a market for metropolitan products, as a politic.ally safe field 
for capital investment, and as a means for providing outlets 
for younger sons and adventurous spirits, hav c alw ays been the 
object of jealousy. The issue of the so-called “have” and 
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“have-not” powers has in recent years become acute (although 
the real “have-nots” are the backward colonial peoples). 
It is true thatquitda number of colonial areas were taken over 
by European powers only with reluctance However it was 
almost invariably a threat, direct or indirect, of taking over by 
some other pow cr which caused such reluctance to be ov ercome 
— a fact which shows how colonial expansion was linked up 
with European poivcr politics and nationalist trade expansion. 

Colonial fnction is indeed a special case of the friction be- 
tween independent sov creign states of modern type, and cannot 
be abolished by any isolated treatment Even where the stan- 
dards ofday-tO'day local administration which have obtained 
under certain powers m certain temtones have been high, this 
has not prevented the suspicion ansmg that tropical depen- 
dencies arc m general being exploited m the interests of their 
white masters rather than developed in those of their own 
inhabitants The colonial powers have not yet been able to 
find z satisfactory moral basis for their dependent empires, 
There is also the internal poliucal problem of satisfying the 
aspirations of the local inhabitants for fuller self-government; 
and this will become more acute with the passage of time. 

The New Aim of Colonial Policy 

The aim should be to substitute for the chaos resulting from 
nineteenth-century imperialistic colonial expansion a system 
designed to eliminate the jealousies of the industrially advanced 
nations, to promote the development of tropical areas m the 
interests primarily of their otvn populations, but also of the 
rest of the world, and to facilitate the progress of the non-sclf- 
goveming temtones towards sclT-govemmcnt If it is essential 
for world prosperity that the rate of tropical development 
should be quickened, it is equally essential for any stable peace 
settlement that the thorny political problem of colonies should 
find a solution 

The pooling of all colonies under an international adrmnis- 
tration would not be satisfactory In the first place, the diffi- 
culues of administration m backward tropical areas are great 
enough even with a homogeneous suff Immediate or rapid 
internationalisation would add immensely to these difficulties, 
and there is a real nsk that lack of experience in handling 
native problems might cause not only a slowing-up of develop- 
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merit but even a dangcrou? regression Furtlier, tlic more 
dev eloped colonics arc dcfimtcly hostile to any form of inter* 
nationalisation, vvliicli thry rightly feel h no guarantee against 
exploitation The most senous objection, Iiowcver, is the ab- 
sence of any international body which eould undertake the 
degree of executive responsibility now assumed by colonial 
powers Lven if Luropc were to achieve some degree of poli- 
tical and economic unit}, the central authority would for some 
time to come be ri lain cly feeble Transfer of colonial areas to 
otlicr powers, vvlicihcr under mandate or outright, would also 
provide no solution In any case, it is to be deprecated, both 
m the immediate interests of the native inhabitants, for whom 
a radical change of system is likely to lie unsettling, and 
because it involves treating human populations as pawns in 
the game of power politics 

The TRLSTFrjinp PRisciPtr 

Tlic solution of the problem lies in the wholehearted adop- 
tion by the Colonial I’oiscrs of ilic principle of trusteeship and 
all Its positive and practical implications, including that of 
some degree of international supervision and regulation of 
colonial affairs This trusteeship is a dual one, primarily for 
the colonial populations, but vvith the interests of the world 
also in view. 

If the trusteeship principle is implemented in a practical v>ay 
by schemes for economic and social dcvrlopmcnt, the political 
issue of the "haves” and the "liavr-nots” will become quite 
unreal Ilntain has made a step in this direction by the Colonial 
Development and \VtIfarc Aciof 19 jo, under which the greater 
part of the debts of the Colonial Governments to the I’ritish 
Exchequer arc remitted, the maximum of the Colonial Develop- 
ment Fund increased from to ^^5 J millions per annum, and 
the Fund made available for education and social services 
as well as for proj'ccis with a commercial return. However, the 
sums thus made available arc quite inadequate and will cven- 
WiaWy Viavc \c» \>c laistd to a diffcrcm order o? magnitude', at 
present the maximum provision n Jess than the British expen- 
diture on half a day of the war. Large-scale international co- 
operation of V anous kinds will also be needed before the policy 
of trusteeship is fully and generally implemented; and other 
backward tropical areas, besides the colonics in the strict sense, 
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must be included in such schemes of combined social and 
economic de\clopment. 

The Political Future op the Colonies 
The League of Nations recognised the trusteeship principle 
m regard to the Mandated territories However, the Mandate 
system as adopted in 1919 was unsatisfactory as it applied only 
to Germany’s colonics and was in many quarters regarded as 
little more tlian a substitute for annexation Some colonial 
powers have been uniformly hostile to the idea, and to the 
colonial peoples it has sometimes seemed to carry with it the 
stigma of inferior status Further, though the Mandates Com- 
mission has accomplished valuable work, c g , in preventing 
the assimilation of certain mandated areas to the closed eco- 
nomic system of adjacent colonies of the same Pow er, it suffered 
from various defects Among these were the absence of powers 
of inspection, the lack of adequate secretariat and research 
stair, and most of all the divorce betvvccn its powers of review 
and any responsibility for administration or development 
As concrete steps m the direction of abolishing nationalist 
friction over colonies, of greater uniformity in social and ad- 
ministrative standards m colonial areas, and of a more rapid 
progress towards self-government and prosperity, the following 
may be suggested Some form of international organisation is 
assumed, with an executive council, a reasonable central fund 
at Its disposal, and an expert staff trained m an Intcrnauonal 
Staff College, as its minimum requirements 

Admimstration would remain in the hands of the existing 
colonial powers, but a small proportion of technical posts 
should be at once thrown open to qualified men of any 
nationality, the selection to remain m the hands of the existing 
power This proportion should be gradually increased, and 
as men trained in the colonial section of the International Staff 
College began to be available, the process might be extended 
to administrative posts It is worth while remembering that m 
some colomes, such as the Belgian Congo, a considerable pro- 
portion of the administrative and technical posts have been 
held by men of outside naUonahty without impairing efficiency; 
and the expciitwet of such hodsea as the IwteiwiUonal Lihour 
Office show's that a strong tsprit de corps and a high standard of 
professional competence can be built up in an international 
personnel within a comparatively short period 
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A Colonial Charter 

In addition, howc\cr, tlicrc must be guidance and super* 
vision on the international level In tlic first place, international 
agreement is needed on tlic interpretation of llie trusteeship 
principle iLsclf Tins would be best accomplished by the pro- 
mulgation of a Colonial Charter Such a Charter should be 
neither detailed nor lengthy It need affirm only the following 
points' (i) that colonial dependencies arc held in trust; (2) 
the primary aim of tlie trusteeship is to enable the dependencies 
to attain self-government as rapidl> as possible; (3) the second 
major aim is tlic development of colonial tciritoncs primanly 
for the benefit of their own inhabiLints, (4) the tnistccship is 
exercised jointly bj all countries included in the international 
organisation, but delegated, as far as administrative respon- 
sibilities go, to povsers with colonial cxpencnce; (5) no in- 
herent or permanent inequalitj exists between races or peoples, 
and equal status and equal opportunity for all is a goal to be 
realised as speedily as possible; (C) all nations adlicring to the 
international organisation shall have equably of economic 
opportunity m the colonics, and also of all other opportunity, 
subject only to the need for maintaining efficient administra- 
tion. 

International Colonial Conventions 

The raising of minimum towards optimum standards will 
best be achieved by a senes of international conventions. To 
avoid the problems of colonics being measured by a dificrcnt 
yardstick from those of more advanced countries, these con- 
ventions should in general be the concern of the International 
Labour Office, though for certain purposes other types of inter- 
national instrument, such as the Congo Basin Treaty, may be 
desirable. The I.L.O. should be strengthened by the foundation 
of a special Colonial section. Tlic conventions should cover 
forced labour, civil liberties, wages and houn, lalxiur welfare, 
oppoitunitics for cmplo>Tncnt, education, etc. By this means a 
progtessiNt raising of standards would be aebieved and difTcr- 
cnccs in administrative practice reduced. TTic cfrcclivcncss of 
this method would be greatly increased if local institutions, such 
as agricultural co-operative societies, liodics representing 
functional groups, and local welfare organisations could be 
directly associated with the application of Conventions to the 
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circumstances of particular areas. Finally, there must be pro- 
MSjon for re\ie« and for constructi\e planning and guidance 
of development by intcrnauonal bodies, but the tvvo funcuons 
should not be in the hands of the same body 

Rer.ew would probably best be undertaken by the colonial 
section of the I L O which we have proposed The application 
of any Convenuons (as with the cxisong International Labour 
Comcntions) should be the subject of annual report from the 
various administrations and also of international inspection 
under the Colonial section of the I L O In cases of failure to 
conform to the Colonial Charter or to an> of the Comenuons 
in force, the I L O would report to the Executive Council of 
the international organisation 

A Colonial Commission 

For Uic international guidance and supervision of develop- 
ment, a combination ofellicient planning, advice, and grants- 
in-aid is desirable set-up of this type has proved ewemely 
efilcicnt, e g , in tlie development of the Tennessee \’al!e> by 
the T V A For this purpose a Colonial Commission of the 
international organisation will be required This would possess 
no executive authority, but would have attached to it a small 
but highly trained international staff of experts and advisers, 
and would receiv e a considerable share of the central fund 

Any such system must further be designed to promote the 
cultural and political development of colonial dependencies 
towards self-government It u v\orth recalhng that the model 
of self-government which is coupled vMth some degree of super- 
vision, guidance and help by a great power, such as has recently 
been attained by Egypt and Cuba, appears to work on the 
v\hoIc successfully It is still more important to reahsc that in 
any future w orld organisauon such as is here envisaged, national 
“independence,” of great powers as vsell as small, vmU mean 
something quite different from at present, smee it will be largely 
tempered by general interdependence, both political and 
economic. 

IVTiile It is essenUal that, through the Colonial Cliarter, self- 
government should be formally declared as the long-range goal 

colonial polity, this nttd not bt tswvsagtd as KVNolwwg the 
type of central representative institutions famihar in our ovvn 
country. IVTiat is immediately required is the encouragement 
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of Sturdy, sclf-rrlj.int local communities, A%ilh a liberal and 
increasing measure of self-gcAernment in economic and poliu- 
cal alTairs Wjili rrganl to this last point, it is important, as 
Lord Haile> has strongh emphasised in his great African Sjittij, 
that the colonial Powers should adopt and publirlj declare a 
policy of uiihsing local inhabitants m technical and adminis* 
tratisc scrMces to the greatest possible extent commensurate 
with cfFiciencs, and of prosiding an educational system which 
would increase the suppK of trained and responsible men for 
such positions Tins should cApressh include all grades of post, 
up to the highest, e\en ihouch in man^ areas it wall be a long 
time before smiabls educated men are available for llic higher 
grades 

A SinSTITl’TE roR Impfrisusm 

This brings us to the most urgent praetieal problem — the 
raising of the economic and social Icxel of life in rolonial areas. 
Gallant efforts towards this end ha\c already been made utlh 
\ cr> nic.igrc resources, but the true magnitude of the problem is 
onl> now beginning to l>c rcalused \\ hat is needed is .abundant 
capjt.al equipment for the economic development nfilie tropics. 
This IS the modem world’s substitute for imperialism U is 
clear :n the first place iliat (save in a few fortunate arras) this 
task cannot possibly be accom’plished piecemeal, out of local 
revenues. It is a world job. But, secondly, die canalising of 
inscstment into the desclopmcnt of these baekward areas will 
for the most pan not prosadc citlicr immediate or direct finan* 
ci.il return. It is a long-term job. This long-term, world-scale 
task is a pre-requisite for a later increase of general piospcrit)’ 
which cannot be achicsed if llicsc are.as arc left in Uicir present 
backward state. It is also a necessary safeguard ag.atnst the 
continuance and spread of economic and political discontent 
and insecurity. 

It must be realised, howeser, that, c\cn 'viih financial assis- 
tance and improNcd organisation, some regions {c g., some of 
tlic West Indies) arc Ukely to remain a charge on the rest of die 
world, as tropical dcprcssctl areas, for a \cry’ considerable time 
if their inhabitants arc to enjoy any rcason.iblc standard of 
c.\istcncc. Still more important, we must face the fact dial the 
reconstruction and dcsclopmcnt of backward tropical areas 
srill for a considerable time be in competition srith the rccon- 
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struction and dc\clopmctit of more advanced countries The 
diversion of matenaU, human energies, and investment into 
the capital equipment pf the colonics ivill temporarily slow 
down the raising of the stand ird of life at home The two sets 
of needs must be careful!) balanccsl against t ach otlicr ncitlier 
can have absolute pnorit) ratiuir on the pait of the colonial 
reformer to rccngmsc the sonflu t laii only risiilf m exaggerated 
claims for immediate colonial dcMlopnu m. whuh c nuld easily 
defeat their own object 

Immediate Lconomic Aims 

Before dealing with means, we must be clear about ends 
Economieall) speaking, the immidcate aim is ilu craiister from 
a subsistence' to a cash basis, die discrsilic itioii of trojiual 
economies and the general raising of income, both territorial 
and individual, of loval standards of life, and, therefore, of 
purcliasing power and txxable capicit), togciher with mi reased 
economic sccuni) This can be faiihtaied b> suth meins ns 
the provision of roads, i>owcr, storage facihliis, ngni ultiiral, 
veterinary, and marketing services A (onscnation programme 
should be undertaken for tsetse, louist and other pest control, 
soil erosion, water supplies, forestry and wild hie, with the pro* 
vision of National Barks as a stimulus to tlic tourist industry 
Such assets cannot be adequately provided at present citlier by 
ordinary commercial methods or within the limits of existing 
government finance and administrative machinery They can 
only be brought wilhin rcacli by using all available fiinncc for 
investment of a prosperity-creating nature Investment must 
be concentrated at the pomis where it can be most tlkctivc in 
releasing producuve energies, not only m working for export, 
but in producing simple things needed by the local population 
Local industries of appropriate type sliould be developed (cf. 
the local tile-works, pottcncs, or textile co-operatives m West 
Africa m the Gold Coast), not discouraged as is still frequent 
under the influence of mercantilist ideas In view of the 
growing problem of over-production of various tropical 
crops (c g cocoa, oilseeds), it is essential that steps be taken 
to institute international marketing schemes designed to 
intitast; cwrvaTnptiww iws bcetv dawc vivtlv tea) awd to dvvcc- 
sify production m single-crop areas It is further essential that 
the economy of tropical regions shall be integrated vv uh that of 
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more advanced countries, ei», through micrnntional commo* 
diiy control sclicmcs vurh .is those stigi^cstcd in Chapter 
IV 

Once ntorc, hov%c\cr, we must cnvisaijc the danger of con- 
flict between world economic inlrrcst and local ucHare. It 
might, for instance, be sound from the point of view of svorld 
economics to rcihice drastie.ill) the protliiction quota for some 
West African crops Ihil so long .is the tropics has e not reached 
a more advanced cconomu level, in dnersificalion and other 
vvaj-s, tins would spell local disaster, with resultant political 
disconicni, and a sctbaik to the general development of the 
area. Ifso, a certain minimum local standard of economic and 
social welfare must h.ue the priority. 

Health and CnitcATio'j 

Tlic capital equipment of an area is not confined to the pro- 
vision of maicnal resources and economic orp.inisalions. Tlie 
human rcsourtes are cqu.illy important. As previously pointed 
out, most people m tropical areas arc as underdeveloped in 
pliysical licalili and m mind as their countries arc in (lie 
matcnal basis of projpcrit>'. Unless ilic human resources of 
the troptes arc nued to .1 new- level, investment in the ordinary 
sense will be largely wasted. Tlius healtli .and «luc.ilIon 
schemes arc vital, In regard to hc.ilth, the raising of nutri- 
tional standards and campaigns .against malaria, hrfolworm 
and other parasitic diseases arc especially urgent througlioiu 
the tropics. Health education, l>oih in scliools anti among the 
general community, is also essential. Better education, indeed, 
is vital as a means of raising the standard of living as well .as an 
end in itself. Agricultural education, for instance, is almost as 
important as health education. Here valuable results have 
already been achicvol by spcci.al r,amp.aigns devoted to per- 
suading primitive peoples to adopt new crops and improved 
methods. 

In relation to a properly thought-out population policy, 
birth-control facilities will be needed in many irople.al coun- 
tries. In some eases the m.atcrial environment may he $0 bacl- 
vvard or so badly damagcti by soil erosion tliat large-scale 
transfer of populations may have to be undertaken if the claims 
of human welfare .and long-term economic policy arc not to 
conflicL 
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r.ducalioii is .ils'a cssoUial for traminsj personnel Tor tccimical 
and administrative (xists ofwlntcvcr grailc, incliidmt; teachers, 
as well as for commercial and prorissional careers A svronjj 
t>'jie of cdiuational cxpamion, hosvtver, may be dearly pur- 
cliasid, a siipcrfiual \enrir is no saftituard .nj.unst barb me 
rcjjtesMon m eirmmstatues of stress It is also important to 
prevent the Rrowtli of a jobless and disiontented native in- 
telligentsia 

Women's rdiuation is nuiili more liavkwaid thin men's in 
most areas It is important to lenudy tins state of alhnrs, as 
not until children van be bronglit up m an edmated family 
atmosphere can we c'C|)rit to reap the hill beiulits of any 
school system or to make anefUitivt toiintir to the intns who 
maintain that tiopnal jisophs an inhriently baikward, and 
uuapablc of really pailnmg Irom sdmation. 

Ldncatiou m the broad sense alni has an important part to 
play III mitigating the bad elfests so frequently rcsitlimg from 
the impact ofwlntc vivihs itionon bnkwanl » ullurc. The work 
tliat has been done by the Arts and Crafts Department nt 
Acliiinota in the Gold Coast has shown how local ciilcural and 
artistic development van lie emouragcil by grafting western 
technique on to mdigenons roots It li.is been suggested that 
the cNperimeiit be evcciidcd to im hide not only arts and crads, 
but also a “sociologn-al extension servue,” which would have 
the task offmdmg out svhat representative native thought con- 
sidered most saluablc m their own simd organisation, what 
innovations were ncciled, ami where measures taken by the 
administration merited criticism An important development 
of suth a scivuc would be the establishment ol siIiooK of 
Social and rioiiomu Survey and Rescan b, w Im h at relativ vly 
little expense would vainlisc the nitluisiasm and mtrlligcnce 
of the native ifhii. as they brvame s«nKiently trained, would 
carry out field experiments, sixiU .as well as agrnuliural, and 
would tlms lay (lie basis lor an onlerly development of social 
policy. Only through some smh mcthoiU can we expect the 
growth of healthy jiatnolism and of vital local cultures con- 
scious of nnkmg a dislmclivc contribution to world civilisation 
An integration of higher rsUication (inchidmg research) in 
Luropean countries with tli.it in the colonies, through large- 
scale two-way interchange of personnel at various grades, 
would be of particular value, both m preventing isol.itioti .and 
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';tagnntion in tlic colonics and in stimulauns^ interest at Iiomc 
in colonial problems. Such a scheme could be tackled at once 
on the national lr\c! by the colonial poivcrs, and could be put 
on an inrrcasmi^l) international fooitnt; later 

To implement the general economic aim of a thorous^h-goin^ 
and progressne raising of standards of life and purchasing pow cr 
in the tropics, \anous means ma> be adopted, some of them 
representing mcrels an intensification of present methods, 
sshile oUirrs uil) be of nrs\ tspc All must conform to ilircc 
general pnnciplcs First, that ctery area should earn as much 
as possible towards building up us own essential sersiccs. 
ScrondK , that iJir maintenance of a proper standard of liv mg 
should neser be left at the mercy of local commercial interests 
or of the strains and stresses of world economic forces, but that 
a basic minimum standard should be guar.an!ced, houci er long 
It ma> be before the area can be developed to become self- 
supporting Thirdl>, all outside commercial enterprise must 
operate to the benefit of ilic local population’ in so far as 
existing rommcrcu] concessions operate to the detriment of 
the inhabitants, provasion should be made for their immediate 
revision - 

The MAcinscRY or Tropical Development 

AVc has c to consider not only die financing of tropical dev e- 
lopmcnt, but also tlic most suitable agencies for canalising in- 
vestment and for undertaking .nctual development in the best 
w ay. 

The proper financing of colonial dev clopmcnt turn only be 
undertaken by a combination of tlic following methods, (i) 
out of local profits and revenues, (2) by loans or granls-in-aid 
from the colonial power responsible lor administration, (3) b) 
loans or grants-in*aid from the portion of the central fund of 
the intcmalional authority, to be administered by the inter- 
national Colonial Commission, (4) by private finance. 

The following general points may here be made. In the 
majonty of areas some measure of help by direct granls-in-aid 
will be necessary-, not only for social services, but also for im- 
proved marketing facilities and for the establishment of local 
industries. Subsidies to tins or that industry' should in general 
be avoided; direct contributions to capital equipment and 
social services arc preferable. 
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It is dcs:rab!c that a Colonial Imestmcnt Board sliould be 
attached to the international Colonial Commission, througli 
tvliicli body prisatc finance could be influenced and guided 
into the channels most suitable Tor achieving colonnl develop- 
ment The cliicf types of Urgc-sialc development agencies 
required will be (t) Government iVdmuiistration, as at present, 
{2) International Public Concerns, operating for profit under 
licence, (3) ro-0]ierati\c producer agencies, usually with 
Government aid or participation (tf the Empire Cotton 
Growing Corporation in the Sudan), (4) marketing agencies 
associated • witli intcrnalional commodity control schemes, 
(5) Regional Development Agencies, not operating for profit 
Private trading and unregulated profit-making concerns should 
be subject to regulations cmbod>mg agreed sundards of social 
welfare, conservation, and planned development Existing 
large-scale enterprises should over a period of years be required 
to conform to the pattern of International Public Concerns 

The ire AND THE RDA 

Where a local surplus 1$ available and can find a profitable 
external market, a form of International Public Concern might 
be started Since such concerns inevitably exert a predominant 
influence on all aspects of the life of the territories winch they 
serve, It IS desirable that they shouUl be subject to welfare and 
conservation regulations approved by the Colonial Commission 
Further, to prevent the draining of wcaltli out ol the territory 
and the exploitation of the local inhabitants, all profits above 
a limited figure must be r« turned to the area, an agreed pro- 
portion being set aside for soiial, educational, and health im- 
provement (on the same piimiplc as the Miners’ Welfare Fund 
m Britain). The remainder might be placed at the disposal of 
the central Colonial Fund for further development either m the 
same area or (?lscvvlicrc Tins general ploughing-back of any 
excess profits from the backward tropical areas is essential if 
their progress is not to be unduly retarded The finance and 
non-local personnel of such Public Concerns should be as inter- 
national as possible. 

Business enterprise under an IPG. scheme would not be 
restrictccl to any single pattern "it mi^nt rangclrom ?(re’iargc- 
scalc production of a single mineral (c g , copper, cryolite) 
or crop (eg, tea, sisal) to co-oper alive small-scale producer 
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organisations (c.g , for cocoa, jute or cotton). It might concern 
itself witli general trading activity along Chartered Company 
lines or ujth the all-round distlopment of a region for pro- 
duction .IS well as trading Direct Government representation 
or participation might sometimes be desirable, whether to 
guarantee cfTicicnt operation or to protect general welfare. 

Regional Dfvflopmest Agencies 

Regional Development Agencies (RD.As), on the other 
hand, will be requind in those numerous regions which require 
large-scale development before they att.iin a level of economic 
activity at which commercial profit (unless b> short-sighted 
exploitation) can lie expected 'I'hcir problem is as much social 
as economic, and involves the transformation of every aspect of 
life This in turn requires both l.irgc capital investment and 
long-term planning 

Where R D A.s arc set up they should be under inter* 
national supervision Prolwbly the l>cst way of financing tlicm 
would be to use a combination of private finance and annual 
grants-m*aid. The private finance would be m the form of 
loans, under the general supervision of the Colonial Invest- 
ment Board. These loans could, where necessary, be supple- 
mented by others made directly from the international Central 
Fund The loans would at the outset be serviced, liotli as re- 
gards interest and sinking fund, by the grants-in-aid. As the 
economic activities of the area developed, they would pro- 
gressively t.nkc ov cr the duly of prov idmg this financial scrv ice 
(in the same sort of vvay that the revenue from the sale of elec- 
tricity Is now being used to cover the running costs of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority). Grants-in-aid v\ouId, of course, 
be required for many other purposes. The functions of an 
R.D.A. would indeed be closely similar to those of a body like 
tbc Tennessee Valley Authority, except that the supervision 
would be international. It would concern itself with the 
development of the region in every aspect, and where possible 
would opccato through cxistwg agencies such as the local 
administration, missionary' schools, etc. 

We must also envisage that vvhcrcv'cr one of the main pro- 
ducts of a territory vs controUed by an international Commo- 
dity Control Scheme, a local producers’ organisation, with 
Government participation, will be required to represent the 
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territory on the international board of the scheme, and to 
arrange for proper marketing faaliucs 

In all backward areas, to achie\c smooth working, develop- 
ment should be planned on a long-term basis, and must not be 
slowed down or side-tratked by undue expenditure on un- 
desirable or unnecessary imports Some import control policy 
will therefore be required gainst pernicious drugs or fire- 
arms, for instance, straightforward prohibition should be cm- 
plo>cd, and high taxation may control the consumption of such 
products as whisky and gm 

As a prc-rcquisite to development in almost every field there 
IS the need of adequate survey, backed by adequate pure re- 
search. The encouragement of properly planned surveys 
should be one of the mam tasks of the international Colonial 
Commission Anthropology, soils, agricultural products, 
mineral resources, forestry, erosion, water-power, transport 
needs, marketing, farm economics, health should all be sur- 
veyed, as should the prospects of export and home industries 
Lord Hailey’s African Sunry, among many other documents, 
has stressed the need for the expansion and co-ordination of 
research 

In the past, development schemes have too often been Con- 
ceiv cd in the light not only of the needs, but of the standards of 
the metropolitan powers Actually, however, it will, to start 
with, be of more benefit to the colonies themselves if public 
vvorks arc abundant but mostly quite simple in character — 
dirt roads, small water-storage dams, etc — and if internal 
trade is on a large scale, but involving cheap products with 
which most European firms would hardly concern themselves, 
than if development policy concentrates mainly on a few first- 
class roads, or a limited market for relatively expensive im- 
ported goods As an example we may take the following For 
some years before 193a the increasing use in Ceylon of foot- 
wear in the shape of cheap Japanese sandshoes had resulted 
in a considerable diminution m hookworm infection The 
imperial protectionist policy initiated m that year banished 
Japanese shoes from the island, but most of the inhabitants 
could not afford the brands of footwear still available 

Tlic foregoing considerations apply mainly to non-sclf- 
governing territories, but those tropical countries that arc 
already sovereign or senu-indepcndent States, yet in many 
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c.iw ^iifTcr from siintlnr social anti economic tlifllcuhif^, mlc;Iit 
alto be rI.kI io .irrrpt iiurrnaimii.il irclmiral and economic 
attittancr, prosidcd ii urrr onV-red in null a \say at not to 
offend ilicir ii.ition.il tiiti rpiiljjlii»« An.doi»irt ff)r iliU already 
fxitl, for mttarne, m ibr trchiiit.il .nnttanre qivrn by the 
I/;a(^tic tu Ciliina, lioliM.!, rti , and in the projected Inter* 
national Advitory (!ommi«ion for Ab^ttinia, in onler to 
tlexclop hraltii, education, tr.intport and other services. 

L’mfication or CotustAt IVnicx' 

Ntcanuhile, it n Imdih tirtirable th it eolonnl policy shoultl 
become Imth more uiufortn and more itnirird At prrtent there 
it often wide di\eri;rner Imth in tlieorx* and jiratiuc brtucen 
coruiituoiit arrat, not cm!\ thoic tonirolird b> different nirfro* 
politan jyiwert, but r\rti thote under a tinqic [mwer (r f;., 
Uganda, Kensa, P.m^anxiLi, IVeneh Wrtt and I'rrnch 
IVinatonal AfruaS 'lint it lioimd loeaute trouble in the long 
ntn, and the trmtblr will become more trriniiv at ilir rrtiiltt 
of the dnrrgrtuet become more olAioiit and the local inhabi* 
tants become more conteiotit of them and their impliraitont 

L’nifiratinn it fec(inrrd Imth itiira* and intcr*tiatiomll>. 
Inirtinationallv, Great Ifriiain tt the eolonnl iKiwer moil 
urgently m need of a more integrated colonial t>tirnt. Tbit 
arites largely from the exentUe ntiml>rr of leparatr terrlloriM 
tmdcf itt control. The folhming table thowt the eontrait In 
iliit respect heiuecn the Ilriiith, rreneh anti Dntcli Colonial 
rmpiret. 

The compariton would lie Mlialed b> the pretence in the 
French F.mpirc of the laryje hut tpanrly fyipidatril deterl 
provinces (French Sudan, Niger and Mauretania in A.O.I’. 
and Chad in A,F..F.), and in the Dutch F.mpirc of the ahnor- 
mally tlentc popitlaiion of Java- thetc .arcat have accordingly 
been omitted. The Aiiglo-Frcnrh condomiiiiiim of the New- 
Hebrides hat alto l>ccn omitted. Mandates are inehidcd. 
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Tims the number of separate units in tlic Hritisli Colonial 
Lmpirc IS far larger, but llicir average sire, wlictbcr measured 
by area or b> population, is much lower tlian in the French or 
Dutch s>stcms Ifjava and the Frciicli desert provinces were 
intimled the dispaniy vsould, of course, be much greater. By 
“separate units” is meant territories reporting separately to 
the OiIoiu.U Ofint , m some cases, ,1* in British Malaya, there 
are luimcious suli-umts which compluafe the Britisli picture 
stiU further, wluh an additional complexity arises from the 
fact that otlirr llnush “colomal” areas are dealt with by tlic 
Dotnimons and Foreign Offices 

Tins IS uns uisfac toiy both at the (leriphcry and .at tfic centre 
Units bdtjw a cirtaiu size cannot support the .apparatus of 
modern government The multiplicity of separate reports 
otcnvliclms tlic Colonial Office with detail .and allows it no 
time or energy for framing and directing a clearly thought-out 
positive policy, which m its turn is necessary if more initiative 
IS to be delegated to local .administrators. . 

The remedy is two-fold First, the grouping of separate terri- 
tories wherever possible into harger units, wlncli vvould be 
capable of supporting some regional macbincry, including an 
adcqii.atc paid staff of expert advuers Steps towtirds this 
have been taken in Fast and West Afric.a with the creation of 
Governors' Conferences vnth their own Secretariats, and events 
arc tending in tins direction in the West Indies But much more 
IS needed. Secondly , room mnn be found in the Colonial Office 
for a section devoted to the framing of broad policy Here, 
again, steps arc licing taken m this direction, but it is essential 
th It tlic policy should be a positive one, of initiative m develop- 
ment, and that it should envisage the delegation of considerably 
more power .and responsibility to the administrators on the 
spot 

International Co-ornRATioN 

Internationally, every encouragement should be given to 
the co-operation of more than one colonial Power m regional 
problems I’vciits are alicady moving m tins direction It 
is to be hoped that the present cn-opcr.ation between Britain 
and the United Stales in the social development of die West 
Indies will lie coiitimird .after the war; while the Belgian Congo 
.mil tlic Free French African colonics arc being consulted and 
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kept infornird on liro.id rcijton.'il |>ro!)!(m< nfTcrtincj 
colonics m Africa As further immediate steps, rrgiil.ir con- 
sultation on Iiouiulan. prohlrms should hr instituted, and the 
rcRion.al (eg I’an-Afncan) conffreners on research, adminis- 
tration and ^xihc^, which ha\e already yielded fruitful results, 
should he estriided An Afriian (Vnincii, representmt; llie 
whole of tropical Africa, is hi(*hly slrsirahle, and experience 
gained from it would pa\e the was for setting up similar 
Councils for other mapir regions, eg a Malayan or I'^ast India 
Council 

Intern.itionally, the major Imekground problem is the exis- 
tence of striking disergcnces in the general theory underlying 
colonial admimsiralton The most olnious example is the 
discrgencc between the 1 reiich and British ilieories The 
former in genera! employ direct rule, insist on I'rench as the sole 
language of education, and aim at '‘.tssimilaiion" of the local 
population or at least of a tr.iincd <‘htc to the metropoht.in 
Power and its way of life Ue, on the other Innd, tend to 
cncouMgc “indirect nile,” employ seniacular languages m the 
early sl.igps of education, and discourage .xssoci.ition or assimi- 
lation ilowcscr, in some IVcnch tcmtonc-s, racialism svas 
appearing, with an tnercasmg hostility to ilic pohry of giving 
the same rights to local inhahitants, howescr qualified, as 
to rrcnchmcn; while in some circles, both Uritvsh ,xnd natixe, 
indirect rule has been cnticiscd ,as ,n dr.ag on progress and 
an attempt to side-track the local populations into .in inferior 
branch of civilisation. 

Approximation between ibcsc and other policies, however, 
is perfectly jwssililc. I'lrst, by making it a tlccl.ared policy to 
utilise the loc.al inh.abilants to the fullest eAicnt in all hranchrs 
of tr.idc, industry and administration ,as a necessary’ foundation 
for eventual sclhgovcmmcnt. This eml>odies tlic rrciicli prin- 
ciple of the native ^lite in another form, and the Bclgi.m prin- 
ciple of utilising (he local inhabitants to tlic full in skilled occu- 
pations. Secondly, by reinterpreting tlic somewhat st.itic 
British principle of indirect rule dynamically, .as is .already done 
to a large extent by the Dutch, so .as to provide the opportunity 
for cfTlcicnt and sclf-rchani Ioc.al development growing out of 
existing institutions and indigenous culliire. 

Cacli one of the great colonial Powers, indeed, has m.adc dis- 
tinctive contributions to the dilTicuU task of developing hack- 
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ward people Tliui errtain .iipt cM of tlir mcdiral ncrvicci in 
tlic lirl^'ian Con;jo art m advaiit r ofanyllmiK in odirr coloniri, 
wliilr tlir DiiUh lyilrm known as Adalncht provides, m the 
lc;'al sphere, an admirable example of combining native and 
European institutions into a new and suitrssfn! lyntlicsn 

Hy pooliri;( tlinr id«ai, by administrative fiarln ip ition in 
joint regional vlirmrs, by s o-ojieratmi; in projnts of jurvey 
and resrardi, by assmiation on tb* inti rnalional failonial 
(J<>mrnission, .nul 111 vanoiii olfirr vv lys, tlie lolomal IVjvvrrs 
could witliiri a brnf prri'xl bdp in liie 1 slablislimeni of a 
(orntnon soIoiimI polisy, of mitsrial, |Ki]jli<al and iiiliural 
devdofimfiit Ibis would not only nmovi llit mam sources 
of friction Ijrtwccn the ^nat I’owcrs over (o)cmiil fjtjcsiions, 
but would siibM.uitially iinriase tin measure of stability, 
jccurity anil prosjierity available to die world at large, and 
would enable c ac li m ijor c ol<»iii il rs gion to make its own dii- 
tliK tive and me re <tsing[y imlr|M iidcni contribution to tbe world 
liy developing us own < ulture witli die aitl of Western tiiouglii 
and Western tcdinnal progress 

l-O^TSUtllT 

Since tlir above was wrmm many diangrs liavr eomr over 
tlic Colonial steiie, ami many new positive measures have 
been begun, most of them along lines similar to thccse here 
suggested 

I be international ccvciperalnm envisaged for tlie Caribbean 
(p 1 17) was later implemented m die sliapc of the Anglo- 
American Caribbean Commission, wliidi is drsrribcd in 
Chapter VII Furthermore, economic and sonal development 
of the Ilntisli West Indies, wliitli was mcriiioncd m the same 
context as a matter of urge in y, has liccri undirtaken by tfic 
Ilritish Government, wliidi lias sent out a strong Commission 
under Sir I rank Slmkdalr lor this piirpccse 

The integration of higher education and resrardi in the 
United Kingdom and the Colcjim s, suggested on p 1 27, is now 
being considered by a strong Cornraission under Sir Cyril 
Asquitb. 

'I he “experiment” at Acliimcjta desenbed on p 127 has now 
been taken over by the West Afnean Institute, which was 
cslahlislicd in 1943 with a large grant from the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Fund 
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The Institute is also proposing to undertake the sociological, 
social and economic suncy there suggested, ilioiigh in some* 
uhat difTcrcnt form 

The problems of the Malayan and the Eastern Pacific, 
referred to on p 118, ha\c been cxhausincly discussed at tlie 
important Conference held in Canada under the auspices of 
the Institute for Pacific Relations late in 1912. 

Regionalization has been much discussed in relation to 
colonial problems The Secretary of State in his speech of 
13th July 1943, in the House of Commons, suggested the 
formation of Regional Commissions, of a purely consultatne 
nature, on which, in addition to the relevant colonial powers, 
there should be represented other powers particularly interested 
in the strategic or economic aspects of the region, together 
with representatives of the native inhabitants of the various 
Colonics. Such Regional Commissioncn would clearly operate 
within the framework of international \sf)rld*scalc organiza- 
tions for mihtar> sccunt> and economic welfare, and would 
take over many of the functions of the “Colonial Commission” 
suggested on p 123. 

The Paafic Conference above referred to has discussed the 
matter in much greater detail. It makes the point that if the 
other powers concerned would take on certain responsibilities 
vmh regard to the region, eg. in guaranteeing its military’ 
security and promoting its economic prospcrit>’, the Regional 
Commissioners could properly be given considerable rights 
over and above mere consultation. These might include 
inspection and the investigation of gncvanccs on the spot, 
the publication of its owti reports, the tendering of advice 
and suggestions as to policy, and a share in the direction of 
economic development, by means of grants and oihcnsisc. 
In any ease, each Regional Commissioner should have an 
adequate and cdlcicnt secretariat and expert staff of its owm. 
General Smuts has also spoken in favour of regionalbm for 
the colonics, but he encourages much more decentralisation. 

Other points worth mentioning are the appointment of a 
Resident Minister (Lord Swinton) for the co-ordination of 
the war effort in West Africa. His staff may v\cll prove to be 
the basis for a permanent secretariat for British \Vcst Africa. 
Then v\ c hav e the growing tcndcnc)’ to substitute the phrase 
‘‘partnership,” with all its implications, for “trusteeship,” 
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as the pnnciplc underlying Rntam’s relation i\ith the Colonics 
A Development OfTiccr and a Town Planning Officer have 
been appointed for Bntisli West Africa — Town Planning 
experts sent to the West Indies and elsewhere Commissions 
have been sent to West Africa and the West Indies to report 
on Higher Education m these regions On tlic initiative of 
the Colonial Office, planning committees have been set up 
in many colonial tcrntoncs 

The “special campaigns” su}^cstc<l on p 126 arc envisaged 
by the Colonial Office in its important report on Mass Edu- 
cation, published in 1913, this also aims at achieving general 
literacy within a comparatively brief span The encourage- 
ment of local industries of certain types, as suggested on p 125, 
has been specifically mentioned by the Secretary of State as 
one of the aims of the new Ckdonial policy 

Large numbers of aerodromes have been constructed in 
Africa, and the new possibilities of administration and of 
short terms of service with frequent leave, which arise from 
cheap and efficient air travel, are being discussed Important 
new Advisory Committees have been set up within the Colonial 
Office, c g on Economics, on Social Services, on rishcnes, on 
Colonial Products, etc 

Many other events and utterances miglit be noted, but 
enough has been said to sliow how rapidly British colonial 
policy IS moving, and how it is moving on the whole m the 
directions suggested over two >cars ago in the foregoing chapter 



Chapter VII 

UNITED NATIONS ECONOMIC AGENCIES 

If the world IS successfully to solve the economic problems 
w’hich will come to a head alter the war, it is urgently neces- 
sary that the mam principles of a sound contcmporaiy* economic 
polic> should be clearly understood and agreed, and that the 
appropriate structure and means for making these principles 
cfTectne should be worked out Equally important is the 
training of personnel for handling the immense administrate c 
tasks which spread ahead of us as far as we can sec 

Since 1939 a number of war-time economic agencies have 
come into existence which ha\e gamed very considerable 
expcnence m the practical application of a planned economic 
policy, on a regional and even on an mtcrcontmcntal basis 
Some of these agencies arc peculiarly qualified to contribute 
trained personnel, and even actual nuejeus organisations, for 
the solution of immediate and long-term post-war problems. 
It w'ould be suicidal if, as the end of the war approaches, these 
organisations w'cre to be disbanded and an attempt were made, 
as in 1918, to start again with an entirely new structure built 
up from blueprints. Fonunatcly the indications arc that this 
danger is understood, and that the United Nations agencies 
now in process of being set up or thought out for the post-war 
period, will either absorb, or be dovetailed into, the existing 
combined machinery. 

This machinery has hitherto been constituted on an almost 
purely Anglo-Amencan basis, for geography and force of 
circumstance have made it dilTlcult for the other two great 
members of the United Nations' bloc, Russia and China, to 
participate on a scale commensurate wath their military impor- 
tance in the war. On the political side this deficiency is now 
being remedied by the creation of such bodies as the ^Icditcr- 
rancan and European Commissions; on the economic side the 
tendency has been, as the war developed, to associate with 
each individual combined agency those allies whose interests 
arc directly concerned. 

In order, therefore, to survey the field which confronts those 
concerned with the solution of post-war economic problems, 
138 
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and in particular to understand. the fr.tmc^vork wjtimi whicli 
such post-war agencies as liavc already been set tip will btgm 
to function, it is necessary to bring together some account of 
what the existing Anglo-Amcncan agencies arc, liow they work, 
and liow they relate ti> one another and to the underlying prob- 
lems of world economics 1 his chapter is one of the first at- 
tempts to produce such an analysis A large part of tlic material 
jn It has had to be specially compiled with the assistance of 
the authorities concerned 

The immediate function of the Combined boards for pro- 
duction and resources, raw materials, food, munitions and 
shipping has lam in the direction of adjusting differences and, 
m particular, allocating available resources between tlic 
various claimants, although as a result of tlicir proved success 
in tins field they arc gradually assuming the role, within certain 
limits, of economic planning agencies on a world scale In 
order to enforce their decisions they depend on their associated 
operating machinery, particularly within the London and 
Washington administrations Some of this operating maLliincry 
functions througli branch oHiccs or agencies m .a number of 
countries and is thcrcrorc able to undertake bulk arrangements, 
for example m transport, production and distribution 

Perhaps tlic most significant example m this field is the 
United kingdom Commercial Corporation, which has proved 
Itself remarkably successful at bridging the gap between what 
the ordinary trader can achieve and what is necessary to be 
done in order to secure goods m wartime and gel them through 
to those who need them most Ixjually interesting is the 
growing family of agencies such as the Lastern Group Supply 
Council, the Middle Cast Supply Centre, the West African 
Supply Centre, and the North African Economic board, wliosc 
job It IS to asccrt.am and plan the requirements of, say, small 
arms ammunition for the Forces m India or fertilisers for the 
Middle Last, or cotton piece goods for natives throughout 
british ^Vcst Africa and French North Africa 

Tlic inevitable tendency is for such agencies to transcend the 
boundaries of all States except the largest Those of llicm which 
arc linked to a definite tcmtorial area, such as the Middle 
Last, arc visibly tending to group the requirements of neigh- 
bouring small units into a single more manageable pro- 
gramme, while those which allocate resources arc by the 
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nature of ihcir task comprllcd to operate a*: nearly as possible 
on a world scale This tendency towards larf^cr units of 
planning is in sharp contrast to the recent trend towards smaller 
and more jealously soscrcign national Stales One way of 
reconciling the two pnnciples would be to make all group or 
world agencies responsible to llie control of all national Stales 
affccied Obvaously in waitimc such a wade spread of respon- 
sibility would be incompatible witli the necessary rapid and 
dccisisc action For peace purposes, howescr, some solution 
on these lines will be csscntiid ifa reversion to world economic 
chaos IS to be avoided 

The possibility of any adequate post-war planning through 
these or other agencies evidently depends upon our capacity 
to break away from the itnancial inhibitions of llie inter-war 
period \Vc have already discussed in Chapter III ‘Anglo- 
American Economic Policy', the possible long-term significance 
of Lend-Lease m this direction That Act and its accompanying 
agreements abokshed, at a stroke of the pen. as far as "defence 
articles” arc concerned, the tangled knots of rurrcncy and 
banking procedure, tanffs, quotas, clearing, and loans waih 
interest, which were throttling mtcmational trade before the 
war. They have made possible for llie duration of the war a 
true sharing of economic resources, each nation contributing 
to the common pool according to its resources and receiving 
according to the priority allotted to ns needs Although the 
sy’stcm of Lend-Lease will not apply for relief supplies to 
liberated territories, the basic pnnciplc of the sharing of 
resources according to need has been accepted in the consti- 
tution of U N R R A 


THE ECONOMIC AGENCtlS IN ACTION 
In both Britain and the U.S A the implacable demands of 
total w’arfarc have necessitated far-rcaching changes in internal 
economic organisation In each country a number of central 
directing agencies have liccn established, capable of evolving 
production programmes for a vast range of products and of 
putting those programmes into operation This has necessitated 
a system of priontics for the distribution of raw materials, the 
conversion of plants and the concentration of many civilian 
industries, the control and direction of labour, control of the 
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means «)f tiaiispoit (nowhiy sliipplng), rationing aiul price 
regulation In Hntain the iliicf .igrnries arc tlic three prodiic- 
tion Ministries (the Admiralty and the Ministries of Supply and 
Auerafl riodiution). together with the Ministries of War 
’IVaiisport. I'liel and Power, Agrnnlliiie, loud and Labour, 
and tlic Hoard of I’l ade, all uiulet tlie eential three tion of the 
Ministry orProdmtion The Aineru in opjiosiie niiinliei oftlie 
Ministry of Piodm linn is the Wai IVodin tmn Ho nd (although 
naturally tlirir (uiu turns an not loinplrtely pirallrl), whitli, 
in addition to its pinnaiy hnii lion oi piogratnnie di 1< rminalion 
and Its dim l responsibihly foi law in lUTials, ni w i rmstniction, 
rtincentration, and (i\il supplies, also eollahor.ites willi the 
Army and Na\y Mnniiions Ho »rd, the War Sliiiipiiig Adminis- 
tratnm, tlie Dejiariment ol \giiinllnie, the* Wai Nfan-l’eiivi r 
Conimission, .iikI tlir Ollti ( ol Pine Admniistralion In May 
tf)l i the (Mhve ol War Mohihsnion was s<l up to ‘ tmily the 
activilics ol lederal Ageiines ami <h|>utincnls rngageil in 
. prodiKtion, pio< ui< nieiu, distiihiiiion, or tiaiispoitatimi 
of miiilary or (isd MippUc' and to tiviKc toiilroserkies 
betneen tlitin” 

Gao win Ol LxiiiiVAt ano Couni'ii i> Ai.i m ii s 
'Dicsc internal agimirs aie ibe instiinnents for planning 
the use of the domestn resouiies of caib (untilry Ihit since 
Ilrilain and the U 's A aie to a e\itni dtpemirnl on 
intenhangc of goods .iml servnes with outside triiiioiies .md 
with eaih other, it liciame nriessary <sen htfoic Aincrna 
riiteied tlic svar to tstablish siipplenieiitary agemirs for tlie 
rontiol of imports and exports lAcn at that stage purely 
finaniial lonsidei.iinms ssere not illowed to iitand in the way. 
The need for a nnified KoiiomK strategy, .is helwet.n Ilnt.im 
.uid the USA ami as b« Isvf en all the Untied Nations, lias led 
to the setting up of a miinlier of leiilral Aiiglo-Atnericaii 
rconomie agencies, willi r%rr-widrmiig siopc, to fnihlate the 
best possible iiitcn b uigc ofiaw mateTiisls and fimshc-d supplies. 
’I’lie nerd for maxiinmn etonomy in traiis]Kirt and slapping and 
tlic dispersal of Jlrilisli ami American iniltury fortes over wide 
areas of the world furllirr ncicsslutal some kind of planning 
machinery for the hcttir uUhsUion of resources in icgnmd 
units. Tor this purpose a number ofiTglonal agencies, Rcparalc 
or Anglo-American, have I>ccn created. 
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A description uill first be given of the more important 
“external” agencies winch arc administered by one or other 
of the two coimtncs concerned. Tlic agencies selected arc the 
Foreign Economic Administration (which compnscs the former 
Office of Lend-Lease Administration, the Office of Economic 
Warfare, the United States Commercial Coqioration) and the 
Office of Foreign Agncultural Relations in tlie case of the 
U.S A , and the United Kingdom Commercial Corporation, 
the Eastern Group Supply Council, the West African Produce 
Control Board, and the West African Supply Centre m the 
ease of Britain In practice there is, of course, no strict division 
between the internal and the external agencies concerned, 
nor IS there a lack of mutual consultation between those 
external agencies which arc administered separately by 
each country The aciniiics of the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration, for instance, arc dovetailed into the wider production 
programme of the Office of War Mobilisation, just as the 
acliviiics of the U.K Commercial Corporation fit in with the 
plans of the Ministry of Production The F.E A. and the U.K. 
C.C arc, moreover, in close touch with each other tn the terri- 
tories in which they operate. Above all, the F.E A. attempts to 
co-ordinate the allocation of resources to all the United Nations 
in order of their real urgency and irrespective of national 
boundaries, as far as transport conditions permit. This co- 
ordination is effected by close contact with l>oih the internal 
and the cxicmal agencies of the United Nations. 

But Anglo-American co-operation is carried to a still higher 
level in the combined adminbtration of certain areas .md in 
the combined pl-mning of all foreign and domestic procure- 
ment, in so far .as the exigencies of war demand permit. Des- 
criptions of the Combinctl Boards, of the Middle East Supply 
Centre, the Caribbean Commission and the North African 
Economic Board therefore follow the account given of ex- 
ternal agencies. 

Finally, with the establishment of tlic United Nations Relief 
and Rchabihlation Administration and the Intcmalional 
Food Organisation, the first steps have been taken in the crea- 
tion of functional and regional agencies on a truly inter- 
national scale, involving the participation of all the ^ f United 
and Associated Nations. In order to round off the general 
picture a brief note on each of them is included in this chapter. 
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This chapter is not concerned with non-economic inter- 
national agencies (political or nulitar>'), nor docs it consider 
such international economic agcnaes as existed already in 
peace-time (the International Labour OlBce, certain schemes 
to control specific raw materials*, etc ) 

UNITED STATES EXTERNAL AGENCIES 

(1) Lend-Lease 

The Lend-Lease procedure is an innovation of first-class 
importance in the history of economic policy The Lend- 
Lease Act of March, 1941, provides that the President may 
authonse the manufacture or procurement of “any defence 
article for the Government of any country whose defence the 
President deems vital to the defence of the United States”; 
and he may permit competent authorities to “sell, transfer 
title to, exchange, lease, lend, or otherwise dispose of to any 
such Government any defence article . Defence “article” 
IS defined as including not only weapons, munitions, and ships, 
but “any agricultural, industrial, or other commodity or article 
for defence” Under this Act not only the British Common- 
wealth, but all of the 43 United and Associated Nations, includ- 
ing the countries of the Middle East and South America, and 
one neutral country, Turkey, have been declared eligible 
for Lend-Lease Master Lend-Lease agreements have been or 
are being negotiated with most of these countries Reciprocal 
Lend-Lease agreements have also been signed with a number 
of countries, including Britain, Austraba, New Zealand, Bel- 
gium, Holland and the French, providing that each country 
receiving Lend-Lease aid from the USA shall furnish m 
return such goods and services as it can supply, and as the 
U S.A requires for its own war efibrt, without any considera- 
tion being given to the maintenance of a balance between the 
values of goods and services received and given 

(2) Foreign Economic Administration 

In September, 1943, by PresidentuI directive, the separate 
coruienuai with foreign economic poUcyt 
of which the most important vvrere the Office of Lend-Lease 

* Sec Chapter IV, on •Commodity Control ’ 
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Admmislrniion (O L L \ ) tlic OflUcc of Economic Warfare 
(O.E W.) and the Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation 
(OFRR), ucre amalijamucd to form ilie Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, under the direction of Mr Leo Crow- 
ley. The State Dcp.artmcnt is responsible for determining the 
broad lines of policy to be fnlloucd by F E A., and the aclisT- 
tics of the two departments base been further ImFcd by the 
appointment of Mr Sictlimus, formerly head of O.L L.A , as 
Under-Secretary of State, and the appointment of an Assistant 
Under-Secretary of Stale (Mr. Acheson) to be directly in 
charge of economic questions 

For operating purposes FEA is dtsidcd into a Durcau of 
Supplies and a Bureau of Areas The Burc.au of Supplies is 
responsible for analysing and endorsing export programmes 
from the U S to foreign countries, lioili for Lcnd-Lc.a.se civil 
goods and rommcroi.il exports, for sponsoring these before the 
appropriate procurement agencies such as the ^V.P B. or the 
\Var Food Administration, (br arranging or assisting procure- 
ment, and for the issue of cx'port licences It is also responsible 
for the procurement of American imports, tlic administration 
of Import controls, and the direction of dcaclopmcnt work in 
foreign countnes The Bureau of Arc.as, uhicJi is divided into 
four dixisions— Latin America, Enemy Areas, Liberated Areas 
and General Arca.s (the l.ittcr includes the British Empire,’ 
Russia and Cliina) — draws up programmes of imports and 
exports by arc.as, administers economic xvarfarc policy, includ- 
ing the “prcclusixc” purchasing of commodities in order to 
deny them to the Axis, collects economic intelligence, and in 
general directs the activities of F.n,A.’s foreign representatives. 

F.E.A. is also responsible for carrying out American policy in 
relation to U N R R A , and a number ofF E A. offici-ils h.avc 
now been ir,insfcrTcd to the staff ofU.N.R.R.A. 

In January igja the personnel of the United States Com- 
mercial Corporation (U.S C C.) and the Foreign Commodities 
Division of the Commodities Cretlit Corporation were trans- 
ferred to F.E.A., which thus became responsible, not only for 
administering foreign economic policy, but for the actual 
handling of all American Government purchases abroad, 
including fbodstuffs (wich two exceptions — Carribean sugar' 
and Canadnan products) and excluding only the specialised 
fields of rubber and petroleum. Co-ordination between the 
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acli\ities of F E A and those of thfc Rubber Dc\elopment 
Corporation and the Petroleum Reserve Board is assured by 
the fact that Leo Crowley is Chairman of the former and a 
member of the latter 

In London F E A is represented b> the Mission for Econo- 
mic Affairs (London) headed b> Mr Philip Reed, wluch has 
replaced the former Hamman Mission Tlus Mission also 
represents die War Sluppmg Administranon, and is, broadI> 
speaking, die Amencan counterpart, for civil questions only, 
of the Bnush Suppl> Council m Washington, which sits under 
the chairmanship of the British Minister for Supplies Resident 
m Washington In die Middle East F E A has appointed a 
regional Tcprcscntaiive, Mr J M Landis, who is responsible for 
co-ordmating all American economic activities in the Middle 
East, and w ho is thus, for civ ihan affain, die American opposite 
number of die British Minister of State Resident m Cairo 
In tiearl) all allied or neutral countries there is now an F E A. 
mission, composed of the former foreign representatives of 
O.L L A., O E W , and OFRR, vvhich vvorks in close 
touch ivnUi Bnush diplomaoc official Tlie U S C C is 
mainl) concerned widt purcliascs in S America, but it has 
branches m the Middle Cast temtones and m Spam and 
Portugal, where it collaborates with the UKCC B> an 
agreement between the two bodies, each extends to the other 
all facilities in the icrntor> vviUim which it operates, including 
exchange of liaison officers and shanng of operaov c costs. 

BRITISH EXTERNAL ACEXCIES 
(i) United Kingdom Corwurcwl Corporation 
The United Kingdom Commercial Corporanon was estab- 
lished in April, ig}0, as an instrument for meeting the diffi- 
culdes attending the development of United Kingdom trade 
with certain neutral countnes In contrast to die U S C C., 
which is a Govemment body, die Corporation carries out its 
work as a commercial and independent enntj, subject only to 
general consultation widi His Majesty’s Government on the 
broad lines of its policy. The capital is subscribed by the 
Treasury 

The Corporation was at first concerned with trade with 
Hungary, Rumama, Bulgana, Yugoslavia, Greece and Turkey. 
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Since the fall of the Balkans its activities ha\c been extended 
from Turkej' to Spam, Portugal, the whole of the Middle 
Eastern and Pcnian Golf area, India, East Afnea, French 
North and West Afnea and, for certain purposes, the Argen* 
tine, her carrying on trade in some of these erjuntnes, local 
subsidiary companies have l>ccn established in order to meet 
local requirements. A Middle East Board of Directors has been 
set up in Cairo to supcrsisc the work of the branches m the 
M.E.S.C. area and to decide matters of local importance 
Vkhich do not require reference to London. Tlic Corporation 
also has direct reprcscntatucs in U-S A and India A further 
subsidiary, tlic English and Scottbh Commercial Corporation, 
handles some financial aspects of the business of the uholc 
group of compames 

The pnmary object of the U K.C C has Ijccn not to re- 
place, but Vi supplement, the normal channels of trade. 
Its original aims in ns Balkan operations ucrc to help British 
export trade l/y offering alternative markets to those of 
the for the staple exports of thccountncs concerned, and 
also to help the British exporter through the complexities of 
Government control and in matters of shipping and transport 
services. Where v.ar conditions had caused the breakdown of 
normal trading channels the U.K.C.C. entered into com- 
mercial operatioru on its ov»n account, but employed the 
normal channeb wherever possible. Tlic extension of the 
Corporation’s activities to tcmtorics outside the blockade area, 
and the necessity, on supply and shipping grounds, for restrict- 
ing exports to such tcmtorics to barcc”cntia!i, Iiave resulted in 
an expansion and an alteration in the character of the Corpora- 
tion’s functions Broadly speaking, these can now I>c described 
as follov\s: 

(a) The U.K.C.C. purcha«es in Turkey’, Spain, Portugal, 
Iraq and Persia goods such a? wool, silk, olive oil, dried fruits, 
skins and wolfram, which arc required by’ the Minbtri'’5 of 
Supply or Food or v.hich it is important tliat the enemy should 
not obtain. 

(b) Some Governments have entrusted the U.K.C.C. with 
the centralised procurement of certain commodities which are 
increasingly dilficull to obtain, c-g- tin and tinplate for Turkey, 
newsprint and medical supplies for various Middle Eait terri- 
tories. 
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(c) In the Middle East the U K G C has been entrusted 
svith purchasing, arranging shipment for, and distributing the 
region’s requirements of certain key commodities, such as 
wheat, fertilisers, oilseeds, sugar, and quinine, the world allo- 
cation of which is now conIroJJed by the production authorities 
in London and Washington The purchases are made under 
the direction of the interested Departments m London and of 
the Middle East Supply Centre m Cairo, and the goods are 
imported in bulk into the Middle East The Middle East 
Supply Centre then allocates througfi the U K C C the quan- 
tities to be distributed to each territory 

(d) Under the direction of the military authorities, the 
U.K C C operates road transport across Persia of British and 
U S supplies for Russia 

(c) The U K C C procures and stores reserve or strategic 
stocks of certain goods in the Middle East 

(f) The U K C C acts as the agent of the Ministry of War 
Transport m allotting shipping space for the export of civil 
supplies from Britain to tlic Middle East 

(g) ThcUKCC IS responsible forsponsonng and following 
up the progress of manufacture of Middle East orders for 
goods from the United Kingdom which have been approved 
by the Middle East Supply Centre 

(h) The purchase and sliipment of non-mihtary supplies 
for Russia from the sterling area is entrusted to the U K C C , 
acting as the agents and under the direction of the appropriate 
Government Departments in London 

It is possible that at a later date both balance of payments 
and employment problems will prompt a rc-transformation of 
the U K C C into an instrument for export drives It would 
be a tragedy if the close liaison already existing between the 
U.K.C C and the U S C.C degenerated into an unrestricted 
race for markets, harmful to the best interests of all participants. 

( 2 ) Eastern Group Supply Counal 

A conference at Delhi m October, igjo of representatives of 
all the British Nations and Dependencies cast of Suez created 
two permanent organisations, one military and one civil. 
The Army body is the Central Provision OITice, under the 
Controller-General of Army Provision (Eastern Group). The 
civil organisation is the Eastern Giroup Supply Council, which 
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hxs a Chairman rcprcscntmij the U K. Go\cmmcnt, rcprc- 
‘;cntati%c<! nominated by South Afnea, Australia, India, and 
New Zealand, and also a Netherlands E.ist Indies representa- 
tne and a Colonial Adviser Tlierc is also a large number of 
technical personnel. The Central Provision OHlce has to make 
provision for the requirements of all military stores (excluding 
food, petrol, oil and liibnrants) throughout the Eastern Area. 
The Supply Council h.is to meet iJic demands of the central 
Provision Office as far as possible from available sources m the 
countries within the Group area Tlic Central Prov ision Office 
informs the Supply Council of all the needs of the Forces w Inch 
cannot be met locally .and gives the Council forecasts of future 
demands. 

For this purpose local provision offices within the military 
headquarters of the Dominions and Cximmands m the Eastcir 
Group Area a-sscss the extern to which demands can be mci^ 
locally, what will have to be supplied from the Eastern Grou^ 
or from the UK or U S A , and vvhat future requirements a^r 
likely to be, 

Tlie Eastern Group Supply Council m lU turn coDccU infi jir 
mation about the productive capacity of the regions under if t 
control It decides to which country or group of counlriL«; 
particular demand should be allocated and the supply dcparti. 
mcnis of those countries carry out the orders as they think bcsiN 
The Council’s mam problem has come to be, not which oftwol 
or three countnes can produce a certain article, but wlicthcr 
the article in question can be produced m the required quan- 
tity by the Group countries collcrtivcly within the required 
period of time. The E G S C , unlike the Middle East Supply 
Centre, is concerned only with military stores, and its only 
customers arc the various armies stationed in the Croup area. 
But, although it has not been its pnmary objective, the Council 
has to some extent promoted the economic advancement of its 
constituent countnes. To satisfy military demand from sources 
within the region, it has recommended the supply of consti- 
tuent or component parts for manufacture into military stores 
in Group countnes; it also places orders for iVar Office stores 
in Group countries on behalf of the Ministry of Supply. 

(3) IVesl African Produce Control Board 

In May, ipjs, the West African Cocoa Control Board was 
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reconstituted as the West African Produce Control Board. 
This Board controls the purchase and marketing of the whole 
output of certain agricultural crops m British West Africa, and 
is taking similar action, m co-opcration with the French 
National Committee, m the French Camcroons, French West 
Africa and Equatorial Africa The arrangements made by 
the Cocoa Control Board continue m force, and schemes for 
the control of oilseeds and other commodities have been or 
are being arranged 

The Produce Control Board was originally set up to help 
West African producers of goods difficult to dispose of because 
of the loss of their European markets But after the loss of 
Malaga and the Dutch East Indies the problem of redundancy 
turned into one of scarcity The Board is now therefore con- 
cerned to increase the production and supply of West African 
produce, particularly palm kernels, ground nuts, oilseeds, 
tin and manganese ore, to the greatest possible extent It uses 
existing trade organisations as its agents m Africa By guaran- 
teed prices It rcheics the merchants of risk and facilitates a 
smooth flow of supplies It has also succeeded m improving 
transport facilities, thereby reducing the costs of importing and 
exporting 

The Board, under its chairman, the Parliamentary Under- 
secretary for the Colonies, \%orks in close co-operation with the 
West Afirican Gos emments, with the Ministry of Food and 
with the appropriate Combined Boards, as well as with the 
French Colonial Delegation in London It is not, therefore, 
purely a United Kingdom external agency 

(4) ]l'esl African Supply Centre 

The ^Vcst African Supply Centre forms part of the Secre- 
tariat attached to the Resident Munster in West Africa. In 
matters of war-time import policy and local production the 
Centre seeks to obtain the maximum degree of co-ordination 
between the Governments of the four British West African 
Colonies, and it also co-operates with representatives of local 
merchant associations In the ease of imports, the West 
African Colonics provide the Centre with lists of commodities 
which they regard as essential The Centre then puts forward 
block demands to the British Gov'ernment, which in turn 
indicates the source of supply for these requirements and 
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arTant;cs shipping accordingl)- T!ic Centre itself controls the 
use of coastal shipping In addition, the Centre assists schemes 
for expanding local production of food, and also of textiles 

COMDINTD FUXenONAL AGENCIES 

The combined Anglo-Amcrtcan agencies arc of two distinct 
r>pcs The first t>pc, the Combined Boards, might be des- 
cribed as functional They aim at a combined planning of all 
foreign and domestic procurement The Combined I’roduciioii 
and Resources Board, in particular, represents an extension 
into the sphere of Anglo-American co-opcration of sshat uas 
first done in the domestic spheres alone by tlic War Production 
Board and the Ministry of Production, or ihcir predecessors 

The second t^pe, tlie Middle East Suppl> Centre, ilic Carib- 
bean Commission and die North Afman Economic Board, 
are attempts at regional planning jointl> earned out b> Amcn- 
can and Bntish administrators Tlic> arc subordinate or supple- 
mcnatry to copibincd agencies of the first t>pe, but tlic parti- 
cularly long and successful experiment of tlie Middle East 
Supply Centre Mould seem to uarram a detailed account. A 
number of the combined agencies ulikh m’iU be discussed arc 
not exclusively Anglo-American but also include rcpresenia- 
Uses of the Dominions. 

(1) Combtrud Skipping Adjustment Board 

This agcnc)’ ssas instituted in January, ipp, to promote the 
pooling of the shipping resources at the dispos.il of the War 
Shipping Administration and the Ministry of \Var Transport 
respectively. Each administration remains responsible for 
the mo\ ement of all slipping under its control, but the shipping 
programmes of the United Nations arc co-ordinated according 
to a common plan. Tlic Board operates equally in IVashington 
and London. Tlic Washington Board consists of Admiral 
Land, chairman of the War Shipping Administration, and the 
head of the British Merchant Shipping Mission. Tlic London 
toard consists of UorCi Ucafticrt, Minister ol VTar Transport, 
and .Mr. Philip Reed, head of t!ic U.S. Mission for Economic 
Affairs. 

(2) Combined Munitions Assignment Board 

Tills Board, also set up in January, ipja, assigns the u-ar 
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The Board, of \shich Canada has ako been a member since 
October, 1943, sits in Washington, and consists of the U.S. 
Secrctar)' of Agriculture, the Chairman of tlic Bntish Food 
Mission, representing the Minister of Food, and the represen- 
tame in Washington of the Canadian Minister of Agnculturc. 
As in the case of raw materials, information regarding ilie 
resources and requirements of the Empire (other Uian Canada) 
and of the Eastern Hemisphere countries is co-ordinated in 
London before being submitted to the Board in Waslungton. 

(5) CombiTud Production and Resourcfs Board 

This body, which includes Canada, was also established in 
June 1912, (1) to “combine the production programmes of 
the United States and the United Kingdom into a single 
integrated programme, adjusted to the strategic requirements 
of the w ar, as indicated to the Board by the Combined Chick 
of Stair, and to all releiant production factors. In this con- 
nection the Board shall take account of the need for maximum 
utilisation of the productive resources available to the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and the other United Nations, 
the need to reduce demands on shipping to a minimum, and 
the essential needs of the civilian populations”; and (b) “in 
collaboration wath the Combined Cliicls of Staff assure the 
continuous adj'ustmcnt of the combined production programme 
to meet changing military requirements.” The Board works in 
closest collaboration w-ith the Combined Chiefs of Staff and with 
the Munitions i'\ssigumcnt Board, as v^cll as with the Joint 
U'ar Production Staff in London and the War Production 
Board in ^Vashi^gton. 

The Board is established in Washington and consists of the 
Chairman of the W.P.B (Mr. Nelson) or of Mr. Wilson (\^ice- 
Chairman of the ^Y.P.B.) acting as his deputy; of Mr. Lyttelton, 
whose deputy in Washington is Sir Hcniy Self, and Mr. G. E. 
Batevvay, Canadian Metals Controller. 

Role op Combined Boards 

The general purpose of all these Combined Boards is "co- 
ordination”. The decisions to set them up vverc taken at the 
Rooscvcit-Churchill level and with little apparent regard to 
the exact manner in V'.hich the)' would fit into the framev^ork 
of the multifarious national agencies already in existence. 
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The possibilit) therefore existed that the role of the Boards 
mit’hl be confined to that of arbitrators between competing 
claims on the \anous resources of the notwVxis world, arising 
out of the mdi\ ulual policies pursued b> the United States and 
Uie countries of the British Empire In fart, however, the 
Boards have proved able to assume the wider function of 
acting as planning agencies for the British Empire and the 
United States on a combined basis The local agencies m each 
countr> work within the Iramcwurk ol tlic joint policies pre- 
pared b> tile Combined Boirds 

With the exception of the C S \ B , the work of the Com- 
bined Boards is earned out through luimcroiis combined com- 
inictccs set up to dc,d with particular subjects In some cases 
these cummutecs arc icunbmed committees of two of the 
Boards, e g the Combined Steel and Copper Committees of the 
C P R B and the C R M B , tlic CVnnbincd rcrtilncr Com- 
mittee of the C R M B and the C I B flic work of the Com- 
bined Boards, with their Committees, involves close day to 
day contact between British and Amenuin oflicials at all 
levels, from Cabinet Mmistcis to technical experts The deve- 
lopment of these personal contacts and the administrative 
experience derived from it ma> prove to be one of the most 
fruitful results of the war Tor vvar purposes, m fact, an entirely 
new order of intcniational relationships has sprung up, almost 
superseding the old diplomatic oicici vvitli its vcr> limited 
scope and interests The British and American peoples arc 
now linked officially in almost ever) phase of their economic 
life As the end of the war draws m sight, and the sense of 
unity in the face of a comniou danger recedes, resistances to 
this process of unification incvitabl> begin to develop But 
the fcvundation has been well laid, and reasonable hope exists 
that after the war the process will not be finally reversed, but 
will on the contrar)' continue and develop on a broader United 
Nations’ basis 

COMRINED REGIONXL ACrNLlES 
(i) MiJdlt East Supply Caitie 

The Middle East Supply Centre was set up m April, 1911, 
-vxlcr.D Xlir daCTimUjes wlucU aiose over suivulvinj: Greece durinj: 
the Grcco-Itahan war had demonstrated the need for pro- 
gramming and organising civil supplies for otlicr territories 
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forming the Allied base of operatioas in North-East Africa 
and South-West Asia. To-day the M.E.S.C. covers an area 
much larger than Europe or the United States, and senes a 
population of some eighty millions. It includes Egypt, Sudan, 
Palestine, Transjordan, Cyprus, Saudi Arabia, Enirca, 
Ethiopia, British Somaliland, Syna and Lebanon, Tnpolitania 
and Cyrcnaica, Iraq, Persia, and, for certain purposes, Turkey 
and Malta. Brituh East Africa is also included for purposes 
of supply to member territories, but not for import. Ongi- 
nally a purely British agency, the Centre became in 19J2 an 
Anglo-American body. The chief American rcprc*entativc on 
the Centre is now the representative of I'.E A m the Middle 
East. Day-to-day contact with the Governments of the non- 
British member tcmtfjnev is maintained through British and 
American representatives, either attached to the appropriate 
diplomatic mission or working directly under the Centre, 
winch now has lU own local rcprcsmtaiivc m most terri- 
tories 

Tlie Centre is establuhed m Cairo, and carries out its day- 
to-day administrative work under the direction of the Minister 
of State, important questions of policy l>dng submitted to the 
Minister’s Supply and Transportation. Direct liaisrm with the 
territories u maintained by meetings of the Middle East 
Supply Council, which b attended 1 ^ British and U.S. 
rcprcscniaiiv cs from each tcrriu>ry. 

Import PLA?f*frfo 

Tlic Centre was establuhed primarily to satbfy the essential 
civil requirements of the Middle Eait with the utmost cconr^my 
of shipping space, by developing local production of commodi- 
ties inditpcruabic for civilian consumption and of raw' materials 
for the war industries; to a»»cs$ and assist the essential icat>ome 
import requirements of the area on a long-term ba^is; and to 
establish an cffectisc system of import control in order to eli- 
minate non-sT'cntial imports. For the two latter objectives 
the Centre has developed the following procedure; 

(i) The lu!f->carly minimum import requirements of each 
territory arc a^es’cd fry the Government of the territory {in 
co-operation with the local Anglo-American rcprcjentaiivcs 
in the case of.thc non-Britbh territories), and arc submitted 
to the M.E.S. CounciL 
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(2} These requirements, after any necessary revision, are 
endorsed by the Council and by the appropriate authorities 
in London. They are then taken as the basis for tiie issue of 
import licences by the Governments of the territories 

(3) The authorities in the countries of supply (1 e Britain, 
USA, the Dominions, India) have agreed to refuse export 
licences and manufactunng and shipping facilities to orders for 
the Middle East Territories whicJi arc not approved by the 
hi E S C. Lists of import licences issued by the territorial 
Governments therefore pass through the Centre to the supply- 
ing areas. Thus, although the Centre has no executive powers, 
it IS able m practice to enforce its decisions by exercising a 
veto over imports which do not conform to the accepted 
programme 

(4) On the other hand, for goods which are in short supply, 
the Centre’s recommendation of an order is accepted by the 
authonties of the supplying countries as a certificate of its 
essentiaUty. As the Ust of civilian supply shortages has length- 
ened during the course of the war, the work of the M E S C. 
m championing the needs of the Middle East temtories before 
the supply authonties m London and Washington has become 
increasingly important. 

(5) The Centre prepares monthly shipping programmes for 
the Ministry of War Transport on the basis of the import quotas 
fixed and of any special information which it has received 
regarding shortages, over-shipments, etc. 

In some temtones local Supply Committees have also been 
set up to scrutinise import requirements, to supervise import 
licence policy^ and to act as a channel of communication 
between the local Government authonties and the MES.C 
These committees vary considerably m constitution In Persia 
an official Anglo-Amcncan committee (the Central Supplies 
Committee in Teheran) works m dose liaison with a corres- 
ponding committee set up by the Persian authorities The same 
IS true of Turkey, which, however, is only a member territory 
in respect of the import of bulk foodstuffs, although close 
liaison is maintained on other supply and shipping matters. 
For Syria and Lebanon the ^mmission Supeneure dc 
Ravitaillement has been created, composed of representatives 
of the British, the French, and the Arab authonties. The 
Central Supplies Committee m Iraq, on the other hand, is 
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composed purely of Iraqi Go\cmmcnt officials, aliliough these 
include the British Director ofSuppIics and tlic British advisers 
to the Iraqi Ministries of Finance and of Communications and 
Works. 

To control consumption in, and imports into, an area uherc 
the great majority of the population are peasants living under 
economic conditions which liavc altered comparatively little 
in 2,000 >ears, where local administration is not higlily organ- 
ised and where local customs and requirements vary to an 
evtreme degree, from those of the wcsicmised cosmopolitan 
populations of Cairo and Tel Aviv' to tliose of the tnbesmen 
of Abyssinia or tlic nomads of Arabia, is a problem which 
cannot be solved on the model of Britain and llie United 
States Hoarding and speculation have at times caused diffi- 
culties The introduction of rationing on a gcncr.al scale has 
not so far been attempted, although loraIl> severe rationing 
has been applied, and I’alcstme introduced m 1952 an ingenious 
and advanced type of Points Scheme for food in short supply, 
including restaurant meals Similarly the organisation of im- 
ports on a bulk basis and their equitable distribution is a major 
administrative problem In contrast to Britain, Uie U.S.A., 
and the Dominions, the Middle East has therefore continued 
to be largely dependent for its imports on private trade. The 
M.E.S.C., liowevcr, assists local Governments on behalf of 
private traders by giving advice on sources of supply where 
normal trade channels liavc been diverted as a result of the 
war, by encouraging local cnlcrpnsc, by assisting the develop- 
ment of transport services, and in other ways. The U.K.C.C., 
acting on behalf of the Centre, gives free advice and assistance 
to individual importers. It is also responsible, in Britain, for 
sponsoring and assisting the procurement of Middle East private 
orders which arc duly covered by import licences, except in 
eases where this function is already performed by some other 
body. In the United States this task is carried out by an Anglo- 
American executive agency in New York, whose staff arc 
drawn from F.EA. .ind from the U.K.C.C. respectively. 
But for certain commodities imports arc made in bulk to form 
a pool under the control of the M.E.S.C., which is then res- 
ponsible for allocation to the territories according to their 
needs. Tills applies particularly to cereals, sugar and fertilisers, 
the import of which in quantities imposes a severe strain upon 
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Anti port facihlits As a rcsnlt of llic tlisaUroiis crop 
failures of tlic 19JI hancsl, for instance, it was necessary to 
import Jiundrcds of thousands of tons of cereals into an area, 
wliicli, in normal pre-war years, svas on balance nearly self- 
sufTicicnt 111 rerrals 

Similarly, the bulk import of nitrates is a vital necessity for 
I'ffypt, since intensive cultivation alone is possible and crop 
prodiKtion depends upon adrejuate fertilisation Other com- 
modities siirli as tea, oilsuds and quinine arc pooled for tlic 
Middle Hast as jiart of a world-wide scliemc of poohiift and 
alloiation of resminrs uiultr tl« direction ol the Combined 
Hoards 

Tlicsc arramtements liavc involved active co-opcration 
bclwcen tlic M C S C and the hnal authorities in the actual 
administration of distribution 1 he exec ulivc task of arranging 
the shipment, liaridling, storage, and sale of the pooled com* 
modules has been entrusted to the UKCC Government 
inspection IS, liowcv er, required in ordc r to ensure that locally 
produced cereals arc not lioirdcd but arc made available for 
general distribution, that nitrates imported into Egypt arc 
applied only to ciisciuial TckkI erojis such as wlicat, mai/c and 
rice, and not to cotton, and that vcliieles arc useil only for 
essential purposes 'I'liis supervisory work is now being in- 
creasingly earned out, in the non-Colonul territories, by the 
local and the Anglo-American authorities together, working 
through special joint committees In Egypt, for instance, 
5pccial M E S C Cereal and rcrtiliscr Committees, composed 
of Government rcprcscnialivcs, have been set up tlic Cereal 
Committee even has its own administrative officers in the 
provinces who arc responsible for carrying out its recommenda- 
tions In Persia a Transport Hoanl has been formed, composed 
of representatives of the Persian, llntish, and American 
authorities, together with transport experts from all three 
nations, to assess requirements of vehicles, tyres and spares, 
to organise their equitable distribution and rationalise trans- 
port facilities. 

The M.E S C. not only works with the local Governments in 
carrying out its day-to-day administrative tasks, it is also 
seeking to enlist their co-opcration in the planning of long- 
term inter-territorial policy on spcafic subjects Thus during 
the past year M.E S C. has arranged a series of Middle East 
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conferences on such subjects as transport, rationing;, statistics, 
and agriculture, at which the representatives of the local 
governments have pooled information and ideas and have set 
before themselves concerted objectives to be followed in their 
national policies 

The M.E.S.C further arranges the creation and allocation 
of reserve stocks of foodstuffs, medical supplies and other 
essentials for the Middle East as a whole 

Production Piannino 

From a long*tcrm standpoint the import-planning work of 
the Centre may well he dwarfed by its work in encouraging 
agricultural and industrial production in the interests of the 
whole of the Middle East, as distinct from the sectional interests 
of the separate constituent tcrntoncs. The growing of essential 
foodstuffs, especially cereals, is being systematically encouraged 
in those arras where soil and other conditions arc most suitable, 
and mtcr-tcrntonal bulk supply arrangements arc being made. 
In Egypt acreage under cotton — except for the valuable 
longest-staple variety — has been greatly reduced in favour of 
food production. Railways hitherto run on imported coal arc 
progressively being converted to oil-buming. Local products 
such as cottonseed arc being put to new uses, I'hc entire Middle 
East has become one unit also for such purposes as pest control, 
so that outbreaks of locusts, for example, can be fought with 
the same disregard of arbitrary human boundaries as is shown 
by the locusts themselves A small IJritish scientific advisory 
Mission has been temporarily aiiacbcd to M.E.S.C. to report 
on scientific, agricultural and technical problems and resources 
in the area, including education, and to make recommendations 
on the establishment of a suitable organisation to ensure the 
fullest practicable service of information and advice. Scientific 
and technical resources arc thus mobilised for the service of 
the Middle East rather than of a particular territory. Except 
for Soviet Russia, the Middle East Supply Centre area is now 
the largest continuous area in the world with a common central 
economic policy and administration. Tor the first time in its 
immensely long Jiistory the Middle East feels the drive of a 
single constructive policy, providing the c*scntiah of life, and 
the benefits of honest, impartial and cfiicicnt economic adminis- 
tration gradually infiltrating tfirough the traditional channels. 
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Tor the first time tlic resources of tlic outside world are systema- 
tically made available to cover the requirements of the peoples 
of the Middle Hast. Although a by-product of the war, the 
advantages of group economic development for a major back- 
ward region and tlic capacity of IJritish agencies to work 
clTcctivcly as a team with tlic local administrations for a com- 
mon economic objective liavc been demonstrated in practice 
and beyond question 

(a) Anglo-Amenean Caribbean Commission 

Tins Commission was set up in order to study problems of 
labour, agriculture, housing, hcaltli, education, social welfare, 
finanrc, economics and related subjects, common to Ilritisli 
and American colonial territories m the Caribbean, and to 
make recommendations to the two Governments Altliougli 
its functions arc only advisory, it represents something of a 
revolution both m its international aspects and m the way in 
which It IS cutting across the extreme isolation that existed 
among tlic various islands 

The Commission, which lias recently published* its first 
report (1012-3)*, was constituted m March 1912, mainly on 
account of critical social pmblcms arising from the building 
of American bases m Brilish Colonial territory Britain and 
the USA each liavc three representatives on the Commission, 
the Dncislt Co-Chairman being Sir Trank Stockdalc and the 
American, Mr Charles W Taussig 

Structurally, the Commission operates at three levels 

(i) The Commission Itself The Britisli representatives arc 
responsible to the Colonial Office, while the American repre- 
sentatives report directly lo the President and arc part of the 
U.S. Slate Department 

(ii) The Caribbean Research Council, created by the Com- 
mission in 19J3 to co-ordinate research work in the Islands. 

It will have a luimbcr of sectional cominitlccs, the first of which 
is to deal with nutntion, agncullurc, fisheries and forestry, 
with special reference to the findings of the Hot Springs Con- 
ference on food and Agriculture. It 11 significant that tlic 
Ncthcrlamh have agreed to be represented on the Council. 

(ill) A system of West Indian Conferences for regular con- 
sultations between rcjircscntativcs of the West Indian people. 

• Olnainablr from (he Crown Agents for ihe Colomei 
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The firjft Conference was held in Barbados in March, 1944, 
and was attended bj r\\o delegates from c\cr>’ Bntish colony 
and e\cry American possession in the Caribbean The Com- 
mission has suggested that, should the conference attain “a 
really influential position”, the Gosemments concerned might 
endow it with speafic powers 

War-umc features of the Commission's work include recom- 
mendations — man> of which Ua\c been put into effect imme- 
diately— on domestic food production (to meet ilic food crisis 
resulting from shipping shortage), fisheries, sugar production, 
transportation, the transfer of Caribbean uncmplo)cd to suit- 
able jobs m the United Stales, and emergency’ problems of all 
kinds. Particularly important has been the part played by ilic 
Commission m meeting the problem of rapidly changing 
demand for sugar Before the war, the Canbbean area pro- 
duced about j 6”(, of world sugar output and exported 03 % of 
Its own output World demand dropped m 1941, soared early 
m 1942 but again dropped sharply when submarine warfare 
entered the Canbbean and dislocated shipping Tlicre was 
e\ery prospect of an enormous surplus exceeding available 
storage capacity To meet this situation, the Commission 
recommended that each producing area should be given a 
quota to cover budgeted domcsoc and c.\pon requirements 
and an additional quota based on available storage facilities. 
These proposals formed the basis ofU.S. policy regarding the 
1943 crop, while Bnlam dealt vmh the British \Vest Indies’ 
problem by' purchasing the entire output. 

Long-term features of Ilic Commission’s programme are: 
the conservation and utilization of natural resources; improved 
agricultural systems; the development of trade and communi- 
cations both among the Islands themselves and in relation to 
the rest of the vsorld; improved public hcalUi and adequate 
housing; the full use of manpower m productiv c employment; 
rural vsclfare; and the broadenmg of education to include 
V ocational instrucuon. Arrangements are also being made to 
investigate the tourist potcntiabtics of the Islands. Broad- 
casting, as an instrument for creating Caribbean unity' and 
co-operation, is an additional concern of the Commisrion, and 
programmes v%hich it has prepared arc now broadcast regularly 
under U.S. Government auspices. 

Tlic significance of the Commission extends far beyond the 
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Caribbean. The British Government has in mind the establish- 
ment in other regions of similar Commissions; and on these 
would be represented not only the States with colonial tern- 
torics in those regions but also States ivith a major strategic or 
economic interest m them • Thus the Caribbean Commission 
may lead the way to a regional system of international co- 
operation in the development of colonial territories 

( 3 ) Xortk African Economic Board 

TheNACB was established in December igjs, as a sec- 
tion of A F H Q, m Algiers It comprises both military and 
civilian personnel Its functions arc, in co-operation with the 
French civil authorities, to formulate and where necessary to 
execute plans for dealing with tlic economy of the territories 
of French North Africa involving the determination and im- 
portation of the essential needs of the civil population and of 
vital utilities and industries necessary m the war effort, the 
purchase of strategic materials, monetary, fiscal and exchange, 
etc , questions, the maintenance of public welfare and health, 
and the expansion of the production of finished article^, food- 
stuffs and other materials needed by the civil population and 
by the armed forces, or elsewhere m the United Nations 

All civilian trade has hitherto been on a government to 
government basis In contrast to the Middle East, no direct 
contact yet exists between private importers in North Africa 
and private exporters in Britain and America Under the 
auspices of N A E B , however, some 1,000,000 tons of goods 
were imported during the penod December 1942 to September 
1943, — although well over half this figure represents coal 
supplied from Britain for military as well as civ il consumption 
One of the principal tasks of N A E B , has been to assist the 
French in reviving the industrial life of North Africa, which 
IS more highly developed than that of the Middle East, 
and for this purpose imports of the necessary equipment from 
Britain and the U.S.A. have been arranged by N.A E.B The 
other main task of N A E B has been the promotion of exports; 
North Africa’s phosphates and iron ore, m particular, are 
important assets to the war effort. 

Consideration is now beii^ given to the re-organisation of 

• c f Spe«h in Parliimentby iheSecrelaiyof SlateTor Ihe Coloni«, isthjuly, 
1943 
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NAXJi on a purc]\ avnlian basi^ TTiis Mill probably lead 

in due course lo a partial rwimption, at least, of private import 

trading 


INTERNATIONAL AGENCIES 

(i) United J\‘ahons' Permanent Orf^anisation for Fond and AsncuUure 

Tlic delegates of 44 nations, who met at the United Nations’ 
Conference on Food and Agriculture at Hot Spnngs, Virginia, 
mMa> iq43,drci\ upa senes of recommendations for increasing 
food production, promoting agncultural desclopmcnt, and 
improNtng distnbution of foodstuffs, on a M’orld scale These 
resolutions uerc based on tlie recognition that “There has 
nc\er been enough food for the health of all people Pro* 
duction of food must be greath expanded, 've nou have the 
knoM ledge and the mcaas b> m hich this can be done . . The 
first cause of hunger and malnutniion is po\ crt>’ It is useless 
to produce more food unless men and nations proude the 
markets to absorb it There must be an expansion of the m hole 
world economy to provide the purchasing power sufficient to 
maintain an adequate diet for tJI ’’ 

The Conference also recommended that a “pennanent 
organisation in the field of food and agnculture” should be 
established, in order to ensure the successful carrying out of 
the recommendations of tlie Conference It m as agreed that 
an Interim Commission should be set up forthwith to draw up 
a constitution for the Permanent Organisation, and to draft 
the terms of an agreement m w hich each participating Gm’cm- 
ment would recognise its obligation “to raise the levels of 
nutntion and standards of living, and to improve the cfllcicncy 
of agricultural production and distribution” within its own 
territor)’, and to co-operate with otlier nations to this end, 
periodically submitting reports of action taken to the Perma- 
nent Organisation 

The Interim Comnussion, which is composed of one repre- 
sentative of each of the 44 nations who participated in the 
Conference, met in Washington in July 1943 It has made 
good progress in its task, and it is likely that tlie constitution 
of the Permanent Organisation, and tiic formal declaration 
of the Governments concerned, will be published in tlie near 
future. 
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(a) United J'fationi' Kehef and /lehabililnlwn Adminnirnlion 

U N K 11 A wni set up on Novcinlicr fjtli, ton. I>y *>11 n>;rcc* 
merit aifjncil in Wnstnnfjiim by tlir Umlrd nml Asfnci.Urd 
Natioai Its fuiirtifjiii, ai (IcHiird thrrnii, .nrr as /(illfiwj — 

{a) ■]'(» provide cssrntiil rrlirf supplies and srrvnrs in any 
liberated area under the toiitrol of the llniicd Nations, in 
confornuly svuii tlic poliry of tlir Allied rnilil.iry authorities 
or of the lot .tl ^overnnirntofthe terrjtnry rum cnied, 

(b) " I o formtil.Ur mitl rn oiiimend me.isiires for imbvidii.d 
or joint arlion by .my or .ill of tlir member frovermnents for 
the (.O'nrdirtiUion of piiri h.isiti(;, the use of ships and other 
proriircincnl .ittivities in the fieriod followiiir' tlir lessation of 
bostibdrs, willi view ti> mieKr-sVinj* the plans and .iitivilirs 
of the Adininistr.ition with the total movement of sniiplirs. 
and for the purpose or.ti|iiesini; .111 rrjuitahle distril'iilion of 
avail.ilile supplies ’llic AdministMtion may .itlrnmisirr siuli 
ro.ordmntion measures .is may Im* authorised hy the member 
Oovemments roiuerned’* 

(c) 'I'o study ami rc< oiiiineml f«ir aition "ine.isiircs with 
respect (0 such rel.tted m titer*’’ .insmj' nut of its work, as may 
hr jiroposcd hy any member Oovemments 

'I lie constitution <»f U N K K A vests the responsibility for 
polity making in the (Joiiiu il, eoniposed of one represent ilivc 
of c.ich of the rnernlKir Oovcriimrnis, whtc h must meet at tc.ist 
twice a year. When the Onmril is not in se"sion its work is 
earned out by the Central Cotntnitlee, turnposed of rr|iresen* 
tatives of Uic United Suies, Rimi.i, Oliin.t .and Oreat llnlain, 
presided over by the Dirrrior (>encr.d wilhoiil .t vote All 
decisions of the Comtnillce .irc subjrst to reconsideration by 
the Counrd Tiie coiistilulicm .ilso provides for a Committee 
on .Sujiplics, appointcti l»y the Conned, to recommend "poli- 
cies dcsi(rncd to assure the provision of rctpiiretl supplies,’’ and 
Committees for Ibirojic and the I'.ir Hast, tuiisistm;' of rejirc* 
sentatives of all lairopeaii and r.ir Caslerii member territories 
respectively. 'I lie cxruitls/c authority of U N.R R A is vented 
in the Uircctor-Ocneral (Mr I-ehm.inn), who is appointed hy 
the Council on the tniatiimous vote of the Central Committee, 
lie Is responsible lor apjioniliNg Deputy lb rcctora-Cfcncr.il arii'i 
other staff. 

'I'hc Council of U,N.R.K A., at its first mcctinj: licid in 
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Atlantic City in No\cmbcr 1943, laid do\s'n llic principles on 
which U.N R.R A. will operate, determined in detail the scope 
of its functions, and, in addition to appointing the membership 
of the Committees on Supplies and for Europe and the Far 
East, set up a Committee on Financial Control, and Standing 
Technical Committees on Agriculture, Displaced Persons, 
Health, tVclfare and Industrial Rehabilitation. Regional 
committees on these subjects arc also now being appointed. 

The most important decisions taken may be summarised as 
follows. — 

(a) U.N.R.R A will be financed by contributions from each 
member Government amounting to 1% of its annual national 
income. 

(b) Governments in a position to pay for relief scrsiccs will 
do so. The Director-General, in consultation with the appro- 
priate Committees of the Council, will determine whether a 
Gosemment is not in a position to pay. 

(c) U N R R A will operate in any territory only for such 
a time and for such purposes as may be agreed upon with the 
military authorities or the local Government, ns the ease may 
be. 

(d) U N.R R.A. may operate in ex-enemy territories if 
called upon to do so by the administering authorities, but in 
this ease the cost of relief supplies and services must be borne 
by those territories. 

(c) In order to ensure that “demands upon supplies and 
shipping presented by the Administration should be co-ordina- 
ted with other demands through the use of the existing inter- 
governmental agencies concerned with the allocation of sup- 
plies and shipping”, the Director-General “will present before 
the inter-governmental allocating agencies the overall require- 
ments for relief and rehabilitation of all areas liberated and to 
be liberated, in order to permit a global consideration of these 
needs with all other needs. He may also present the particular 
requirements of any country for which the assistance of the 
Administration has been requested.” Governments able to 
pay for their supplies will have the right to present their require- 
ments direct to the Combined Boards, keeping the Director- 
General informed. The Combined Boards will, however, take 
no decisions on these requirements until they have received the 
Director-General’s comments, thus safeguarding to a certain 
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extent the right of U.N R R A to ensure tliat relief goods in 
short supply arc fairly distributed between all claimants. The 
Combined Boards arc not, however, obliged to accept the 
Director-Gencrars recommendations. 

(0 The term “relief and rehabilitation” has been narrowly 
defined to exclude long-term development schemes or the 
inauguration of new economic projects 



CirAPTER VIII 

BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 

A generation ago the statesmen of the great coalition uhtch 
defeated Impenal Germany had in their hands' an opportunity 
unique m the history of the world Tlicy missed it, and we arc 
to-day living out the dismal lessons of their failure. That oppor- 
tunity is about to recur, and, by a miraculous conjunction of 
events, Bntain is once more a protagonist in the great com- 
bination of peoples which will shortly find itself in undisputed 
mastery of the world British statesmen will once again pla> a 
leading part alongside those of tlie other United Nations in 
framing a settlement which may mould the whole shape of 
human society for half a century or more to come 

Tins lime they cannot afford to miss the opportunity. 
Bntain cannot hope for a third time to emerge from a maj’or 
war as one of the pnncipal arbiters of the world’s destinies. 
The rcsponsihiht) tlius falling on the arcliitccu of our foreign 
policy b immense, and the scope of their task unprecedented. 
TIic world conflict for whose settlement they must prepare is 
not an isolated phenomenon, but the culminating episode of a 
major revolution vshicli is transforming the whole shape of 
civilisation. Both in our national society and in international 
society a new pattern is emerging. In these circumstances the 
basic presuppositions on which our foreign relations in the 
nineteenth century were based, and which permitted of a re- 
markable stability and continuity of polic>’, can no longer be 
accepted as \ alid. The v cry’ fundamentals of our policy hav c to 
be rethought, and new’ presuppositions hammcrtxl out which 
ssill permit of similar continuity of policy in the coming years. 
This means thinking in terms, not merely of this year and next, 
but of decades and even half-centuries; not merely of diplo- 
matic relations between sovereign governments, but of the 
whole range of relations between the peoples of the world- — 
political, economic, social and cultural. 

To formulate a policy’ adequate to these nevv conditions 
will call for exceptional audacity. There vvill be no lack of 
pessimists to harp on the theme that Britain’s material power is 
declining; that we must abjure forward-looking policies because 
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wc “cannot afTord" them, that we are dependent on our major 
allies and must therefore defer to them in all tilings that wc 
must shirk our world responsibilities because we cannot ask of 
a war-weary or indifTcrcni British public the sacrifices necessary 
to dischai^c them To all such talk there is a clear answer, 
and our statesmen must ha\c the courage to give it EfTectisely 
mobilised, the resources of this country, both material and 
moral, arc, potentially, as xast for peace as they are for war 
Given leadership, the new spint which is abroad amongst the 
British people will carry them forwartl to sacrifices in winning 
the peace of the same order as those which they arc to-day 
making to win the war 

Finally, our statesmen must work quickly The shape of 
the peace grows continuously, from day to day, out of the events 
and decisions of the war To postpone the working out of our 
new policy until hostilities cease would therefore be little short 
of disastrous The pattern of that policy must emerge m the 
shaping of events to-day and to-morrow 

The New CoNDtrioss or Foreign Policy 

It IS now widely recognised that the two world wars of the 
twentieth century and the intervening period of armistice must 
be regarded as episodes m a major revolution which is reshaping 
the whole pattern of cmliscd society No ont can hope to 
sketch out even the bare oudines of a foreign policy for Britain 
in the coming years who has not first grasped the nature of this 
revolution, for it determines the conditions wiihm which policy 
must be formulated, perhaps for the next half-century. In this 
revolution three mam elements stand out as having a particular 
beanng on foreign policy — 

The first and most obvious is the high degree of intcgrauon 
and interdependence m human affain which technical adv ance 
has brought about The consequences of events, the repercus- 
sions of new policies, tlic impact of new ideas, have long ceased 
to stop at national or even continental frontiers They are 
world-wide. 

It follows that many of the shibboleths of nineteenth- 
century ideology have become meaningless “Splendid isola- 
tion” has become a backward-looking Utopia. Neutrality has 
gone the way of the sailing ship and the stage coach. Major 
issues of national policy can no longer be dismissed as “matters 
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of purely domestic concern." Forethought, planning, organisa- 
tion, as wc arc slouly and painfully learning from the experi* 
cnee of total world war, must be wrld-uadc, and, being u-orld- 
widc, they must also be long-tenn. 

The second rclcs'ant factor in this rcvTslution is the change 
which It has brought about in the rdlc played by the state 
within the communits The functions of the state arc no longer 
restncicd, as m the nineteenth centuiy, to the mainirnance of 
internal order, external security*, and the conduct of diplomatic 
relations The old dmsion between the “political” and the 
“economic" spheres, the latter maintaining a more or less 
autonomous caistcnce as a stale wathm the state, has been irre- 
parably broken down Gradually at first, rapidly as a result of 
the w’ar, the state has been reaching out its powers of direction 
and control into cs'cry sphere of the community's acumy In 
some countries, such as the USSR, this process has been 
earned fonsard on a tide of consaous political volition, in 
othen, such as Bntain and America, it has lagged m face of the 
resistance of an outworn ideology of non*inicTfcrcnce, onlv to 
be hastened forward by the impcrauvc demands of total war. 
In all countries the process is, in its general direction, irre- 
versible, because it is the inevitable consequence of modem 
technical conditions. 

It has vital consequences for foreign policy. If twentieth- 
century states are different m kind from those of the nineteenth, 
then the relations between them will be different Tlicir con- 
tacts with each other v%iU no longer be limited to a single facet 
of the community’s life; they vsill extend to every phase of the 
community’s activity— economic, social, and cultural. The 
interdependence of domestic and foreign policy will be closer 
than ever before, with potcndahtics of far greater richness of 
relations between peoples, but also of far more frequent friedon . 
A corresponding change and dcvdopmcnl is needed in the 
machinery for handling these relations. 

And there is a further point. Parallel vsith this change in 
the character of the state there is going on a change in the 
character of the personnel who dirtci or control the processes 
of the stale. A new type of roan is coming to ilic fore in c\ cry 
modem community v\ho is ndthcr the landed aristocrat nor the 
independent entrepreneur and owner of capital, but the admin- 
istrator, the organiser, the highly skilled technician. Every- 
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^^he^: he is brmjtnj uith him a neu outlook and a new 
approach. No foreign poluN wiQ succeed which does not take 
into account the importance in national and intcrmuonal 
alTairs of this emergent t>pc and seek to win it> co-opcration 
both at home and abroad 

The third rc!e\ant factor in tht. revolution the profound 
change which ha* been efTcitcd in the conaatuenls of nauonal 
power The teilinual conditium which made possible the co- 
c.xistence of a patchwork of stores of tompletel^ independent, 
and thcorctKailv equal sovereign national states or "Powen” 
of varying size and strength hue passed once and for all Tlic 
attempt of the \ crs.iillcs peaiemalers to give nevs life to that 
svTtem was in manv nspcvis a retrograde step which made its 
uIlim.ateo\criiirow bv viohnccincvifafalc In sweeping it awav. 
Hitler's armies were in a seii'C no more than the unconscious 
agents of the revolutionarv forces and anv attempt 10 rebuild 
it a second time in its old form could onlv lead to the same 
result Whether we like it or not. ihe world pc>ljtics of the 
post-war > ears wall, in fact, be shaped pnmanlv in terms of the 
relations between three or four great World Powers and this 
is the fact which must deiernunc the outlines of the new inter- 
national svstem which wc aim to create 

To qualif) for the onerous role of ^VorId Power a nation 
must possess a formidable combination of resources It must 
possess an extensive and highh developed industnal potential, 
the abilitv to control or ensure tlie suppK of \ ast quantities of 
raw materials, often from sources scattered throughout die 
world, a high order of technical and admimstraiivc skill, and, 
last but not least, the abiht> in its leaders to command the 
continued and acuve support of the increasmgh powerful and 
politically conscious masses 

But it must also possess somctlung further The type of 
association between a powerful nation and a group of smaller 
peoples which modern conditions requmc will only be durable 
if that nation possesses m exceptional degree a capacity for 
leadership— a leadenhip which is willingly accepted because 
it is recognised, not as the selfish attempt of the stronger to 
impose his wall by force on the weaker, but as tlie most far- 
sighted and disinterested expression of the common interests and 
purposes of all 

It is this moral clement m power which, if there is any 
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v’alidhy m ihc idea of the twentieth ccntniy as the century of 
the common man, must and become increasingly funda- 
mental to the tvholc concept of pow cr and its exercise in the 
modem world. It is preascly in this respect that Hitlerism, 
with its self-centred lust for "racial" domination and its belief 
m the omnipotence of force, has most obviously and disastrously 
[ailed, thereby forfating Germany’s claim to be a World Pov.er. 
It is precisely m this respect that the Bntish people can hope 
to find a lasting source of strength, thanks to the value v hich 
their long experience in democratic evolution, both at home 
and vMthin the Commonwealth, has taught them to set on this 
element in power. 

Britain’s ^VEARNESSES 

But we must first anal^'sc in greater detail both the weakness 
and the strength of Britain’s world position in the light of 
these new conditions 

Of our weaknesses, the first and most obvious is that our 
material pov\cr has declined and is dcchmng relatively to that 
of the other World Powen The material pre-eminence vrhich 
w’as ours m the nineteenth century has passed once for all. Our 
now almost stationary and ageing population of less than 50 
millions IS less than half that of the United States and barely 
a quarter that of the U-S S.R. The days of a "two-power stan- 
dard," based on a navy which was undisputed mistress of the 
seas, arc gone for good Unhke the U-SA. and U.S.S.R.,.we 
contain within our own island temtory only a small proportion 
of the vital raw materials upon vvhich industrial power is builL 
The rest, together with the greater part of our foodstuffs, we 
must draw from the four comcn of the world over long and 
vulnerable lines of communication from sources often not under 
our own control. 

Even more important is the passing of our pre-eminence as 
the workshop of the world, the nudnspring of world’s com- 
merce and capital inv estment, and the master-mechanic of the 
maviirieTj. Tbc efi ‘gra'cVr)- 

world’s heavy industry hav e shifted eastward and westward. In. 
steel production, which is the bard core of industrial power in 
the modem world, the United States could show an output 
even in peace-time of 51 million metric tons (1937) and the 
U.S.S R. 19 millions (1939), as against Britain’s 13 millions 

(1937)- 
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Our Other basic ^\eakncss lies in a less matenal sphere. 
Living on the moral capital of our past greatness, we ha\ c still 
failed to adapt ourselves sufTicicntly to the realities of our new 
situation. Wc have been too slow in shaking off the outworn 
attitudes of mind and social and economic forms which once 
stood us in good stead, but now clog our thinking and frustrate 
our national will and energy Though second to none m in- 
ventiveness, we have been shy in the application of new methods 
and techniques, whether in the sphere of warfare, industry, or 
social organisation. 

Lastly, we have been content to present to the world an 
incomplete and distorted picture of ourselves, or rather to leave 
its presentation in the hands of a type of Englishman who has 
become increasingly unrepresentative of the life of Britain And, 
what is even more important, wc have so far failed to generate, 
cither in our domestic or foreign affairs, a sense of mission, of 
standing for a set of values and a way of life Of all the Powers 
which in recent >cars have made a bid for world status, each 
one, Germany, the U.S S R .America, Japan, even Italy, has m 
its different way generated a sense of mission, has offered the 
world an ideal. Wc alone, though wc had at least as much to 
offer as any other, were content to offer nothing but merely 
negative appeasement and the stale appeal of past ideals. 

These weaknesses are fundamental, and it is essential that 
in the framing of our foreign policy they should be squarely 
faced. But it is equally essential that they should not be 
gcrated and made into excuses for inaction and timidity ven 
in the material sphere what will count above all will be not t c 
absolute amount of our resources, but our will to use them 
we listen to the pessimists who trounce every bold 
with the cry that we cannot afford it, or that the Bnus pu ic 
will not stomach it, then, whatever the extent of our u tima e 
resources, we shall condemn ourselves to the status o a secon 
rate Power. If on the other hand wc have the will, the adminu- 
trative capacity and the Icadcnhip to mobilise our resources 
fully for peace as for war, accepting sacrifices m peace 
the same order as those wc have accepted in war, ' 

war-time achievements have shown, we need have i e 
of the limits imposed by our physical resources And ^ 
more intangible weaknesses, these, though highly a g . 
are even more remediable by our own efforts Not t e 
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the tasks awaiting tlic framcis of our foreign polic>' uill be tlic 
exercise of such jmaginati\ c leadership as tsili ensure that those 
cfTorts arc forthcoming. 

The Elements of British Strength 

Moreoscr, against these weaknesses we must put into the 
balance the durable elements of our strength First, there is 
our geographical position between Europe and America, a 
position reinforced by our historical role as the bndge between 
the old world and the nets Tlicrc is our position as the nucleus 
ofa world-wnde Commonwealth of free peoples — an association 
whose cohesion the war has once again strikingly demonstrated, 
and for which the more rational!) planned world of the future 
will open up new possibilities of intimate collaboration, im- 
parting ncsv strength to all its member nations 

In the sphere of industry there is the high degree of technical 
skill and the high quality of British workmanship — to whidi 
our achicscments in die air and in many odicr phases of die 
war bear witness, and which hxs been >ct further enhanced 
by the extensive development in training and technical skill 
resulting from the \\2r. This will qualify us to play a leading 
part in a world cconom> directed towards raising living stan- 
dards 

In the cultural and intellectual field, quite apart from our 
inherent potentialities, we shall have a special position for two 
reasons first, because the people of war-ravaged Europe will 
look to us, as the temporary repository' of European culture, 
for help and guidance in picking op again the scattered dircads 
of the European tradition, and in rebuilding the instirudons — 
churches, universities, trade unions and many others — in which 
it is largely embodied. Secondly, in a world where English 
will become more and more tlic language of international 
intercourse, we shall «harc with llic other English-speaking 
peoples the benefits of that development 

But it is in tlic social and political field that our greatest 
potential strength lies. Here geography and history' have 
.endowed us wrth an exceptional wealth of experience, expres- 
sing itself in our capacity for tolerance and compromise and for 
combining change with continuity; in the strong sense of 
national unity which we combine witli a development of the 
free institutions and associations that give vigour and varietj’ 
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to a modem commumt) , m our social and political m\ cnti\ c- 
n«s and adaptabilit>, ivhether it takes the form of a new con- 
stitution for the Common\%calth, of a Besendge Plan for Social 
Security, or of the spontaneous organisation of an ARP 
shelter concert 

The same factors of historv and geography ha\e given us, 
through our world-wide associations, great c\pciicnce in the 
handling of world affairs and tif relations with foreign peoples 
from the most advanced to tlic most backward, and they have 
had another and even more important consequence The 
British people hav e begun to Icam, as otlicr nations of world 
importance hav e often failed to leam, the necessitv of harmo- 
msing tlicir own national aims and aspirations with the basic 
aims and v alues of civilisation Tlut most deep-rooted and 
powerful of social instincts, llic insunce of patriotism, which in 
Nazi Gcrnian) or Fascist Italy has been mobilised for ends 
fundamentally m conflict vMth the basic values of civilisation, 
can in Bntain be summoned up for ends which are of world- 
wide appeal 

Such arc the potentialiucs m the British people which the 
framers of our foreign policy must turn to account By no 
means all of them are fully realised in our society' as it is now 
organised Many of them have long been frustrated by econo- 
mic and social inequality , by the penislcnce of obsolete ideas 
and methods, by tlie obstruction of vested interests, by timid 
and unimaginative leadership Given the necessary’ adaptation 
of our society and a courageous leadership, botli m home and 
foreign affairs, which wall release these latent potentialities, 
they will be enough not merely to outweigh our matenal 
weaknesses, but to carry’ us on to what may be one of the great 
periods of our history 

Some Main’ Principles of Bnmsii Foreign' Poucv 

From this analysis certain important conclusions may be 
draviai as to the basic pnnciples of Britain’s future foreign 
policy. 

First, granted the relaUvc dedme of our matenal power, 
w e hav e a greater interest than any’ of the other \\'orld Pow ers 
vtv etvcourajvtvg and rendering peraumeat the process of inte- 
gration or “mL-ting up” of the affairs of nations which is already 
powerfully at work. ^V^th this in view we must take a lead in 
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fonnulatjng common policies of international action and in 

devising common mechanisms to cany them into cfTect. 

Secondly, recognising that there arc necessary limits to this 
process of integration, and that for many years to come the 
great World Powers at any rate will retain a large measure of 
separateness and individuality, we must put our relations with 
those Powers, and particularly with the USA and U.S.S.R., 
on a sound and lasting basis 

Thirdly, acknowledging the impact of changing conditions 
on our geographical position, we must Icam to think of our- 
selves as more than c\cr a Curopcan Power, with new and 
heavy responsibilities tn Europe and the obligation to work out 
a new and lasting relationship with the peoples of Europe. 

Fourthly, recognising that the conditions of the twentieth 
century call for a new type of relationship between the advanced 
and the less advanced peoples, and that we, as the trustees of 
large tcmtoncs inhabited by less advanced peoples, have a 
particular responsibility for working out that relationship, we 
must set out to do so without delay and to apply the results, in 
co-opcraivon with tlie other World Powtn. 

Fifthly, we muse plan to turn our special talents and advan* 
tages as a nation to maximum account, for the benefit both of 
ourselves and of the world at large. We must find new types 
of export to replace the textiles, the business men and the liberal 
constitutions upon the export of which our nineteenth-century 
greatness was largely based. 

Finally, the planning and execution of a foreign policy of 
this order svill call for flic far-rcacliing overhaul and expansion 
of a mechanism for conducting foreign relations still iasuffi- 
cicntly emancipated from the preconceptions of nineteenth- 
century diplomacy. 

The remainder of this cliaptcr is devoted to analysing 
some of the implications of these six conclusions. 

( i) Common policies and common machinery 

We have seen that it is now more than ever before a vital 
British interest, in order to hasten the process of “mixing up” 
of the affairs of nations, to take a lead in formulating common 
purposes and policies of international action and in devising 
common machinery to give them effect. 

This docs not mean that we should commit ourselves to the 
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Utopia of World Federation which is too apt to befog the 
current discussion of questions of internatidnal machinery. 
E\ery common policy and mechanism which wc propose must 
invariably satisfy two tests It must be designed to meet some 
real and basic need which u common to ordinary men and 
women everywhere, and it must aha be capable of giving con- 
crete results commensurate with men’s expectations 

Let us therefore begin by asLing what mtcmational policies 
and mechanisms arc required to meet the two most immediate 
needs of the common man everywhere — freedom from fear and 
freedom from want, and having found the answers, let us set 
their realisation m the forefront of our policy 

Freedom from Fear 

Freedom from fear arises as a practical aim of international 
action, and therefore of Dntish policy, at two levels First, 
there are many countries in which fear is endemic, cither 
through lack of efficient systems of mternal sccunty and policing 
or through the deliberate policies of governments m persecu- 
ting mmontics Of tlie latter, the most glanng, though by no 
means the only, example m recent years lias been the Nazi 
treatment of the Jews Such questions recent British Govern- 
ments have been only too ready, on the basis of an allegedly 
traditional policy of non-mtcrfcrencc, to dismiss as “matteis 
of purely domestic concern ” Tins is a policy which is no longer 
in keeping cither with the realities of the age or with Britain’s 
responsibilities So far from being “matters of purely domestic 
concern,” the failure of states, whether by negligence or deli- 
berate policy, to uphold internal security has repeatedly had 
international repercussions of the most dangerous kind There 
was a period of British history when this fact was fully recog- 
nised and its implications unbcsitaUngly acted upon, and it 
must once more become a cardinal principle of British policy. 
British Governments, m concert vvitli the governments of like- 
minded nations, must be fully ready to use their influence to 
uphold the rights of the common man everywhere to freedom 
from fear, by encouraging tlic recognition of civic rights, by 
assisting where necessary in the development of internal 
security systems adequate to guarantee them, and by opposing 
policies of persecution and discnmination. 

Secondly, there is the epideimc fear vvhicli arises from war 
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and the threat of war Here ilic attainment of freedom from 
fear requires a policy of sccunty against aggrc';';orj;, imple- 
mented by joint policing machinery- As regards the policy, 
the foundations base already l>ecn laid m the Atlantic Charter, 
\Mth its provision for the unilateral disarmament of the aggres- 
sors of this war, and its implications need not be enlarged upon 
here save in saying that it would be disastrous if tlic United 
Nations, through the withdrawal of some of their leading 
members into an irresponsible policy of isolation, repeated the 
error of llic victors of the last war in forfeiting their predomi- 
nance of armed power wilhm twenty years of their victory 

The question how far it is possible to create joint policing 
machinery to give this policy ffTect requires closer considera- 
tion On the technical and admmistiatne side the events of 
this vsar have shown conclusively that the pooling between 
partners ofarmamcnis and supplies, bases, plans, commanders, 
cv cn of uniforms, presents no insuperable diflicuhics. A number 
of war-time arrangements offer valuable models for peace-time 
application m an international policing system, from the leasing 
of bases by Druam to the U S and the Icasc-lcnd arrangements, 
to the operation of the combined maicnal and planning 
boards, and the inclusion within the framework of the R.A.r. 
of Allied squadrons. The cxpcncncc of viar suggests lliat sea- 
power m particular, to which the development of the air arm 
has given new reach and sinking power, lends itself to organi- 
sation on an international basis; and the special position occu- 
pied in respect of sea-power by the English-speaking peoples 
should render such a development all the more feasible by pro- 
viding a ready-made nucleus round which a system for policing 
the oceans could be built. Tliis would provide a secure l).isis 
for a world security system, and the next stage, that of dev elop- 
ing an international air-policc force, perhaps linked up with 
small but highly mobile land striking-forces with standardised 
equipment and training, presents no insuperable dilDculiics 
of a technical kind. 

TVit Inmna-tions ani AvibcidWcs Vic ntfi in \Vic iceVmitaV V«i\ 
in the political sphere. Docs there yet exist, or will there exist 
before the war is ended, that permanent and indissoluble unity 
of strategic purpose as between llic major World Powers which 
a complete intcmattonaltsalion of security arrangements pre- 
supposes? The answer will depend partly on developments 
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which take place in the dtrecUon of combined strategy amongst 
the United Nations in the course of the \»ar itself, but mainly 
on the extent to which, m the long nm, the unity of purpose 
amongst the United Nations surviscs the defeat of the common 
enemy and the elimination of Germany and the other aggressors 
as military powers In <ccking to promote de\clopments in 
the direction of international policing, British policy' must 
ensure that these deyclopmcnis keep in step wath evolution in 
the wider polidcal sphere 

Freeeiom from Want 

Vital as they arc in providing a framework wathm which a 
new international tystem can grow, the policies and mcchan- 
isim for securing freedom from fear will constitute only one 
element m that system They are the negative and static ele- 
ment; and they will in the long run prove useless unless they are 
complemented b> the emergence of common purposes and 
policies of a positive and creative character, which wij] supply 
the d>'namic of the new system Indeed, without this positive 
element, the attempt to buJd a scheme of international 
security will be worse than useless, for it wiD create a state of 
alTairs to which the sole unifying factor amongst the victorious 
United Nations viill be their common detemunation to hold 
down the vanquished That way no hope lies, either of a 
durable unity amongst the Uruted Nations or of the eventual 
reintegration of the peoples of the defeated countries into the 
community of nations It is imperative, therefore, that side by 
side with that efforts to realise inteniaiional secunty, Bntish 
statesmen should take a lead in formulating common aims and 
purposes of a positive character which will unite ordinary 
people everywhere m a common determination to get results. 

Those aims arc most likely to be found m the social and 
economic sphere, and they may be summarised in the idea of 
freedom from want. This is an idea which for the first time in 
recent history presents itself as a pracdcable aim of inter- 
national policy It has often been pointed out that the failure 
of the League of Nations to provide adequate machmery for 
the handling of economic proWems was one of its major defects 
Thejudgmentisnodoubtalaironcjbutthe defect was inevit- 
able because of the still prevailmg attitude of hostility tovvards 
the intervention of the stale, and therefore ajoriion of interstate 
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machiner>’, in economic aHairs Tlic pa^t twenty years have 
seen a radical chanj»c in this respect In every advanced com- 
munity to-day the Stale both pla>'s and is expected to play a 
major part in economic and social life. It follovvs that economic 
and social policy and machinery must m future constitute an 
essential factor in any system ofco-opcraiion betueen states. 

To this new view Uie Atlantic Charter has pi\en general 
cx'pression. It has formulated the wide measure of agreement 
wliich already exists amongst all the United Nations as to the 
ends of economic policy — n.amcly, that it sliall be directed 
towards the raising of living siandards cvei^nvlicrc, and ilic 
full mobilisation of the vsorld’s resources, maicnal and human, 
for that purpose What is now needed is a more concrete and 
precise definition of this common aim. and the devising of the 
international machinery necessary to implement it 

A Social Ciiartcr 

Tins definition should talc the form of a Social Charter, 
clarifying and extending the economic and social clauses of 
the Atlantic Charter The Charter would enunciate two prin- 
ciples, acceptance of which would be required of all the United 
Nations' First, that every government should treat as a para- 
mount obligation and a first charge on its national resources 
the provision, for all Its citizens in all circumstances, ofa certain 
basic standard of living m rc.spcct of food, clothing, hou-sing, 
and the other prime essentials of life, calculated in terms of the 
real needs of its citizens and the real resources of the country; 
and, second, that it is a particular obligation incumbent upon 
the economically advanced naiiom to extend aid in attaining 
those standards to the less advanced and prosperous, who would 
have a recognised claim to such assistance to the extent tiiat llicy 
effectively planned their resources in accordance with the 
Charter. Such a policy, and its embodiment in a solemn world- 
wide pronouncement, would not only give a more immediate 
reality, in the eyes of peoples living below the poverty line 
everywhere, io ihc hhheno somayhai abstract promises of 
freedom from want. It would at the same lime give to the 
peoples of the more adv anted countries a new sense of purpose 
and a new assurance that, in devoting tlicir resources to tlic 
fulfilment of that purpose, they could free themselves from the 
frustration and mass unemployment which has been the most 
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potent source of fear and want m their own countries. It is 
therefore a policy which Bntam has cs cry reason to encourage 
and support. 

^Vhat machinery will the implementation of such a pohey 
require’ It is clear that many of die objectives contained within 
the broad aim of freedom from want, the carrying out of 
schemes of social security such as that outlined m the Beveridge 
Report, and of policies lor improving housing and medical 
services, must remain primarily within the sphere of national 
governments. W'hat is important here is that such schemes and 
policies should be framed waili full knowledge of the methods 
and cxpcnencc of other countnes and on lines which will help 
and not hinder similar developments elsewhere. For these 
purposes what is needed is the development on a much wider 
scale of machinery of the kind which alreadv exists m the form 
'of the International Labour Oflicc and the economic organs 
of the League of Nations, and British policy must be ready 
both to encourage the growth of such machinery and in 
general to show a much fuller awareness than m the past of 
the implications for other countries of social and economic 
developments in Bntain itself 

In certain spheres, however, there is clear need for inter- 
national machincty of an executive character In some cases 
tills may be expected to work best on a world scale, m others 
on a regional basis In every case we should conceive of it not 
as created suddenly out of nothing in accordance with the 
requirements of some blueprint, but as growing organically 
out of existing war-time machinery or out of the actual needs 
of the immediate post-war situation. 

Thus there will be need at an early stage for machinery both 
to control the supply and distribution of basic raw materials, 
and to finance the reconstruction and development of devas- 
tated or undeveloped areas In both cases the machinery will 
best operate on a world scale, since the sources both of available 
capital and of basic raw matenak are world-wide. In the case 
of the raw material controls prototypes already exist m the 
war-time Combined Raw Materials and Combined Food 
Boards, and, in another sphere, in the International Wheat 
Council, all of which could be adapted and developed to 
include all the Umted Nations. The pnnciples upon which 
such machinery should operate in peace-time have been more 
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fully discussed in a previous chapter, ‘Commnditj Control.' 

As regards the financial machinery required to ensure that 
the necessary’ credits are available from llie economically 
advanced countries to finance the development of the less 
advanced, extensive precedents have already been set by the 
operation of the Lcase-Lend agreements The pnnciplcs upon 
which this machinery would work must difler radically from 
those on which international financial bodies have operated in 
the past, m two w’ays First, the loans should be neither priv’ate 
nor simply intcr-govemmcnial but operated through an inter- 
national investment institution, whose object would be an 
equitable pooling of the burden of international investment; 
secondly, the entenon should be not whether a given invest- 
ment IS likely to prove financially profitable, but whether it 
provides the most economical means of relating available 
resources to the most urgent human needs This is not to say 
that its objects would be philanthropic, or that it would impose 
a burden on the advanced countnes for which they would see no 
return. The return would be none the less important because it 
would appear in the form, not of short-term profits appearing 
on the balance-sheets of the more successful private under- 
takings, but of a social dividend accruing to the community as 
a whole — new and expanding markets for producers, greater 
security of employment for workers, and a heightened sense of 
political and social sccunty for all. 

Intcrnation.il invcsimcni is not one of the functions of the 
proposed international Monetary Fund. In the Joint State- 
ment by Experts* it is laid down that "a member country’ may 
not use the Fund’s resources to meet a large or sustained 
outflow of capital . . . .” and, further, that “ the Fund is not 
intended to provide facflidcs for relief or reconstruction.*' 
It is clear, howcv'cr, that an International Investment Institu- 
tion would have to work in close co-operation with the Fund. 
The need for such an Institution was emphasised by Lord 
Kcy’ncs in the House of Lords’ debate on the Fund.^ 

Fee putpeses of plasuviog tVw dcvtlopmonl of tosovseccs aivd 
the raising of living standards, it may prove best to constitute 

•CmcL 

fUtnue of Lord^, Oniaal Report, Vol 131, No v*, cf »l«o the propoult ffir 
an Iniemational Bank for Reconsiniction and Doflopment agreed at the Brrlion 
W’oodi Intemaiional Monetary Confrrwe, June-July, inu 
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Economic Planiiinp Authorities on n regional ba^is (tlic region 
for this purpose being an area of substantial dimensions such 
as Europe or Latin America) The function of tlicsc authorities 
would he to plan the overall development of the area on the 
lines laid dowm m the Smta) Charter —that is, maximum use 
of the area’s resources for the satisfactionof human needs. They 
might well operate m terms of five-^car plans for the attainment 
of living standard targets throughout the area Here a proto- 
type already exists m the Middle r~ist Supply Centre (see 
Chapter VH), and a simitar lunly or bodies for Europe can well 
he conccivctl as growing out ofilic European machinery set up 
for immediate post-war relief 

Finally, there will m many areas he need of international 
executive agencies for specific purposes of more limited scope, 
such as the control of trans|H)rt and the development of power 
Prototypes of such agencies may already be seen m such bodies 
as the Unilcd Kingdom Commercial Corimration nr the United 
Stales Commercial Corporation, or m another sphere in the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, wliicli, with the necessary adjust* 
mciits to a widely difTcrcnt political environment, might pro- 
vide the model for similar developmental cxpcninents-*c.g., 
in the Danube Valley. International public authorities miglil 
also he set up to supervise industrial development in advanced 
areas where industrial groupings overlap a niimher of frontiers 
— a.s in tlic Wcstplialia-Rlimc-Luxcmburg or the Silesian 
group. 

PoimcAL MAcniNriiY 

The ultimate decisions of international polioy, and therefore 
the ultimate control of the various international mechanisms 
described above, must clearly devolve on authorities of a poli- 
tical nature. Here vve must think primarily in terms of a World 
Political Council, which m.ay be expected to grow out of the 
war-time co-operation of Uic Umted Nations, and which will 
be the ultimate focus of all major international problems; and 
possibly of subordinate regional councils, such as a Pan- 
American, European, or r.ir Eastern Councils, to consider 
questions of purely regional concern 

On the World Council the representatives of the four World 
Powers will inevitably play a leading part; and on the degree of 
co-operation and common purpose existing between those 
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Powers its cfTcctKcncss will ultimately depend. This point 
cannot be too strongly stressed. Until the process of “mixing- 
up” bcUscen the peoples of the world, and particularly between 
the peoples of the great World Powen, has gone far further 
than to-day we e\cn conccwc of, we must recognise that any 
world political institution must be an organ of co-operation 
and no more. It will not and cannot be an organ of World 
Federation, enjoying the power and cohesion of a federal 
gONcmment such as that of America or Australia. 

In the present stage of c\oIulion the organs here desenbed 
represent, in respect of machinery, the strategic points which 
must be occupied for the winning of the peace They arc inter- 
dependent in the sense th.at none of them will gne adequate 
results unless all the otlicrs arc firmly cstablislicd. All of them 
arc mechanisms which can be conicixcd as growing organically 
out of existing institutions or out of concrete needs which will 
arise m the near future, for many of them prototJTics already 
exist. 

As regards Untain’s part in framing and operating them, 
there IS one point of special importance. Granted tliat it is a 
vital Ilntisli interest to effect the maximum integration in the 
affairs of nations, it follows that, wherever international insti- 
tutions exist and sliow signs of achieving results, our policy 
should be to work with, and through, them to the maximum 
extent. To the argument that this will entail a dangerous 
curtailment in our “sovereignty,” it must be answered tliat we 
should be the first to make those sacrifices which we expect 
from others, and that in proposing to plan for others we should 
show at least equal readiness to be planned for ourselves. ^ 

( 2 ) Brilain and the other World Pouers* 

We have seen that in the world of the future it will be the 
relations between four World Powers — Great Britain, U.S.A., 
“U.S.S.Tk., and, in the Far East, China — which will constitute 
the essence of intcmation-irpolitics, and on whose character 
will ultimately depend the cShcacy of all Uic common policies 
and machinery which may be dcvbcd. Tlic first t.isk of British 
policy is, therefore, to build Britain's own relations with the 
other World Pow’crs, and alravc all with the U.S.A. and 
U.S.S.R., on a sound and durable basis. 

• Bniun’i future reUuonj witli USA. and U.S S R. are more fully duewned 
in two earlier chapten, ,t'i*'r>.,|'vrira.»£t»a9-iif /Ww? and /Jn/juj an / /Vi'/*’ 
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Jn Uiis talk wc shall succeed on three conditions- first, that 
«c ahv ay's keep before us the long viesv The longer perspective 
svill remind us, for instance, that Russia may m twenty years 
rival America m the extent of her resources, both matenal and 
moral; that America, even if temporanly infected by a mood 
of doubt or withdrawal, must m the Jong run be drawn by 
steady pressure of circumstances into an acceptance of full 
participation in world responsibilities. 

Secondly, we must keep no less clearly m \icw our ultimate 
aim, which, in a ivorld jn ivhicJi our owTi malenaJ power has 
declined and is declining, must be to consummate the process 
of integration and to hasten the tendencies tosvards interde- 
pendence in World affairs And, as a coroilars to this, wc must 
ensure that the international policies which wc ourselves pursue 
arc always such as we could wish and expect to sec adopted by 
the other IVorld Powen 

Finally, we must have a clear and posiiAc picture before us 
of the role which wc ourselves are best fitted to play m the new 
world balance. We should think of the future neither m pn* 
marily Anglo-Amencan nor in primarily Anglo-Russian terms 
Attractive as it may appear to many in view of the ties of culture 
and tradition which unite the English-speaking peoples, the 
predominance of the material resources which they jointly 
command, and the proved viability m this war of Anglo- 
American collaboration, an cicclustvely Anglo-Amencan part- 
nership is full of dangers Not merely will it militate against 
our chances of success in the equally important but — for reasons 
of language and ideology — far more difficult process of building 
up our relations with ^vict Russia, not merely will it arouse 
the suspicions of our fnends and alhes m Europe and else- 
where; but it may leave us dependent, to a degree which would 
be healthy for neither of us, on an America whose aims and 
policies may temporarily diverge from our own at a critical 
period. An exclusively Anglo-Soviet partnership, on the other 
hand, contains equally great dangers, if only because of the 
links which bind us to the New World. 

Least of all should wc allow ourselves to serve as a passive 
buffer between the one and the other, following a policy deter- 
mined not by our own vofition, but by the sum of pressure 
from the external world. Rather wc must mark out for our- 
selves the positive role of harmonising and synthesising the aims 
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and policies of both. To play this role c must find new strength 
not only m ourselves, but also in a closer association both with 
the other nations of the British Commonwealth and with the 
peoples of Europe. 

(3) Briiatn and Europe 

With Europe more perhaps than witli any other part of the 
world the pattern of our relations needs drastic ovcrliaul in the 
light of twentieth-century conditions. Two new developments, 
the aeroplane and the final breakdown of the old European 
balancc-of-powcr s)'stem, have made it imperative for us to 
abandon once and for all our iraditional detachment, and to 
w’ork out a new and far closer relationship with the peoples of 
Europe. 

The first essential of this new European policy is that it 
should be conceived within a framework of durable British 
relations with the U.SSR. and the U.S.A The U.S.S.R. 
occupies a position Europe which is very similar to 

that of Britain. Both arc European Powers, though both have 
extensive interests outside Europe. In Europe both have a 
basic community of interest, not only in their common need 
for security against Germany, but in their common desire for a 
stable and prosperous Europe. Tliis permanent community 
of interest is now embodied in the Anglo-Soviet Treaty, which 
constitutes one of the master documents of the future European 
s>’stcm and lays the foundations for the close Anglo-Soviet 
partnership in Europe essential to Europe's future stability 
and prosperity. It follows that our European policy must at 
alhstages be w'orked out in dose agreement with the U.S.S R. 

As regards the U.S.A., the notion must be scotched once and 
for all that there is some inherent conflict between Anglo- 
American relations and a closer British association with Europe. 
On the contrary, the one is the necessary condition of the other, 
for it is precisely in a closer association with Europe that we 
may hope to find the strength we need to make a positive con- 
tribution to Anglo-American relations. 

On the other hand, the determination of the respective roles 
ofBritain and America in the new Europe will call for careful 
thought. Here the first objective directing our policy' must be 
that, bound as we arc to Europe by the inescapable fads of 
geography, we should work out a relationship with Europe tliat 
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can, if need be, stand on Us oun merits Semnd only to this m 
importance is the objective of working out our policy in full 
accord with the U S.A., and of associating America as fully and 
permanently as possible m the new European pattern 

^Vithin this framework, Bntam’s role in her association with 
the U'esfem European peoples most be one of leadership — 
a leadership of the tjpc deOned earlier in this chapter, one, 
that is to say, which fully associates .til the nations concerned 
both through their governments and, uhat is even more im« 
portant, through their individual citi/cns, m all us under- 
takings and vsliicli is freely accepted because it is recognised 
as being exercised m the best interests of ordinary European 
men and women It must be our constant .um, by devising 
common policies and constructive aims which will unite the 
people of Europe, and by helping to develop in cvcr> country 
a new generation of men and women with a common European 
outlook and lo>alty, to hasten that process of “mixing-up” 
tv'hlch is the one way to lasting European unity 

Within this association we shall have a special obligation 
to work out a new and more intimate partncrsliip with the 
people of resurgent France Here we can be sure tint out of ihr 
tragic expcncncc of iJic past four years there wiJJ emerge in 
France a new outlook and a new type of leadership To any 
such development we must give every possible cncouragepicnt, 
even at the cost of extensive sacrifices, m the realisation that 
only in close partnership with a revitalised France can we help 
to give Europe the leadership and unity which it needs 

The People of Gcrmanv 

No less decisive for the future of Europe will be the success 
or failure of our policy towards the people of defeated Germany, 
who will continue to be the largest national block west of 
Russia, with a key geographical position and an exceptionally 
high level of industrial and technical development. In recent 
years the British attitude towards Germany has varied between 
an unconstructivc desire for revenge and a sloppy sentimenta- 
lity, with corresponding variations of our policy towards Ger- 
many between one of ruthless repression and one of total 
appeasement. Neither policy by ttsdt offers any fiope for a 
secure peace in the future The results of the policy of appease- 
ment are now sufficiently obvious to eliminate any desire for 
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its repetition sa\c amongst the lunatic fringe. WTiat perhaps 
is not so clearly recognised is that a policy of unconditional 
repression based on a theory of the inherent ss'ickedncss of the 
entire German race, and accompanied by an attempt to break 
Germany into pieces, would belittle better, since it would lease 
a huge festering sore which would rapidly infect the whole of 
Europe and stulufy all hopes of real and lasting European 
unity. 

The only feasible atiiiudc towards Germany is one which 
is dictated neither by resenge nor by sentimentality’, but b)* a 
desire to do what is best m the long run for Europe. The only 
practicable policy is one which, while permanently eliminating 
the German Reich as a separate military power, offers the 
German people full scope to rebuild themselves as a modem 
community* and to pla\ an important part in the life of a united 
Europe. On the negative side, this means that the entire Nazi 
war machine must be taken to pieces as S):5tematica!ly as it 
was built up Those parts of it which have no place in the new 
Europe— the Nazi Party- machine and all its paraphernalia 
such as the Gestapo, the para-mihtary organbations, the pro- 
paganda cadres; the officer caste, the Junkers, the private 
capitaluts of the Krupp and Th>-ssen tyTic; the armaments 
factories— all these must be ruthlessly eixtingubhcd. Those 
parts which can be adapted to the new European s>-stcm— 
transport, civil aviation, heavy industry’ in the border areas of 
Germany — must be not dismantled or destroyed, but brought 
under one form or another of European public control for the 
benefit of Europe as a whole — an arrangement which the 
Germans may more readily accept if they see in it the prototy-pe 
of a s^-stem vshich, with the development of international 
agencies, b to be extended throughout Europe. 

On the positive side, ihcrc must in any relief schemes be 
fair treatment for Germans in respect of basic human nccds- 
^\'hilc it is clear that in an>’ihing above the bare minimum the 
countries despoiled by Germany must have priority, starving 
Germans must assuredly abo be fed and clothed on the basb of 
similar standards. There must be no attempt to effect the db- 
memberment of Germany against the will of the German 
people. We must give the Germaas every* encouragement, and 
if necessary*, assistance in the shape of matcriab and pcnonnci, 
in rebuilding their social and economic institutions, so far as 
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these arc designed for tfic udfare of chcir people, and \\c must 
gi\e full scope for German industry and talent to play its part 
in the rehabilitation and development of Europe, in particular 
bringing in individual Germans at an early stage to help in the 
gigantic technical and administrative tasks with vvluch Europe 
vsill be faced. 

(4) Bnlain and the itss adeanced peoples 
To speak of Britain as more than ev cr before a European 
Power is not to imply that tJic Bnttsh people should contract 
out of their responsibilities in Africa, m the Middle East, in 
Asia, in the West Indies, and eLcvvhcrc On the contrary, the 
revolution that is going on about us renders it more imperative 
than ever tliai v\e should face up to these responsibilities by 
vvorking out a s> stem of relations with the less adv anced peoples 
adapted to Uic new conditions. And that $>-stcm must set out 
to meet the problems not only of lliosc colonial dependencies 
for which we bear direct responsibility, but also of areas such 
as the Middle East, whose peoples, though pobtically indepen* 
dent or npe for independence, have not yet attained a degree 
of economic and social development that would enable them 
to take the best advantage of modem tcclmological advance 
Here we have on accumulation ofe.xpenence to build upon. 
Our past record, for all its many blemishes, is by no means one 
to be ashamed of Many of tlic great advances in the philo- 
sophy or rclaoons between advanced and backward peoples, 
from Uie abolition of slavery to the idea of trustceslup, have 
been the invention of Bntish thinking and experience The 
weakness of recent British thinking in this field — and it is a 
weakness characteristic of the Bntish liberal tradition — is that 
it has been too exclusively political It has tended to elevate 
the objecuve of political self-government into an all-sufficing 
purpose, while ignonng the no less vital objectives of economic 
and social advancement It has allowed economic exploitaaon, 
sometimes of the cnidcst Lind, to exist side by side with en- 
lightened polmcal administrations It has encouraged the 
growth of highly sophisticated though often irresponsible 
political groups, clamouring for political independence, in 
areas where soaaf conditions rtmainecf pn'mitive in the extreme. 

The soluuon lies m a pohey which slufis more of the emphasis 
from pohtical to social and economic advancement and imparts 
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a new drnc and «;cnsc of un»cnr>, this lime not to the ta'.V of 
economic cxploitauon, but lo iliai of budding up communities 
whose alUround dc\clopmcni enables ihcm to stand on ihcir 
ouTi feet Such a polic> entails four things forsi, the exercise 
by British Go\ crnmrnts of iheir authority or influence to ensure 
that no pru.Uc interest, British or other, operating in an un* 
de\ eloped area, shall pursue aims rontrarv to the well-being 
and adxanccmcnt of its inhabitants, secondly, the making 
available by Bni.uii, in coi^unrlion with the other advanced 
nations, of substantial rcsounes of eijuipmcnl and iccbnical 
personnel, for the development of basic social and economic 
services, thirdly, ilic encouragement of local industries to 
meet local consumers needs, even where these may appear 
to curtail the markets of pre-vsar exporters, and finally, and 
perhaps most important, the devclopmcnl, hy Jargc-scalc 
training and educational schemes, of a class of native tcclinl* 
Clans and administrators capable of progressively taking over' 
the development of the r-owii country. 

At the same time in coloni.iJ arc.is the idc.i inherent in the 
concept of the dual mandate, that m tlic administration of its 
dependencies the colonial Power has rcsponsibihiics to the 
world at large as well as to the native mhabiianis, calls for a 
fuller and more rorm-al recognition. Tins docs not mean super- 
seding the present system of administration through a Jungle 
colonial Power hy one of direct jmcmaiional administration — 
a system which is generally agreed to be unworkable. It docs 
require ilial there should exist in every colonial area an 
advisory council of the governments primarily interested in 
that area, staffed with experts on various aspects of colonial 
development, to supervise and correlate Uic policies of the 
colonial Powers concerned (for such arrangements the Anglo- 
American Caribbean Commission provides a possible proto- 
ty^pc), and, further, that there should exist a central inter- 
national advisory council, perhaps on lines similar to the 
Mandates Commission, Imt including all backward areas in 
Its scope, which would draw together the experience of the 
regional commissions and liave functions of supervision over all 
the colonial Powers At the .same time it is important that per- 
sonnel from all the more advanced countries should be widely 
associated in the development oftedmicuil and social services in 
all the backward areas. 
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(5) Bnla^'s nrj. exports 

In the mncteenth-ccntury i\orId of latssez-Jaire capitalism, 
our tNorld-widc prestige was based not mcrcl> on our armed 
power, but on the meumablc adxantages which wc had gained 
as the protagonists of the industrial resolution It was not 
merely that Bntain was the workshop and financial centre of 
the world and the source of huge foreign insesiments Bntain 
was also the tons elassieus of the emergent middle class, with 
their new idcologv and new social and political forms. British 
traders earned not onl\ British goods, but Bntish prestige 
and ideas to all pans of the world Bntain was looked upon by 
progressitc forces e\t:rywhcrc as the leader of the new liberal 
ideas, and the<e forces were, therefore, e\cr>ivherc her allies 
What, then, diould be our aim in order to uphold our position 
as a World Pow cr in the condiuons of the t%i cntieth century’ 

Fitst, in the field of material exports we must make full 
use of the new possibilioes of national planning to concentrate 
on produemg those things for which our talents specially fit us, 
unhesitaungly scrappmg mdustnes which hinder the full 
depIojTnent of our resources or lead us into needless conflicts 
’ wTth our friends oierseas Here the essential fact is that we are 
now first and foremost a processing and ser\ncing countr>’, 
earning our Iiimg b\ adding brains and skill to the raw pro- 
ducts of the earth, and that our special advantage lies in our 
exceptionalh high level of tcchmcal and organisational skill 
and qualit> workmanship 

From this it follows that we must concentrate on suppling 
the highlj complex machinery and technical services required 
for the development of backward or underdeveloped areas. 
And this IS of particular importance for a further reason One 
of the most indent needs of the less advanced peoples is, as 
wc have seen, the large-scale development of local mdustnes 
to meet the standard basic needs of local consumers For us to 
persist in providing Gom Bntain the basic consumer goods 
which enter into direct competition with the nascent mdustries 
of these countnes must mean — as it has meant in the past — 
competing with the \cTy people whose development it is our 
aim and interest to assist. By adapting our industrial structure 
to supply the capital goods and tcchmcal services vvhich these 
peoples need to build up thdr own industry, wc shall be 
creating new opportunities for winniag their co-operation and 
good will. 
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At the same lime \nc must concentrate on dc\-c!opmg those 
new lines of highly specialised consumer goods for which there 
will be constantly increasing demand, thanks to the growing 
discrsificaiion ofssants in an expandmg ^^orId economy. Here 
It is essential, if our productnc power is to be turned to the 
best account, tliat we should develop and apply the new tech- 
mques of consumer research far more s^’stcmatically and 
extensu ciy than we ha\ c done in the past 

Secondly, ^\c must ask ourselves who arc the emergent types 
of the twenncih centurj-, corresponding to the business men of 
the nineteenth who earned Bniish ideas abroad and vvon the 
good vnll of their foreign counterparts The answer is that tliis 
new type IS to be found amongst the technicians, tJic managers 
and the administrators, whether industrial or social, public or 
pnvatc This is the t^qie to which we must seek, through our 
educational s)-stem, to give a new awareness of Britain’s respon- 
sibilities lo ihc world, u is also the t>pc to which we must look 
m other countnes as our fnends and collaborators; and which 
we must help to create amongst the less advanced peoples as 
the carriers of progress and as our future friends. 

Finally, we must consciously aim at developing our poten- 
tial exports m the field of social and political techniques and 
ideas. Here, m the future as in the past, our influence must 
be by force of example. Just as in the nineteenth cenlur)’ tlie 
peoples of Europe or, say, Latin America looked to Britain for 
models in which to embody their new-found political freedom, 
so we must contrive that otlicr nations should look to us in the 
twentieth for models, such as the Beveridge Plan, in which to 
embody their aspirations to social progress. 

(6) Tkf machine^ of foreign relations 

It is clear that the task here outlined lies at many points 
beyond the capacity of our present machinery for foreign rela- 
tions. Developed in a period when the stuff of international 
relations was primarily political, when the only section of the 
community which counted for purposes of foreign policy, either 
at home or abroad, was a relatively small upper class, and when 
the basic principles of our policy were few and so well estab- 
lished as to have become accepted categories of thought, that 
machinery is now in urgent need of overhaul. To-day the for- 
mulation and conduct of foreign policy’ involves every phase 
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of the community’s activity, economic and social and cultural 
as well as political to-day it is xital that every class and group 
of the communit> should be represented and projected o\ er- 
seas; and the basic presuppositions concerning i\orld power 
relations ivhich go\crned our ninctccnth-ccntury policy arc 
to-day so radically altered that there is need of the most far- 
reaching in\csUgation to replace them uith new presupposi- 
tions svhich ivill be equally durable for the future 
The need for an oierhaul of our machinery in the light of 
these new conditions has now been admitted* and changes ha% c 
been promised sshich go some of the svay to meet it But they 
do not go to the root of the matter There is still not enough 
e\adcnce that the \ital importance for our foreign policy of our 
economic, financial and cultural relations with foreign coun- 
tries, of the new techniques of propaganda and publicity, of 
the nc^v problems of our representation abroad, have been 
adequately grasped, or the activities of the departments con- 
cerned with these matters adequately co-ordinated No changes 
will in the long run prove adequate winch do not— perhaps as a 
part of the more general ov erhaul of the machinery of gov ern- 
ment — put into the hands of a single Minister effective powers 
to supervise and co-ordmatc the activities of the other depart- 
ments primarily concerned with foreign relations, and provide 
him for the purpose vvith a Foreign Policy General Staff fully 
competent in all the subjects and techniques which lie will be 
required to handle. Nor can we expect a fully adequate Foreign 
Scrv ice williout provision for a steady inflow into it of personnel, 
not only from other government departments, but from other 
walks of life, who will help to maintain the widtli and moder- 
nity of outlook essential for the new tasks. 

The New Britain 

One fundamental point must be emphasised m conclusion. 
The foreign policy of a country has always been intimately 
bound up with its domestic pobey and v\ ith the whole character 
of its national life; and this is more than ever true of twentieth- 
century Britain The foreign pohey outlined in this broadsheet 
presupposes a unity of purpose, a self-confidence and a readi- 
ness for sacrifice and effort on the part of the British people 
which vmII only be forthcoming in a society far more fully 
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adaptrd tli.nn Jiiilicrt?) to tlir coiulillons of the lucntictli 
ccnuir>\ The domeuie changes, some of them drastic, winch 
are needed to make this new Britain a reality raise issues too 
uidc for discussion m tins chapter But ificy arc issues wliicli 
oiir statesmen most liavc comtantly m ilicir minds svlicn 
framing a foreign policy to meet the revoluiutnary challenge of 
a new world 



